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NUISANCES OF THE PRESS. 


NO. I. THE ‘“‘ NEW UNKNOWN.” 


Mz. D'Israkxt, junior, is, as many of our readers are probably aware, 
the son of the very respectable collector of the ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” 
the “ Quarrels of Authors,” and other useful and entertaining com- 
pilations. That the younger aspirant should have manifested his ambi- 
tion to share the notoriety of his excellent father is by no means 
remarkable, although the course he has adopted in order to arrive at 
the accomplishment of his wishes may well surprise those who do not con- 
sider it worth their while to sacrifice their characters as gentlemen, and 
their possible chance of: future reputation as authors, for the sake of a 
iittle factitious popularity——a popularity acquired by the meanest and 
most revolting artifices, and the total disregard of all honourable feel- 
ing; and sustained (until the cheat is discovered and exposed) by the 
disinterested eulogiums of a “‘ spirited” and “ energetic” publisher of 

Works of permanent interest,” and of the “ first importance,” in his 
elaborate and ingeniously-devised newspaper panegyrics. With the 
assistance of such a coadjutor; a bold disregard of the decencies of 
life , 1 intimacy with a pretty tolerable number of the footmen, abigails, 
and under-butlers of persons of fashion about town; and five pounds 
worth of half-crowns to slide into the palms of such of them as he hap- 
Pens to have no personal interest with ; the veriest dunce of the age 
att In the space of from three weeks to a month concoct a novel 
the ulated to make no inconsiderable noise in the world of fashion ; 

more especially if he ‘‘ whispered,” in some score of avant-couriers, 
that the hero was a sort of prose Don Juan, who was to become ac- 
| wainted with every literary and fashionable character in existence.” 

0 matter how contemptible such a production might be, the puffs 
etary would be certain of securing for it a large share of public 
Pi tion. If the “hit” were a decided one, the author would have 
little (eh pad » by promising additional volumes, of extorting, with 
va chance of detection, pecuniary compensation from some P0or 
Sip eee action of quality, for what he would modestly entitle the suppres 
fished : He might, in that spirit of liberal courtesy, which ane 
vietim the famous epistle of Harriette Wilson to Mr. Ellice, give ra 
er the option of buying himself out of his would-be satirical hotch- 

- “Here then would be a source of profit open to the adventurer, 
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9 NUISANCES OF THE PRESS. 


independently of the forced sale of his lucubrations. It is therefore not 
remarkable, that with these inducements persons should be found read 

to engage in literary speculations affording such flattering prospects of 
emolument and notoriety. If they are ladies, they will probably pre- 
fer Mr. Stockdale, or perhaps Mr. Sams; but if gentlemen-satirists 
(and a grade or two above Mr. ‘Charles Molloy Westmacott in their 
present means and “ literary expectations”) they will do well to fol. 
low the example of the author of Vivian Grey, and carry their offspring 
to Mr. Henry Colburn, who, by his own account, will energetically 
‘“« devote himself to their publication.” ° 

One of the tricks commonly resorted to for the purpose of setting such 
a class of publication afloat in the first instance, is for the bookseller to 
insinuate darkly, at the expense of from ten to fifteen shillings a para- 
graph, that “ it is confidently attributed to the caustic pen of Mr. Wil- 
son Croker; to the practised pen of Mr. Theodore Hook ; to the graphic 
pen of Mr. Gibson Lockhart ; to the humorous pen of the authors of Re- 
jected Addresses; or to the ‘ powerful pen’ of a ‘ very great author.’” 
Should this not succeed to the extent contemplated by the worthy “ prac- 
titioner of panegyric,” he sails upon another tack, and, in the genuine 
spirit of Sheridan’s Puff, threatens himself with prosecution for the 
“‘ shocking personality” of his scribe’s “ satire.” By dint of a well- 
directed shower of these preliminary missives, coupled with an intimation 
that the author had spared neither friend nor foe, was Vivian Grey first 
ushered into public notice ; and as the persons to whom it was severally 
ascribed felt, as it was natural they should feel, too much contempt for 
the book and its manufacturer to think it worth a disclaimer, it went on 
for the first few days (under its false colours) swimmingly enough of 
course ; and was pronounced by one or two old blue-stocking spinsters, 
(too obscure for delineation in its pages), ‘‘ vastly clever,” aithough 
“ horridly satirical.” The humbug by which this trash has been foisted 
into notice has been often practised before, and with the same suc- 
cess, by one of the parties to the present imposition (witness his Six 
Weeks at Long’s, his Glenarvon, et id omne genus). To paraphrase a 
simile from one ‘of Rowland Hill’s sermons, the credulity of John Bull is 
like a round of beef, a cut-and-come-again sort of commodity. But itis 
time to say something of Mr. D’Israeli’s production. 

Vivian Grey is, as the publisher assures us, an intellectual Don 
Juan. He is described as a young man of superior talents, who scrapes 
acquaintance with what the author calls “‘ good society,” by his power 
of adapting himself to the prejudices of every one he meets. He is, in 
short, what he is designated by one of the dramatis persone of the 
novel, “ a swindler,—a scoundrel,—a liar,—a base, deluding, flatter- 
ing, fawning villain.” The entire gist of the book—for plot there 1s 
none—consists in the introduction of characters which, we are told in 
the newspaper puffs, are drawn from life. Thus we have a Mr. Foam- 
ing Fudge for Mr. Brougham ; a Mr. Charlatan Gas for Mr. Canning ; 
Lord Past-Century for the Earl of Eldon; Mr. Liberal Principles for 
Mr. Huskisson; Lord Alhambra for Lord Porchester; the Duke of 
Waterloo for the Duke of Wellington; Mrs. Million for Mrs. Coutts; 
Mr. Parthenopex Puff for Mr. Stewart Rose; Lord Prima Donna for 
Lord W, Lennox; Mr. Stanislaus Hoax for Mr. Theodore Hook’ 
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NUISANCES OF THE PRESS. 3 
Lord Lowersdale for Lord Lonsdale ;; Mr. Vivida Vis for Mr. ‘Croker; 
lady Doubtful for Lady. Blessington ;; Mr. Stucco for Mr. Nash; Mr. 
Justice Prose for Mr: Justice Park ; Mr. Vivacity Dull for Mr. Horace 
Twiss; Mr. Liberal Snake for Mr.Macculloch ; and many others, who 
are nick-named with pretty nearly similar tact. The. entire wit of the 
author consists in the coupling, in his trumpery and tawdry dialogues, the 
mention of some well-known anecdote or trait of the parties lampooned, 
with some paltry sneer or imputation, calculated. to render them either 
ridiculous or despicable in the eyes of such as put any faith in the cor- 
rectness of the picture. For example, he tells us, that the Marquis 
of Carabas has three sons; the first an idiot, destined for a coronet; the 
second. a man of business, educated for the Commons; the third a 
Roué, shipped for the Colonies. There is no smartness in this : but as he 


mentions the politics of the nobleman, it can be supposed to refer to but one | 


individual, although the only resemblance between the fictitious and the 
real character is, that the latter happens to have three sons, one of whom is 
of course destined to succeed him, the second is in the House of Com- 
mons, and the third holds an official situation in one of our Colonies. Mr. 
Foaming Fudge (Brougham) is desirous of representing the county of 
Westmoreland in Parliament; and so on, in fact, with all the rest. 
/Theconstant aim of the author of Vivian Grey is toappear to have mixed 
in what he calls fashionable society. Hence the most ludicrous affecta- 
tion of good. breeding. . Hence his constant cry of ‘‘ damn every thing 
that's.low.” , Hence, when asked if he shoots, his hero replies that he 
has not “ cultivated a Manton.” Hence his eternal gabble about hock 
and gelater water, “ champaigne,” “‘ maraschino,” “ curacoa,” ‘“‘ cuisines 
superbes,” “horrid bores ;” “ first and second dinner bells;” “ lots of Ha- 


vanah cigars;” “bad taste;” “immensely interesting persons;” and all the 


slang and common-place verbiage peculiar to those pretenders who derive 
their notions of good society from the housekeeper’s room and the servant's 
hall, An usher in a school is, according to Mr. D’Israeli’s fashionable 
vocabulary, a blackguard, of low habits and loose principles ;. and if, in 
eaition to. other enormities, ‘‘ the monster ” (we quote the words of 
qur elégant) wears “a black coat and waistcoat, whilst the residue of 
costume .is that.of that mysterious colour known by the name of ped- 
per and salt,” and is moreover a “ pallid wretch, pitted with the small- 
pox, &c. he cannot be spoken of without exciting nervousness and 
vansea. Vivian, Grey is quite a.love of a man; wears violet-coloured 
in i. and: isses, or rather slobbers Italian greyhounds until they 
He. his lips... In his own. estimation he is “ devilish clever;” and in 
very one elses, to borrow his own. gentlemanlike phraseology, ‘“ de- 
fashi blackguard.” . Report. says, that this would-be-exquisite,—this 
shionable Cutpurse,.is intended by the author as a picture of 
himself. _ may possibly. have delineated his own character without 
The vehicle for the introduction of the dramatis-persone. of ‘this 
book. is the. most absurd’ that. can’ possibly be conceived. Vivian Grey 


at-an early ‘period of his career fanctes himself cut out for a diplomatist, 
and accordingly fixes on/a certain marquis of Carabas: as: the steppmg- 
stone to his “ambitious jviews, whom. he- eventually makes, the ‘means of 
bout to render him most 


his;promotion, whilst he persuades him that he is a 
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4 NUISANCES OF THE PRESS. 


important services. He flatters him with an idea that he is destined to 
lead the councils of the nation; and then offers himself as his Cat’s-pa 

to secure the co-operation of one of the most bitter enemies of his 
faction. The Marquis gives a sort of cabinet dinner, at which his 
young toad-eater makes a very silly speech, and is much compli. 
mented for his genius. Then, there is a pet lamb of the Leadenhall 
press, (a Mrs. Felix Lorraine) who abhors Vivian Grey, and tries to 
thwart his views ; and who, after an ineffectual attempt to poison him 
and clinging round his neck and “shrieking” like a “ cassowary.” 
breaks a blood-vessel in sheer spite, and kicks the bucket in the most 
approved style of modern romance. The Marquis of Carabas dis- 
covers the perfidy of Grey, and cuts him; after having designated him 
a sycophant, a liar, and a scoundrel. 

The attempts of Mr. D'Israeli to be always fashionable are abun- 
dantly ludicrous. Like most pretenders, he dwells upon those little 
points of etiquette, with which he has been made acquainted 
second-hand, in a manner which satisfactorily proves how little he is 
accustomed to keep the ‘‘ good society” about which he is so perpe- 
tually raving. Persons who mix in fashionable circles generally, do not 
notice those little distinctions, which will naturally enough strike 
individuals who are wholly unaccustomed to them. But we have neither 
space nor patience to pursue our notice of this catch-penny further. 
Mr. D'Israeli promises a continuation, and, in the meantime will, 
if he is industrious, turn a penny, although not an honest one, by 
giving persons the option of buying themselves out of his book. 

In a twopenny weekly publication, called the Star Chamber, edited 
by the author of Vivian Grey, and commenced for the purpose of 
breaking the hearts and destroying the fame of a large proportion 
of,.our: most popular living writers, Mr. D’Israeli himself publishes 
what he calls a Key to Vivian Grey. We shall have a few words to 
say on the subject of this periodical in our next number. After 
hiring men to walk about town with large placards on their backs, inti- 
mating that every living author would be satirized in its pages; boasting 
how much his work was feared and admired ; and expressing a confident 
hope that it would eventually influence the empire ;—Mr. D’Israeli 
finding that the Star Chamber was not likely to survive many weeks, 
gave the thing the coup de grace, as we suppose, to put it out of its 
misery. As it had scarcely circulated a hundred copies during its 
nine weeks existence, the Oxford Street coterie were of course some- 
thing handsome out of pocket. But then they are patriots, and having 
denounced Mrs. Hemans, L. E. L., Barry Cornwail, Alaric Watts, 
Bernard Barton, Milman, Hogg, Hannah More, Campbell &c. ; and eulo- 
gised Mr. Leigh, Mr. Knowles, and Samuel Rogers, think they have 
rendered an eminent service to their country. It is hinted that all the 
parties satirized have taken to their beds, and are never likely to arise 
again; but for this we cannot pretend to vouch. The young Israelite 
of the Star Chamber is sadly annoyed, that whilst “ L. E. L. and 
Alaric Watts are in daily demand, Samuel Rogers should have been 
completely shelfed!” It is certainly a subject of deep regret that the 
public should evince so little taste; but what is to be done? Would he 
have Mr. Watts and Miss Landon, cut each other’s throats, because 
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are read and purchased, whilst he, the “New UnkNown,” as 
the author of Vivian Grey calls himself, loses 1201. by a contemptible 
eatchpenny in nine weeks? But it is well that on this occasion he is 
himself the loser. By dint of his own assurance, and his father’s 
acquaintance with Murray, this spark got himself appointed editor 
of the Representative on its first publication; everybody (and Mr. 
Murray to his cost) knows with what success. The immense pre- 
tensions with which this journal was ushered into public notice, the 
liberality of the proprietor, and his connection with so many per- 
sons of sterling talent and sound political information, naturally -gave 
rise to lofty anticipations on the part of the public; and such was the 
sensation created by its announcement, that had it been managed with 
the most ordinary tact and ability, it would ere this have become one 
o: the most valuable newspaper properties in the metropolis. However, 
the influence of the elder Mr. D‘Israeli with Mr. Murray, and the 
feverish inpatience of his son to seize the editorial reins, induced the 
Emperor of the West to invest the ambitious newspaper Pheeton with 
. : sgl rr we few oN of the paper completely dispelled 
illusion which had been formed respecting it. It was indeed a 
fourish of trumpets, and enter Tom Thumb. In little more than a 
fortnight the Representative was damned past all redemption; and the 
editor after such a display of puppyism, ignorance, impudence, and 
mendacity, as have seldom been exhibited under similar circumstances, 
geen amid the scoffs and jeers of the whole Metropolitan literary 
ae for inflated with his newly-acquired honours he could not forbear 
- fd . his induction to the office from which he was thus speedily 
fence bs, oa hg with shame, disappointment, and 
Salibiedeldstecsons with tin me a satirist ; and having a pretty 
Bicida: roe the ady s-maids, footmen, and under-butlers 
' se * a Sada te Get em Pm 2 “peg nae out 
, utting the finishing stroke to Vivian 
ie =~ prepare the public mind for its éeepiion, and vent his invi- 
tented eet Ait roe numerous living writers who had been more suc~- 
tiletied io The ees yr cma serie eagpeyeen already 
was too blackguard for Mr. Colburn’s di- 
eau ne got it published for him by a person who had 
explain, § tame tolose; with what success its speedy demise will best 
ion that several horsewhips were preparing for him, Mr. 
_ a the meanness to call upon various persons who have been in- 

luced in Vivian Grey. and d his h l h 
Was the author of ies Adee eny, upon his Lonour as a gent Eman, that 
i To mention an instance within our own 
at whom “ nth nt in this spirit of poltroonery toa distinguished artist 
inbeetin ia : Sneered in his pages, and distinctly disclaimed all par- 
the work. Our readers will form a pretty correct notion of 


Person's pretensions to the character to which he aspires, when we 


Mentio indi 
2 upon “ indisputable authority” that HE 1s THE AUTHOR, and that 


hax’ 
better th If told more than one individual that he is. No one knows 
mu Ot. Murray who has written Vivian Grey ; since that gen- 


tle , 
R ae have published it if he had not already had so complete 
en of the author’s abilities ‘in his Representative. It was, 
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6 LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 


we are confidently informed, offered to him in the first instance, - Fo 
the present we take our leave of the “‘ new Unknown.” It is no 
of our object to attract notice to our pages by personality; but to apply the 
language of Lord Byron to the foregoing remarks, “ what else was to be 
done with him and his dirty pack, who feed by lying and slandering 
and slake their thirst with evil speaking.” As yet, however, we have 
by no means settled our account with him, as he may discover 
to his cost by the first of next month. Till then we hid him fare. 
well, 


————~+———- 
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THE Florentines have very obliging and even caressing manners; jn 
matters of business or treaty, however, they are positive, and will 
make use of brief and sarcastic sentences. I have reason to think they 
are very falsely accused of want of kindness to foreigners; and a pecu- 
liar grace embellishes their manner of doing a good office. The gene- 
rality of women make personal appearance and dress exclusively the 
subject of their conversation, and flatter each other without scruple, 
obviously, however, in the hope of a return. Sometimes they will 
come to the point at once:—‘‘ Ne trouvez vous pas tres pale et sans 
couleur aujourdhui? Ah! je suis bien assurée que mes yeux man- 
quent de leur feu ordinaire! N’est ce pas ma chere?” or “le petit 
fichie, me convient il. Jl me semble qu'il a l’air tres gentil.” At first 
this is extremely amusing to a mew Englishwoman. One evening a 
very beautiful and fascinating Italian had beguiled me in this way of 
many a compliment clumsily enough delivered, when she began to think | 
should expect some equivalent. She examined my dress, it was neither 
costly nor fashionable, she could find nothing to her purpose ; she had 
next recourse to what was still more hopeless, my face. At length, not 
to be foiled, “ Ah,” cried she, “‘ que vos cheveux sont jolis! Votre 
chevelure est 4 merveille. C’est la chataigne foucée.” This comph- 
ment loudly uttered, and in presence of a whole crowd of slaves, dis- 
composed my gravity, and at the same time a little confused me, my 
beautiful hair being very visibly a wig. I should have suspected an 
Englishwoman, and been quite sure that a Frenchwoman was quizzing 
me; but I should have wronged the amiable Parmesanne had I ascribed 
to her any other motive than the desire to make me contented with her 
and with myself. | : 

One evening, when she had devoted herself with even unusual success 
to the pleasing cares of the toilette, and sat triumphing in the homage 
of adorers of various nations, her serenity was somewhat troubled by ob- 
serving that a young German, who formed part of the group, said nothing : 
at length her patience quite failed, and she resolved to conquer this un- 
courteous silence ;—alluding to some flattering sentence which had just 
been delivered, she turned to me, with, “ Et qu’est ce qu’en dit 
Monsieur le Baron?” “ Et que voulez vous ma chére?” replied I, 
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Baron dit, avec tout le monde, que vous étes une Ange.— 
beer rmianede le Baron?” In fact, I suspected the German of 


Nest ‘ce pas 


being a little cynical, and amused myself with the thought of defeating 


. <tnenine humour; but he was too adroit for me; for when the 
his a ido lifted her fine eyes upon him, expecting a confirmation of 
Si “Sans doute,” said he, very gravely, ‘‘ Madame sera une 
rh quand elle habitera les cieux—mais j’espére que cette heure est 


encore bien loin.” 
Idleness and love of pleasure seem the leading features of the 
Italians, a taste greatly fostered by the frequent festivals of their church. 


You are less disgusted in Italy by working and open shops on Sunday, 
than in other parts of the Continent ; yet this does not apparently pro- 
ceed from greater reverence for the day, but from an eagerness to dedi- 
cate as many days as possible to amusement. In the part of Italy with 
which I am acquainted, all the individuals I have conversed with concur 
in openly ridiculing the rites, and even the doctrines, of their religion. 
I they incline to go farther, and disgusted with the glaring ab- 
surdities to which they are accustomed, would consider all religion, 
except pure deism, mere priest-craft: in this opinion they always 
expect to find congeniality in a Protestant, and when they discover you 
to be dess liberal than themselves, are much surprised; though un- 
willing to offend your notions, they will dexterously and politely recede. 
» The ecclesiastics, white, brown, and black, swarm about Florence; 
the Franciscans have credit for carrying on many an intrigue, and even 
for being, not seldom, principally concerned in them; many of them 
are strikingly fine objects, with elegant figures, set off to advantage by 
their picturesque costume, and heads worthy of the study of a Guido. 
The greater number of monks, meanwhile, do not by their appearance 
impress one in favour of the fraternity ;—their swollen, rubicond faces, 
and unwieldy en-bon-point, added to a certain cast of countenance, 
favour the suspicion that these brethren are far from having renounced 
the good things of this world. I have often asked my way, or other 
such casual information, from the monks, and was always secure of an 
answer couched in the most courteous terms, and delivered in dolcz 
em with the utmost suavity of manner. The most graceful male 
ce with in Italy was a Dominican friar, who brought me a 
etter from the beautiful Parmesanne. 
a sce of ancient name and high rank, will confine himself 
~ aamily to a few miserable rooms in his extensive Palfzzo, denying 
of > ag common comforts of life, whilst he is the possessor perhaps 
se "4 8 or sculpture worth 40 or 60,000 scudi; but he would rather 
: * “ian sell them: fire or bougies he cannot afford himself, but a 
, og ned the Pergola or Cocomero is essential; that he must have, 
win ’n whatever calamity of nature or fortune may fall upon him, he 
ist, as a matter of course, go every evening. , 
cide ri certainly a very good natured race ; their quarrels generally 
rat wet emselyes in loud and pompous exclamation ; blows are very 
slap, vi “on them; I have seen a man give another what we call a 
ys Aol the hand open, but a blow with the closed fist, a /a mode 


faye ~4y brutality of which they have no notion. The stilletto is, 1 
» Weapon much fallen into disuse, at least in Florence ; during 
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eight month’s residence, I heard but of three instances of fa 
and they occurred in the midst of the unrestrained riot of the Carnival 

No bands of Cyprians are allowed in Florence to parade the streets 0 

piazzas, a very great credit to the police of the Tuscan capital ; the ab. 
sence of this nuisance is-probably the reason why there is no place where 
women may walk at all times with so little risk of insult. 
_ The Florentine gentry are a poor-looking race, their want of dignity 
is quite surprising; the women, generally speaking, are greatly supe- 
rior ; and, judging from a few amiable examples, seem very capable of 
becoming good wives and good mothers ; one thing is certain, those who 
are so are held in particular esteem, their conduct is applauded even 
by those who walk “ in the primrose path of dalliance,” and every one 
is fond of expatiating on their merits. I cannot think the Italian women 
’ are envious or scandalous; it is true they are not fond of admitting each 
other’s beauty, but I never heard any thing like detraction from one of 
them. Itis very disagreeable to see the men hug and kiss each other in 
the streets, and play and fondle like kittens; it is not uncommon to 
witness such a rencontre between a couple of rude and ragged artizans, 
all black and grim from Vulcan’s forge; this unbecoming practice does 
not seem to ascend above the lower classes. 

There exists a society in Florence illustrative of the amiable disposi- 
tion of the government; it is called the Misericordia, and includes all 
ranks, from the grand-duke downwards ; when these associations are in 
procession, they wear a most lugubrious and appalling appearance ; the 
dress is a black surtout, with a hood or cowl of the same colour, with 
holes cut for the eyes or mouth: no one can be recognised under this 
frightful disguise. If a casualty happens, if a man is hurt by any com- 
mon chance, if he has a fit, the first of the Misericordia who,perceives 
the accident rings a little bell, and immediately any of the fraternity 
who may be within hearing flock to the summons,—it is their business 
to lend the sufferer all the aid in their power; they lay him, whether 
dead or living, on a bier covered with-a light pall ; if poor and destitute, 
they carry him to their own hospital, where he is watched and attended 
with the utmost skill and tenderness till his recovery. If he dies, he is 
decently buried at the expense of the institution ; if he is in good cir- 
cumstances, he is carried home to his friends. It happens frequently, 
that the first nobles in Florence, and some of the poorest individuals, are 
engaged in carrying the same bier. You seldom walk in Florence with- 
out meeting ‘one of these dismal processions. I have met two or three 
on the same morning. 

M. H. 


tal violence, 











THE WEDDING EXCURSION. 


) se trimmed, rushes strewed, cobwebs swept; the serving-men 
in their new fustians, their white stockings; and every officer his wedding garment 


ont—the carpets laid, and every thing in order? 
Curtis.—All ready ; and therefore I pray thee, news? 
Grumio—First, know, my horse is tired ; my master and mistress fallen out. 


Shakspeare. 


Taz wedding day had arrived, and all was bright and auspicious. 
The morning dawned without a cloud; the flowers shone in the sun- 
shine as if brides themselves ; the trees in their new foliage fluttered in 
the breeze like so many bridegrooms; and the birds sung as blithely 
a3 a band of wedding musicians. Within doors the scene was equally 
exhilirating. There were decorated rooms, well-dressed company, 

bles covered with delicacies—silk, smiles, and civility, on all sides. 
The matron manager of the bridal preparations knew well the im- 
portance of wedding-day arrangements; and, to use the expression 
common to shews of every kind, the whole ‘‘ went off with great spirit.” 
Precisely at the proper moment, the bride, veiled like a nun, but robed 
as for a ball, was supported into the room; company, carriages, and 
clergyman, were religiously punctual; the day was lovely; the crowd 
of spectators sufficient ; the bridegroom made no blunder about the ring ; 
the bride articulated the responses; the procession returned without 
accident ; the company sat down to breakfast ;—and again, precisely at 
the proper moment, the bride retired to put on a travelling dress and 
take leave of her mother. Nothing could be better managed. 

But no one, however gay, however worldly, could go through such a 
_ ri yea pire emotion ; and when the gauzes and satins 
Wer oved, and the heroine was arrayed to leave her father’s house, 
~~ was never more to be re-entered as a home, for a few minutes 

; argot that she was a bride, and burst into tears. 7 
ol dear Miss, don’t take on s0—what's done can’t be undone.— 

ay it is all for the best,” said her attendant, the nurse of her 
ee - sd cH are you, the prettiest creature eyes ever saw—not, 

80 pretty to me as when [| had you a baby in long 
pos : myself,—now @ woman grown, turning out into the trouble- 
a. ; and how will you ever keep house, and manage servants— 

“N y—l hardly know whether to laugh or cry !—” 
the. urse, said the lady mother, recalling the affectionate creature to 

| «0 gg ge concerns of the present moment, ‘‘ how can you 

2 nese child’s feelings—go and see that her dressing case is 
eng an a coxriage | The attendant left the room, and the 
comfort the ‘‘ mourning bride” after her own 
lee np ae my dear love, do compose yourself. What is to 
tive €, you give way to your feelings in this manner? posi- 

“ty your eyes are ; ; P 

: so red, I am quite ashamed. Only think how few 

ve home with such h 
itis von. ci appy prospects: J shall always be near to comfort 
excursion, ple yas troubles ; and you will have a most delightful 

~~ - 1 hear the carriage drawing up. Now, my dearest 


i9.—Is the hou 
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10 THE WEDDING EXCURSION, : 


love, don’t let me have to blush for you at the last; so well as you be 

haved through the ceremony; no trembling, no tears, no nonsense of 
any kind; but let me give you one piece of advice, love,—when rou 
return, don’t let Tomkins lay a finger on your hair; I was quite shocked 
when we were in church to see what a friz he had made it.” 

‘Oh, mamma! don’t, pray don’t talk so ;—what signify curls or 
any thing else at a time like this,” replied her daughter, surveying the 
room with an air of melancholy, partly real, and partly affected. “I never 
expected to suffer so much at leaving home—I fear I have done a 
foolish thing—I am changing a certainty for an uncertainty—eyen the 
chairs and tables seem to know that I am going—and the poor looking- 
glass that I have dressed at so often——-.” The fair speaker was over- 
come by her reminiscences, and had recourse to silence and her scent-box. 

““Mary Anne,” replied the matron, making use of the looking-glass 
for the practical purpose of arranging some of her numerous bows and 
curls, ‘‘ Mary Anne, this is neither behaving like a sensible girl, nor a 
good daughter; and I count it perfectly insulting to poor dear Gegrge, 
and exceedingly ungrateful to your father and myself——” 

She was here interrupted by the entrance of the bride’s-maid, wild with 
present honour, and prospective pleasure. She had at first voted most 
warmly in favour of Cheltenham as the scene of the wedding excursion, 
but the bridegroom having with equal consideration and good taste 
assigned her a companion in office, a charming young man, inasmuch 
as he was in uniform, and unmarried, she was now perfectly contented 
that they should journey to the Lakes. 

“* What! not ready yet!” was her exclamation on entering the 
room, “‘ and the carriage waiting, and the luggage fastened on—and 
George asking for you every instant. Oh, my dear, what zs the good of 


making such a fuss—if you were going to die you could but be un- 
happy you know; come, take my arm, and let me set you an example; 
there,—never saw you look so well,—never ! | We shall have a charm- 
ing excursion; I seem as if I had known Captain B ten years ; 
now, no more tears, I beg-—every one has been paying you such com- 
pliments, and George is so proud of you, and I have been talking about 


he 


you to those Dickenses till they are ready to die with spite 

Thus re-assured, the bride suffered herself to be comforted ; and she 
was again led into the drawing-room, the very model of graceful resig- 
nation. To have looked at her, none but the most uncharitable would 
have supposed that she herself had ever entertained the slightest wish 
to become a bride. Love, marriage, and decoration, might all have 
been the result of mere accident and surprise. Her mother consigned 
her to her husband as the “best of daughters ;” and he of course 
received her as “an invaluable treasure.” Every one came forward to 
say something equally appropriate and delightful, till it appeared that so 
suitable, so auspicious, so every way happy a union had never occurre 
in the annals of matrimony. At length the bride with becoming slow- 
ness ascended the carriage, the bride’s-maid having less dignity to sup- 
port moved after her at a quicker pace,—the gentlemen took their 
appointed stations,—heads were bowed, and handkerchiefs displayed,— 
the carriage drove off,—and thus commenced the first act of the 
Weppine Excursion. 
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hefore we proceed, a word about the happy couple, and wedding 
sions in general. 


resent bride was devoted to dress, fashion, and gaiety. She 
her first offer because it was a good one, and she became 
9 she was going to be married. Love and lutestring had 
pos few months occupied her mind in pretty equal proportions ; 
and her thoughts had been quite as much given to the artists who were 
to furnish her wedding paraphernalia, as to the husband-elect, on whom 
would depend the happiness or misery of her married life. The gentle- 
man was a good-natured, good-looking young man, not over-burdened 
with. talent and feeling, but one who could make himself sufficiently 
ble amongst common-place people, and talk sufficiently well on all 
common-place topics. Had his bride elect jilted him, it would not perhaps 
have broken his heart; nevertheless, he believed her to be a very 
charming young woman, and was fully resolved to make her a good 
husband. The love which subsisted between these ‘‘ betrothed” was 
of that kind on which hundreds and thousands live to their lives’ end, 
and are what the world call ‘“‘ uncommonly happy.” Possessing abso- 
lutely nothing of that depth and delicacy which gives to the sentiment 
a hallowed character—their love, aided by the occupations and pleasures 
of society, maintains a bustling existence ; but it is ill suited for re- 
tirement : the world is its home, and there only can it have its being. 
With regard to wedding excursions, we would suggest the propriety 
of suiting the places visited to the parties who visit. Intellect,as well 
as heart—reason, in addition to love, is requisite in those who venture 
upon seclusion and fine scenery. When the first pleasurable impression 
is worn, off, the devotees of artificial life sigh for worldly haunts and 
congenial spirits. They grow tired of the lakes, and disgusted with 
Bolton Abbey itself. Two common-minded persons may converse 
agreeably in @ crowd, and yet be reduced to bankruptcy when thrown 
upon nature and each other. Deprived of their usual topics, their con- 
versation languishes into “the question, the reply, and the rejoinder ;” 
ennut ensues, and those who fancied they could love in a desert, discover 
that they can love much better in the world. And yet, paradoxical as 
it may seem, those very causes (idleness and seclusion) which oft-times 
induce a diminution of romantic feeling between a married pair, as 
often induce it in the minds of two who are disengaged ; although they 
too be unintellectual, and deficient in genuine sensibility. We pretend not 
‘© argue this position; but merely to assert and illustrate its general truth. 
“About a fortnight, had elapsed since the auspicious day with which 
this paper commenced ;, during that period our bridal party had visited 
much of ‘the Scenery of the north: with what effect the following con- 
versations will evidence. 
wns evening, and the married pair stood together in as lovely a spot 
.» 1) OF any other country can exhibit. The sun had made a “ golden 
the western sky was yet flushed with his parting smile— 


“« The sylvan slopes with corn-clad fields 
Were hung, as if with golden shields, 
Bright trophies of the sun ! 

Like a fair sister of the sky, 

Unruftied did the blue lake lie, 

The mountains looking on :””— 
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whilst rock, wood, hamlet, and distant hill, were clothed in th 
haze, that ‘‘ apparel of celestial light,” which makes the rug 
beautiful, and the beautiful divine. 

“ Delightful evening,” said the bridegroom, at the sanie moment 
contradicting his assertion with a yawn. 

‘¢ Pretty the water looks,” replied the bride, in a languid tone, 

“« Very,” replied the gentleman, as he picked up a pebble, and made 
what schoolboys call a duck-and-a-drake on its surface. 

‘« What are we to do to-morrow, love ?” inquired the lady, after a 
considerable interval of silence. 

‘“‘ Don’t know, indeed, my dear”—I suppose B and Sophia 
have planned an excursion somewhere ; and again the bridegroom closed 
his sentence with a yawn. 

“‘ | think we must have seen every thing—-at least I feel as if we 
had,” observed his companion, ‘‘ don’t you think, love, a set of coloured 
views gives one just as good an idea of these places as coming to see 
them ?” 

“‘ Exactly; but then there's the say so. I wish I had brought my 
flute and fishing tackle with me ; B—— is not half such good company 
as I expected ”—— 

‘* And Sophia,” interrupted the bride, ‘‘ is most exceedingly inat- 
tentive. I wish we had gone to Cheltenham, what are we to do if 
there comes another wet day ?” 

“* Why, you know, my dear,” said her husband, “I told you what 
would happen ; these places are only pleasant when you have a large 
party with you.” : 

Indeed, George, you are quite right, and I wish with all my heart 
we were at home.” : 

“¢ So do I, Mary Anne, for the races are the week after next, and I 
see my friend L—— has entered Honeymoon for the gold cup.” 

‘¢ And the race ball!” ejaculated the lady, in a tone of dismay, “ what 
have we been thinking of to forget them? Do, love, let us go home; | 
am sure we have seen every thing here.” 

“‘ Well, my dear,” replied the gentleman, with vivacity, “ I’m sure 
you have my consent, and I'll take you down to Cheltenham for a 
week or two when our bustle is over at home; I should like that trip 
myself.” ; 

The bride was in extacies. ‘‘ And will you, really—Oh, I am quite 
happy—I awill write to my mother to-night, and we will leave this 
stupid place to-morrow ; ‘dear, good, kind, indulgent creature ; but you 
won't alter your mind, George,”. said she, suddenly stopping in her 
praises, “‘ You really will take me to Cheltenham—and stylishly ; Oh, 
we shall be so happy, let us go and tell our companions.” ote 

Whilst this conjugal dialogue took place without doors, the bride's- 
maid and her brother in office, stationed at the inn window which com- 
manded a view of the same scene, held a conference in a very different 
strain. Weshall merely give its close, informing the reader that the 
parts we omit related to taste, friendship, Moore’s Melodies, happiness; 
quadrilles, and the last Scotch novel. 

‘* Who could ever tire of this scenery ?” exclaimed the young lady, 
with enthusiasm. 


at ethereal 
ged appear 
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e ) + e ‘ 
« Not'in such society, ’ replied her companion, ‘‘ I shall never have 


e h was 
ewe never can have been out a whole fortnight—it has 
no ee 
és are not tired ‘ 
aria could live here for ever,—look at that darling cottage, 


with its honey-suckle porch.” 


« Q that for thee some home like that may smile,” 


lant captain’s gallant reply. 
phe pa Dy ood ts line correctly,” said Miss Sophia, with de- 
ightful simplicity. | 
ial Baa tks the original reading,” replied the captain, and he 
repeated, ina most subduing manner— 
‘© that for mz some home like that may smile.”’ 

With a quick sense of propriety, the young lady immediately changed 
the conversation, and directed her companion’s attention to the blue- 
ness of the sky, the shadows upon the mountains, and the little boats 
upon the water. | 

They were interrupted to receive the information with which the 
reader is already acquainted. The change of plans did not, as he will 
readily imagine, meet with their approval ; and it was with very different 
feelings that bride and bride’s-maid sat down to write their respective 
letters; the former to her mother, the latter to a most intimate friend. 
We subjoin extracts from both. 

“ Indeed, my dear mother, if I were to be married a hundred times, 
I would neither come to this country, nor travel with a bride’s-maid, 
Both Sophia and Captain B— are extremely ill bred, and are so taken 
up with each other, that they pay George and myself scarcely any at- 
tention. I suspect they intend to have a wedding excursion of their 
own before long. There is very little company here this season, at least 
what I call company; and good clothes are quite thrown away, for if 
you get caught in a shower whilst exploring, it is very uncertain whether 
youcan shelter ; and if you can, the cottages are poor paltry places. They 
are real cottages. By the way, how came we all to forget that the 
races Were so much earlier this year? George is extremely vexed, as 
he much wishes to see L.’s horse run; and as there will be no other ball 
before the winter assemblies commence, I think it would be a thousand 
pities to lose this opportunity of making my appearance. It is my own 
ht opinion; that Sophia will be a bride before winter, and of course 
ould not like to see myself superseded.. We have therefore decided 

shorten our excursion, and you may expect us home in a few days. 
pe regrets quite as much as I do, that we should have come. to this 
ut-of-the-world country. Captain B— and Sophia, seem to find it de- 
— but oI think they are very romantic, and know nothing of the 
hein 5: ve and a cottage are, as you have so often remarked, per- 
mag maionlos I have no doubt that George and I shall enjoy much 

noma happiness ; Our Opinions coincide on all important points, and he 
—_ a to take me to Cheltenham, when our visiting bustle is 
but T fod rng I left home, 1 was too much agitated to observe it, 
my travelling pelisse disgracefully made ; this is, however, of 
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14 THE WEDDING. EXCURSION. 


less consequence, as a shower of rain has completely spoiled it, | 
never be sufficiently thankful that I left my gros de Naples bonnet be. 
hind. George is rather vexed to find that they have mistered him in the 
newspapers, and I observe they have blundered about the nafhe of "on 
house, which, since the addition of the coach-house and stables, has been 
called Irlington Hal/ ; but this comes of trusting to friends. Did | no 
know your kind anxiety about every thing connected with my comfort. ] 
should be in an agony about my drawing-room curtains, La Fitte has 
surely made the alteration he promised ; if he has not, pray persecute him 
till he does, for that ball fringe is not tobe endured. I[ know] can trust 
you to arrange my wardrobe against myreturn ; but let the dregs in which 
I shall appear at the ball, have a drawer to itself; I would not have it 
crushed for the world. Have you any idea what strangers intend to call] 
upon me? George’s acquaintances and mine will, when added together, 
make such a large circle, that I am not exceedingly anxious for new 
friends, unless they are particularly stylish people; for I am convinced 
that the happiness of young married persons chiefly depends on their 
choice of company. Be sure give my best love to all the Johnsons and 
Dickenses, and tell them what a charming excursion we have had, and 
how happy I am. I believe I have now said every thing of consequence. 
Pray remember about the ball fringe, and with my best love, in which 
George joins, believe me, dear mother,— Your affectionate child, 

3 “¢ Mary Anne 

*« P. S. You may depend on seeing us in four days, at the farthest; 
I would not stay an hour longer than necessity compels me.” 

The following are the closing remarks contained in the bride’s-maid’s’ 
epistle :— : 

*“* And now, my dear friend, will you give credit to my assurance, that 
Mr. and Mrs. are so insensible to the charms of this earthly pa- 
radise! Excursions which have enraptured Captain B— and myself, 
have overwhelmed them with ennui ; and though I am sure we have be- 
haved towards them with the greatest tact and delicacy, never intruding 
upon their téte-a-tétes, joining them in their rambles, or endeavouring in 
the least to divert their attention from each other, they are evidently 
displeased with us. How different are tastes! They are perpetually 
sighing for noisy pleasures, and vulgar gaiety, whilst we are contented 
with a solitary walk or ride, during which we are obliged to entertain 
each other. Is it not provoking that our happy couple should have de- 
termined to return home immediately, for the sake of those horrid 
races, and that abominable ball? Captain B— regrets as much as | 
do, this change in our plans; for, as he justly remarks, we shall have no 
pleasure in conversing in acrowd. Pray do not suppose I have a reason 
for my regret,—I hope you know me too well, to suppose that | could 
be guilty of the impropriety of falling in love with a person whom I have 
only known a fortnight. 1 may own, without a blush, that I am attached 
to the country ; and that if I were to bemarried a hundred times, it should 
be the scene of my wedding excursions. I need not remind you who ‘should 
be my bride’s-maid. But I must conclude, Captain B— interrupts me, 
to solicit one farewell ramble before we leave these enchanting scenes, 
perhaps for ever.—Believe me unalterably your's, 


” 


‘< GopHIA.” 
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‘ci is farewell ramble. It was 
1 anticipate the result of this 
pei achion ‘lh of romance; the breeze 


« Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees,” — 


) _bred to withhold her influence on such an oc- 
a aoe ey ‘alb ihe a modest star peeped forth like an attend- 
peg the birds sang their vesper carols—the air was mingled 
wr usic—every thing tended to a love scene. The conversation 
- Oe teckio> but when the ramblers returned to the inn, the young 
id yen to erase from her letter the passage on the impropriety of 
slg in love in a fortnight, to add in a postscript, that she was engaged 
«be married. Captain B— found the “ happy couple” where he had 
ieft them, with this change in their occupations ; that the bride-groom, 
having his nails; was whistling a waltz ; and that the bride, hav- 
ing finished her letter, had taken up an old newspaper. 
Thus ended a wedding excursion, in course of which two of the same 
fell out of love, and the remaining two fell ix. What effect a re- 
turn into the world produced upon their respective feelings, we leave as 


aproblem to be solved by the sagacious reader. 





~~ 


THE DESERTER. 


Loup raved the gust, the torrent fell 

On the night-watch of the centinel ; 

Swept o’er the skies the hurrying scud, 

The moon broke thro’ the storm in blood ; 
The river roared along the glen, 

The wolf howled from his mountain den ; 
The winged hermit of the gloom 

Pealed his drear dirge o’er tower and tomb. 


Far on the outskirt of the host 

The war-worn soldier held his post ; 
The victim of protracted wars, 

His toils rewarded but with scars; 
When memory’s dreams of home arose, 
Fair as the visions of repose ; 

And longings wild, and wishes vain 

To view his native land again, 

Like phrenzy, wrought upon his brain. 


, A soldier’s honour was forgot ; 
_ And death is the deserter’s:lot.— 
Caught in the act of crime, he stands 
With sullen brow and fettered hands, 
. To hear the law’s awarded doom ; 
A soldier’s death, a foreign tomb. 
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The sun now lingering o’er the land, 
Smiles on his life’s fast ebbing sand, 

And ere it sinks beyond the wave, 

Shall gild his cold, unconscious grave.— 
On earth and sky he wildly cast 

One glance, his saddest and his last ; 

Oh many a drear and pale review 

Rose as he looked that long adieu, 

To the bright scene that round him lay :— 
The blessed light of this fair day, 

The choral anthem of the bowers, 

The bloom of incense-breathing flowers, 
And forms that gleamed on fancy’s eye, 
Betwixt him and the evening sky.— 

His weeping wife and child were there 
All beautiful amidst despair.-— 

Then blenched, methought, his manly cheek, 
Moved the pale lips that could not speak ; 
For on that heart-appalling thought, 

That dream with more than madness fraught, 
There passed with one brief moment by 

A whole life’s hoarded agony. 
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The lots in silence drawn, reveal 

The hands that must his sentence seal ; 
Then sternest eyes were dimmed with tears, 
Limbs shook, that never shook with fears ; 
For they who often side by side 

Had stemmed with him the battle’s tide 
And shared his couch, must now fulfil 

The dark decree, the doomer’s will. 

Around his eyes the ’kerchief pressed, 

The grave received its living guest ; 

There while in act of prayer he kneeled, 
From trembling hands the death-shot pealed, 
And soft and calm he sunk to rest, 

As the babe upon its mother’s breast. 
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THE LOST REFLECTION. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMANN. 


were at length come to such a pass that Erasmus Spikher 
found himself enabled to accomplish the wish that he had all his life 
in hi ast. and with a lightsome heart and well-gar- 
nourished in his breast, Sa ga 
nished he placed himself in’ the carriage which was to bear him 
away from his chill northern home to the genial and sunny clime of 
_ His dear gentle housewife shed floods of tears in anticipation of 
the dreariness of solitude; she lifted the little Rasmus into the car- 
riage (having first rerio 0 oi pose to his grace and 
that the father might kiss his hopeful urchin once again. ‘* Fare~- 
oa my dear Erasinus Spikher,” said she, sobbing, ‘‘ I will keep thy 
house with all duty and watchfulness. Think often of me, be true to 
me, and be sure you don’t lose your pretty travelling-cap through that 
foolish habit which you have contracted of throwing your head forwards 
in your naps.” Spikher promised all this, and departed. 

In the charming Florence, Erasmus fell in with a party of his country 
men, revelling with the eagerness of youth in all the luxuriant enjoy- 
ments of that enchanting clime. He proved himself a jovial companion- 
able fellow, and his lively wit, combined with the peculiar talent of 
pein of judgment and keenness of satire with the wildest 
starts of imagination, imparted an extraordinary piquancy to their ban- 
quetings ‘and revels. It happened on one siicdilibe odd “i young peo- 
ple (Erasmus being only seven-and-twenty, of course included) held a 
little evening féte in the illuminated bosquet of a delightful garden. 
Fach of the youths, excepting only our hero, had brought a lovely 
donna with him. The gentlemen wore the old-fashioned German cos- 
pore b tee aa fantastically attired in gay colours, each differing 
with frie > en t ie mes comune in oe yar dance, the i s 
watiig in the rach g, might have taken them for a bed of tulips 

n one of the ladies had sung a soft Italian love song to the 
graceful accompaniment of her mandolin, the youths struck up a Ger- 
ay eudelay, accompanied by the merry jingling of their glasses 

with the rich wine of Syracuse. Italy is, indeed, the land of 
Pre evening breeze breathed in ardent sighs; the perfumes of 
meine iwaaiay: soft as the murmurs of love, pervaded the 
es With the sportive gambols which the ladies, offering 
Pi ree wht onerias so peculiar to the Italian damsels, had com- 
the Adonis of the and faster grew the mirth and hilarity. Frederick, 
ner's taper wai © party, rose up, and with one arm encircling his part- 
ih at a ust; while the other bore the bumper of sparkling Syracuse 

™ the air, he exclaimed, “Where is bli ar 
Rot ee , ere is bliss to be found, if it be 
But Jouiye gentle and lovely maids of Italy? You are love itself! 
to bé ove mus, continued he, turning to Spikher, ‘‘ do not appear 
of all the Sensible ‘of this, for not only have you neglected, in defiance 
tithe:fiee hee pg rules of gallantry and good breeding, to invite a lady 
But you are, moreover, so gloomy and absent to-day, that 
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18 THE LOST REFLECTION. 


had you not at least drunk and sung bravely, I should fear you had 
plunged at once into the depths of melancholy. 

‘‘ IT must confess to you, Frederick, that in this manner | dare not 
enjoy myself. You know that I have left behind me a dear and amiable 
wife whom I love more than liie, and against whom I should commit a 
public act of treachery if I we~ to select a partner in these frolicsome 
games for a single nigh*. Wit.: you bachelors it is different; but I as 
a family man .” ‘fhe young men laughed outright at Erasmus’ 
attempt to give a suitable cast of gravity to his youthful and good. 
natured countenance as he uttered the words “‘ family man.” 

Frederick’s partner desired him to interpret what Erasmus had said 
and then turning to the latter, with a serious look, and holding up her 
finger in a threatening manner, she said, “‘ You cold, cold German! 
but have a care, you have not yet seen Giulietta.” 

At that moment there was a rustling at tlie entrance of the grove, 
and a lady of dazzling beauty entered the illuminated circle. Her white 
robe fell in rich broad folds, leaving her polished shoulders exposed to 
view ; the wide sleeves descended to her elbows; her hair was parted 
in front, and gathered up behind in many braids; chains of gold round 
her neck, and costly bracelets encircling her wrists, completed the 
antique costume of the maiden, and to look at her you would think it 
was a portrait of Rubens or Mieiris that -had started into life and mo- 
tion. ‘* Giulietta!” exclaimed all the ladies at once. Giulietta, whose 
angelic beauty eclipsed them all, accosted them with a soft melodious 
voice—‘‘ I pray you, let me partake of your pretty féte, ye noble Ger- 
man youth; I will to him yonder, who is without love and joy among 
you all.” With that she turned to Erasmus, and seated herself in the 
chair which had been left vacant near him. The maidens whispered 
among themselves, ‘“‘ Only see how lovely Giulietta is again to-day!” 
And the youths said, “ How is this with Erasmus? he has won the 
belle, and has been only mocking us.” 

Erasmus felt so peculiar a sensation at the sight of Giulietta that he 
knew not himself what it was that so vehemently agitated him. When 
she approached him a strange power seized him, and oppressed him 
almost to suffocation. With his eye fixed upon her, and his lips frozen, 
he sat there unable to utter a word, while his companions loudly ex- 
tolled the maiden’s beauty and gentleness. 

Giulietta rose, and taking a goblet of wine, presented it to Erasmus. 
He received the goblet, gently pressing her delicate fingers; he drank ; 
fire streamed through his arteries. ‘Then Giulietta asked jestingly, 
“‘ Shall I be your partner?” Erasmus threw himself at her feet, and 
pressed both her hands to his heart, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Yes, thou art! I 
have always loved thee; thee, thou angel! I have beheld thee in my 
dreams ; thou art my paradise, my life, my heaven!” 

All thought that the wine had got into Erasmus’ head, for thus they 
had never seen him; he seemed another man. “ Yes, thou art my life! 
Thou glowest within me with consuming flames! Let me perish, I care 
not, so it be with thee!” so cried Erasmus, the steady, scrupulous, 
“‘ family man.” Giulietta raised him up; become more composed, he 
seated himself beside her, and ‘soon the festive gambols were renewed 
which Giulietta’s entrance had interrupted. When Giulietta sang, her 
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seraphic swelled. all breasts, inciting in them extraordinary plea- 
pe ie clear voice carried a secret fire in it that kindled all 


— yn er already announced the break of day, when Giulietta 
proposed to end the fete. They broke up accordingly. Erasmus 
offered his services to conduct her home, but she declined them, pointing 
out to him the house where he might find her in future. During the 

by way of finale, Giulietta vanished 


roundelay which the youths sung, 
out of the bosquet ; she was seen passing along a distant alley of the 


garden, preceded by two lacqueys bearing torches; Erasmus did not 
venture to follow her. The youths took their respective partners under 
their arms, and departed in high glee. Disturbed in mind, and agitated 
with various novel emotions, Erasmus at length followed, attended by 
his little foot boy, with a torch; having gradually lost all his compa- 


nions, he was passing along a distant street, which led to his dwelling. 


The glow of morning had risen high, and the servant extinguished his 
useless torch by striking it upon the stone pavement, when suddenly a 
singular figure, which seemed to start from the midst of the ascending 
sparks, appeared before our hero; a tall slender man, with a sharp 
hawk’s nose, sparkling eyes, and a mouth distorted by a malicious grin ; 
he was habited in a flame-coloured coat, with glittering steel buttons. 
“Ho, ho,” cried he, in a shrieking tone of voice, ‘‘ you have surely es- 
out of some old book of pictures, with your mantle, your slit dou- 
blet, and feathered barette. You look droll enough, Master Erasmus, 
but will you expose yourself to the ridicule of the rabble in the streets ? 
idee and into your vellum binding.” ‘‘ What is my dress 
you, sald Lrasmus, waxing wroth, and would have passed on, pushing 
the red fellow aside, but he exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, well, don’t be in such a 
pas oa ” to Giulietta quite arnysthes Erasmus turned briskly 
pat oh - 8 that about Giulietta?” cried he, seizing the fellow by 
bela before Spikher © rg he igus ne like had giiag and 
vanished aware of him. ere § our hero, 
prey iciems with the steel button in his hand, which he had torn from 
kelows coat. ‘‘ That was the wonder-working doctor, Signor 
ae es aman re st _ you 2” said the boy ; but Erasmus 
| , and hurried home. 
zasmus availed himself of the permission to visit Giulietta, and was 
ew om with all that friendliness and sweetness of manner which 
ifamed him “4 her own. To the maddening passion with which she had 
ber eyes ne rang a mild and even conduct; only now and then 
oe Aa ghter, and Erasmus felt a soft shudder pass through 
man Saad she regarded him with a peculiar look. She 
hdiieios aoe at she loved him, but her whole manner and conduct 
him eve that she did, and so it was that the bands which bound 
dom saw his rsh ey A glorious sun of joy arose before him. He sel- 
| ne nds, for Giulietta had introduced him into another circle. 
him earn wt” Frederick chanced to meet him, and would not let 
ee peewee Erasmus’ sensibility was awakened by the remi- 
meat father-land-and home, he thus addressed him: Do 
texion ?.. ’Y Pikher, that. you have fallen into a very dangerous con- 
~~ #00 Must havealready remarked, that Giulietta 1s one of the 
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20 THE LOST REFLECTION. 


most artful courtezans that ever existed. They tell all sorts of strang 
and mysterious stories about her, which place her in a very extraord; ; 
light. You afford an example yourself, that when she will, she exercises 
an irresistible power over men’s hearts, and entangles them in indis- 
soluble bonds, for you are entirely altered : you abandon yourself alto. 
gether to her seductive arts; you think no longer of your dear house. 
wife——” 

Here Spikher covered his face with both his hands, and sobbed 
aloud, crying out, “‘ Oh my dear, faithful wife!” Frederick observed 
that a severe internal conflict had commenced—“ Spikher,” continued 
he, “ let us depart instantly.” ‘“ Yes, Frederick,” cried Erasmus, 
hastily, ‘‘ you are right. I know not what gloomy and horrible pre- 
sentiments seize hold of me. I must go—this very day.” 

The two friends. hurried along the street, and were met by Signor 
Dapertutto, who laughed in Erasmus’ face, exclaiming, “ Prythee be 
quick—haste, haste, Giulietta is waiting for you, her heart full of love, 
and her eyes full of tears.—Quick, quick.” 

Erasmus was thunderstruck. ‘‘ I detest this charlatan from my 
very soul,” said Frederick, ‘‘ and that he should have free in and egress 
at Giulietta’s” What! this contemptible fellow known to Giulietta! 
to Giulietta ! 

“‘ Where have you been all this while,” cried a soft female voice 
from a balcony, have you quite forgotten me already?” It was Giulietta, 
before whose residence the friends stood without remarking it. With 
one spring Erasmus was in the house. ‘‘ Now that he is once there, 
none can save him,” said Frederick, half aloud, and pursued his way. 

Giulietta had never been more lovely than Erasmus now found her; 
she was attired in the same costume in which he had first beheld her ; 
and she shone in all the splendour of youth, health, and beauty. 
Erasmus presently forgot all that passed with Frederick ; the highest 
rapture bore him away more powerfully than ever; for never had 
Giulietta shewn him so unreservedly the full force of her affection: 
she seemed to remark none but him; to exist only for his sake. 

A féte was to be held at a villa which Giulietta had hired for the 
summer season. They repaired thither... Amongst the company was 
a young Italian, of a disagreeable person and yet more disagreeable 
manners, who fluttered about Giulietta, and excited a deep feeling of 
jealousy in Erasmus, who separated himself from the rest, and strode 
up and down a distant alley of the garden. Giulietta sought him. 
“‘ What ails thee,?” said she, ‘‘ Art thou not wholly mine ! and 
throwing her delicate arms around him, she pressed a tender kiss upon his 
lips. Flames of fire darted through him like lightning ; in his frenzied 
passion he pressed her to his breast, exclaiming, ‘‘ No, I will pig 
leave you, though disgrace and destruction follow.” Giulietta smiled 
with a peculiar expression at these words, and cast at him the same 
glance which had before made him shudder. They returned to the 
company. The disgusting young Italian now took up the role . 
Erasmus ; impelled by jealousy he gave vent to all sorts of taunts an 
insults against the Germans in general, and Erasmus Spikher in pat- 
ticular. The latter at length lost patience, and striding boldly up t 
the Italian, said, “ Desist from these contemptuous sneers upon My 
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vcontry anc mayself, or I will: gi 
var skill in swizaming in yO give you an opportuni | 
ered inthe Italian’ peneeenren a as my Mr 
threw him down, and giving: rind be. eames seized him “rang a dagger 
the throat announced that he wna te kick in the ne “ the : throat, 
ypon Erasmus, he was almost: giving up the gh ck, a rattle in 
self seized and drage 1 aE ee All rushed 
the use of his facult y, and his senses lef hness; he felt 
at the feet of Gi ties he found hi eft him. W 
of Giulietta, who su himself in : hen he 
ie bent over him. °¢ —_— him in her poate small cabinet 
n nts indescribably gentle oe wicked ‘Germ with her head 
mass escued you from inansine hat anguish hav an,” said she 
love oe ay os Italy—you must = peril, but you are a apes caused me 4 
on The thoughts of s a0 must part sain longer safe ls 
ony.“ Let me sta gfe eparation plun you, dear! 
than to live without + jee he, “* I bx ge Erasmus into a re I 
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pi that a feeble distant — het Mow ntibred oa ies for-as 40 viie coe 
struck "3 was the voice of Nee alled him by ae words it seemed 
: a and Giulietta —e German ‘vos painful accents. 
«Could peas wife. Alas! E in a singular ma e.. | Erasmus was 
They ane oo entirely, and ag you will too lame “‘ You are 
bagieatiacanlt of sh AR eR mE oon. forget me.” 
Giulietta at of the aia: ront of the noble —_ Erasmus. ; 
‘Latin P Exebveins , with wax lights _——o glass whi 
e me th closer to g burnin ° ich 
mbiidinin: ay reflection. tho her bosom. whi g on either side 
manded Spikhor anrdtverea?’o1 einen my 80 “9 ertetarid said, 
his form oe full of hud -  Giulietta, wh ee ; it shall be mi : 
retain and Giulietta’s fi sided : He looke d ria mt meanest th ou 9” a 
Orey Ss mopemarprag besitidieed hare sat Rape which 2 eflected 
polished 1 eR Sisthl te meet he, “a thing shat How can you 
upon me, thou whi “Not even ine out of every cle accompanies me 
even thy unstead e hast professed y attendant liken rH pool and ever 
toe thon o shall aioe mine with aan _— bestow 
Soong ae eae er with me th endnouliy «Nat 
oe madde gushed out Ho neithér love i ugh this wretched 
f I mus k hing with : etta’s dark JOY for me !” 
, keep m passion and spark! 
. tear it from yr eflection ae? ? exclaimed 6 M ing eyes; then 
tta’s ; thee ti ’ it shall b , ust I then le 
kisses bu till thow has e thine for e ave thee ? 
Se eRe pmlEeN baeyaelfy my body sand and no powe 
te mirror. ‘Beene aroyclcona his his: lips as he ut and soul.” Giu- 
his ‘motions ih smus saw him and stretc uttered these words 
; it slid-j that his i hed out h 
“gwar vapour id into Giulietta’ image came forth er arms towards 
iatins| wc Welt ’s arms, and orth, independent 
hi ‘scoffines.: se} croaking hide vanished with . of 
Senseless i 85°; seized with eous voices n her in a 
efaction: of ‘hi but the dreadfu the cramp of ter ow mocked him 
my his way io senses, hs h - me ish of his mst a sank to the 
the h wn th . rushed ; overcam 
. a door he w : Stairs, which he de phage thick pure sa 
wa as seized escended ess 
“You are ed and placed in a sm without accident. 
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’ said the man who: had 
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‘¢ however, all will now go well, if you will but give youse 

to me; Giulietta has done her part, and Senate ae anne 
You are, in truth, sir, a charming young man, astonishingly tadieaaee 
agreeable jests, such as Giulietta and I take great delight in. That was 
an excellent German kick in the gullet, for instance; how the amoroso’s 
tongue dangled out of his mouth, a lurid blue—he looked ridiculous 
enough ; and did you mind how he croaked and cackled, and how 
unwilling he was to make his exit?” The man’s tone was so ironical 
that his words were daggers to the breast of poor Spikher. “ Whoever 
you may be,” said he, “‘ be silent on the subject of that dreadful deed 
which I repent 7 

“‘ Repent? Repent? Then probably you repent too that you have 
known Giulietta, and won her gentle love?” <‘ Alas! Giulietta! Giu- 
lietta!” sighed Erasmus, ‘‘ Why you are childish,” continued the 
man. You wish and hope, and pretend to be in love, but every little 
difficulty casts you down. Truly it is a disagreeable thing to be com- 
pelled to leave your mistress, but yet if you staid here, I could preserve 
you from all the daggers of your persecutors, as well as from the sword 
of justice.” 

The thought of remaining with Giulietta operated powerfully upon 
Erasmus. ‘‘ How were that possible?” ‘‘ I know a sympathetic means 
which will strike your enemies with blindness ; which, in short, will so 
operate that you shall always appear to them with a different face, and 
they shall never recognize you. As soon as it is day you will have the 
goodness to look long and stedfastly into a mirror; with your reflection 
I will then, without the smallest injury ,to it, perform certain operations, 
and you are safe; you may then live with Giulietta, without danger, 
enjoying all the delights of love.” ‘‘ Dreadful! dreadful! exclaimed 
Erasmus. ‘‘ What is dreadful, my worthy,” inquired the man, deridingly. 
‘* Alas! I have—I have—” ‘‘ Left your reflection,” cried the other, 
hastily ; ‘‘ left it with Giulietta? ha, ha, ha, bravissimo, my worthy! 
Now you may run through meadow and wood, through city and village, 
till you find your wife and the little Rasmus, and become again a 
‘ family man,’ although minus your reflection, a thing of little importance 
to Madam Spikher, who will possess yourself, while Giulietta must 
content herself with your image.” ‘‘ Peace! thou dreadful wretch !” 
cried Erasmus, bursting with fury. 

At that moment a party approached along a cross-road, singing and 
laughing in high glee, and bearing torches, which cast their red glare 
upon the carriage. “Erasmus looked his companion in the face, and 
beheld the detested Signor Dapertutto. He leaped down from the car- 
riage at the risk of his neck, and ran to meet the party, for he had 
already recognized in the distance Frederick's full-sounding bass voice. 
Erasmus quickly made his friend acquainted with all that had passed, 
concealing only the loss of his reflection. Frederick hastened with him 
to the city, and se speedily were their measures taken, that when morn- 
ing dawned, Erasmus, mounted upon a fleet horse, had left Florence far 
behind him. 

Spikher has recounted many adventures that befel him on this jour- 
ney ; the most remarkable was the incident which first occasioned him to 
feel severely the loss of his reflection. He happened to dismount for 
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the purpose of refreshing himself and his jaded horse at an inn ina I 
city, jast at the moment when dinner was announced, and he tn 
‘ no oo without remarking that a fine large 
mirror immediately opposite to him. A mischi 
jemon, in the shape of a waiter, who had stationed himself behind. his 
chair, observed that in the mirror one of th ? 
, obs e chairs appeared em 
and that its occupant was not at all reflected by it. He imaeea ie 
discovery to Erasmus neighbour, he to his, and so on until a general 
buzz tan round the whole circle, and all eyes were directed first 
ikher and then at the mirror. Erasmus, however, had not re ied 
that he was himself the object of all this whispering ‘and stari ‘andl 
big grave-looking man arose from hi iri a: a 
n aro om his seat, handed him rather roughl 
to the glass, looked into it, and then turning rou | _s, 
ed aloud ‘“ Truly he “ wii fl é nd to the company, 
, , ; reflection.” <“‘ 
mr ‘9 has a reflection !” repeated so lez pons ar als 
sujet—a homo nefas—turn him out.” : etn 
Covered with confusion 
his room; but no sooner gore eee fa arin Sena nuns 
notice from the police, that h ware there than he received 
seni , that he must either appear before the authorities 
vid an el te ora 48 — reflection, or leave the town 
' e the latter alternative, and lef 
a hg rh, a ing, hr 
he escaped out of thei yes o the devil! there he goes!” At 
he caused all the mirrors seria k- sap leaks Regu 
srerdonto:the sight of reflected obj , under the pretext of a natural 
General Suwarrow, because he raed a 
Erasmus was joyfully recei ata 
Rasmus, on ha aA eer + Se ape housewife and the little 
happiness soon forgot the l ‘ £ hi quill enjoyment of domestic 
happened, however oss of his reflection, and of Giulietta. I 
srl tres on eo Sper we plying with is opt 
Oli, father, how black Ih , and besmeared papa’s face with it 
and before Spikher coul ave made you, only look,” cried the urchi ; 
ich he held before his r prevent it, he had reached a sentibdicients 
tiiohy 9 amioenat ather’s face, looking in it himself at th 
out of the room, Shiortlesietie he let it fall, burst out a crying sa iil 
consternation in her gh came mamma, with astonishment and 
you?” said she.“ That I ‘ating is - that the child tells me of 
° . oO ; : ” * 
Rrerln orcing a smile, and sudedvivniey seat tins ES 
ros than Could lose:his reflect: @ to prove that it was madness 
great loss’ if he did, sin rs ection ; though, however, it would be 
— io he good end, ‘but, on teas reflection was but a bare illusion, 
Pe les evs ee erry ening daeaeh rr 
a was thus wasti hi : 
aside the sarteth eliich: a eloquence, his wife had quickly drawn 
Parlour it; she glanced at it a + hs a daa that’ hung in their 
lightning ha, Spikher raised her u : 1 to the ground as if struck by 
Senses _ she répulsed h; up, ut she had no sooner recovered her 
cried, “ Jeg P him with tok 
tn 2, leave me, dread kens of‘horror. ‘‘ Leave me,” she 
some’ demon—o ful being’! You are not h 
0 me imp of Sata my husband, no! you 
atan, and you want to rob me of my 
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happiness, to decoy me to destruction! Away, leave me! you haye 
power over me, Spirit of the damned!” | Her voice echoed through me 
dwelling, the domestics hurried. to the room, and Erasmus, filled with 
fury and desperation, rushed out of the house, 

He ran wildly through the solitary alleys.of the park which lay near 
the city ; Giulietta’s form arose before his mind's eye in angelic beauty 
and he cried aloud, ‘‘Is it thus that. you avenge yourself, Giulietta 
because I left you and gave you my reflection only instead of myself ? 
Ah Giulietta! I will be thine with body and soul—she has thrust me 
from her ; she to whom I sacrificed you. . Yes, I will be thine for ever 1” 
‘That you may easily enough, my worthiest,” said Doctor Dapertutto, 
who suddenly stood beside him in his fiery coat with buttons of polished 
steel. The words were drops. of balsam to the unlucky Erasmus, 
and he did not observe. the Signor’s malicious grin which accom- 
panied the utterance of them. \‘‘ How shall I then recover her,” said 
he, in a plaintive tone, ‘‘ she who is lost to me for ever!” <“ By no 
means,” resumed Dapertutto; ‘‘ she is not far off, and she longs to 
possess your worthy self, for as-you perceive, your reflection is but an 
empty illusion after all. Moreover, when she is certain of yourself, 
namely, when she possesses you with body, life, and soul, she will will- 
ingly return your agreeable reflection, smooth and uninjured.” <“ Lead 
me to her!” -cried Erasmus; ‘‘ Where is she? lead on?” ‘ There 
is a trifling formality necessary,” said the other, ‘‘ before you can see 
Giulietta, and give yourself to her in lieu of your reflection. She has 
now no power over your person, because you are fettered by certain 
bands which must first be broken, your dear housewife, together with 
your hopeful son’———‘‘ What do you mean?” cried Erasmus, wildly. 
“‘ A separation of these bands might be easily effected by human means 
—you must have heard at Florence, that I possess the receipts for 
certain wonderful medicaments, and perchance I have such a little 
family nostrum with me. They who stand in the way between you and 
the lovely Giulietta, need only take a few drops of this, and they will 
sink down without pain or noise. It is called dying, and death they 
say is bitter; but is not the flavour of bitter almonds agreeable ? and this 
bitterness only has the death:which is inclosed in this little flask. Imme- 
diately after taking it, your worthy family will breathe forth an agreeable 
odour of bitter almonds... Take it, my good sir.” He presented a small 
phial to Erasmus. ‘‘ Horrible wretch !” exclaimed the latter, “ shall | 
poison my wife and child?” ‘‘ Who talks of poison? the phial contains 
only an agreeable family nostrum. I might employ other means to pro- 
cure your freedom, but'I prefer to operate thus naturally through you— 
that is my delight. .Take it with confidence, my friend.” Erasmus 
held the-phial in his hand without seeming to be conscious of it. He 
ran home and shut himself up in his chamber. . 

Madam Spikher had passed the night in the utmost anguish of mind; 
she continued to, maintain that the being returned to her in the shape 
of her husband. was not her husband, but a demon who had assumed his 
likeness,so that when Spikher entered his house all fled before him; 
the little Rasmus only. ventured to approach him, inquiring artlessly 
why ‘he had not brought. back bis reflection, for his mamma would fret 
herself to death, about it. Erasmus gazed wildly at the boy; he had 
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‘1 in'his hand. » The. child ‘carried his’ favourite dove 


Dapertutto . it happened that the creature pecked at the cork 
bere voy i scteadiy deciiped her head—she was dead. Erasmus 
yes with horror, “Traitor!” he exclaimed, “ thou shalt not seduce 
to this deed of hell 1” He threw the phial out of the window, so that 
meet ‘nto a thousand pieces upon the stone pavement, and an odour 
“biter almonds rose and scented the chamber. The little Rasmus had 
ighted. | 
run cd the day upon the rack ; at length midnight came, 
and Giulietta’s portrait again presented itself in glowing colours to his 
‘magination. Once in his presence a necklace broke, composed of those 
litle red berries which the ladies wear for beads; gathering up the 
herries he secreted one, because it had lain on saris s neck, anc hel 
earefully preserved it ever since; he now took this berry out of his 
pocket, A gazing ay on is a his ac - -and tig: We 
to his lost mistress. ‘‘ Alas! Giulietta,” sighed he, ‘‘ I must see thee 
once again, and then perish!” He had scarcely uttered this ejaculation 
when he heard footsteps approaching through the corridor; then a 
gentle tap at the door of his chamber. Breathless with hope and fear 
he lifted the latch, and Giulietta entered, arrayed in all her beauty and 
loveliness. He caught her in his arms. ‘‘ Here I am, my love,” said she, 
- “only see how faithfully I have preserved your reflection!” 
)uncovered the looking-glass, and Erasmus beheld with rapture, his 
image embracing Giulietta, but as before it was totally independent of 
himself, . Erasmus shuddered. ‘‘ Giulietta,” cried he, ‘“ shall I go mad 
with love for you?. ‘Give me back the reflection—take myself, with 
body, and life, and soul,” ‘‘ There is something yet between us, dear 
us—you know—has not Dapertutto told you?” ‘‘ For heaven’s 
make, Giulietta, if I can be thine by no other means, let me rather die ?” 
No, Erasmus, the doctor shall not seduce you to the commission of 
such a deed. But it. is truly grievous that an -oath, and the priest's 
benediction, have such power; you must burst the bonds, however, or 
you can never be entirely mine, and there is a better mean than that 
Pets Dapertutto.” _ ‘In what does that consist ?” Here Giulietta 
Wy Aer-arms around his ne&k, and resting her head upon his breast, 
hort softly, <¢ You shall write your name, Erasmus Spikher, under 
wife oad: : oat I give my good friend, Dapertutto, power over my 
oi that he may deal with them entirely as he will, and 
ie — which bind me, because I will belong in future, with 
ny wif. my Immortal soul to Giulietta, whom I have chosen for 
vue and to whom I will bind myself by a peculiar oath.’’ . A death- 
®shudder thrilled hi iulietta’s ki : ; 
madness... 1 “ee S§ nerves ; Giulietta * kisses of fire inflamed him to 
Suddenly a the paper which she had given him in his hand.— 
and handed _—,, started up in a gigantic form behind Giulietta, 
Erasming” Jo & w 4 metallic pen. At the same instant a vein burst in 
sign!” screare thon and the blood spurted out. “‘ Dip—dip—sign— 
love !” e red giant. “Sign! sign! my eternal, my only 


hispered Giulietta, | 

the pen with blood and.was about to put it to the paper 

door opened and a figure in white stalked in; she fixed her 

mus, and exclaimed in a tone of anguish, ‘‘ Erasmus! 
me 


He had filled 
when the room 
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what are you about to do? For heaven’s sake desist from the abomi 
nable deed.” Erasmus, recognising his wife in the phantom-like fore, 
threw the paper and pen away from him. Lightnings darted out of 
Giulietta’s eyes—her countenance was hideously distorted—her form a 
flame of fire. ‘‘ Away from me, imps of Satan! In the name of the 
just God, away from’ me, thou serpent! hell glows in thee!” Thus 
cried Erasmus, thrusting Giulietta away with a powerful arm, for she 
still held him in her loathsome embrace. Hideous howlings and shrieks 
were now heard, and a noise resembling the fluttering of a raven’s Wings, 
while Giulietta and Dapertutto vanished in an offensive vapour, which 
seemed to issue from the walls, extinguishing the lights. 

At length the ruddy rays of morning’ shot through the windows, and 
Spikher repaired to his wife’s apartment. He found her gentle and 
composed ; the little Rasmus, too, was cheerful, and seated upon his 
mother’s bed; the wife offered her hand to her exhausted husband, 
saying, ‘‘ I am now acquainted with all the evil that befel you in Italy, 
and I pity you from my heart. The power of the enemy is great, and 
as he is addicted to every possible ‘crime, so he is a great thief, and 
could not withstand the desire of cheating you out of your beautiful 
reflection.” 

‘** Do but look in the glass yonder, my dear.” Spikher obeyed her 
with a pitiable look, and trembling at every joint. The glass was blank 
and clear—no Erasmus Spikher looked from out it. ‘‘ This time,” 
continued his wife, ‘‘ it is fortunate that the glass does not reflect your 
image, for you look very silly, dear Erasmus. © However, you are aware 
that a man without a reflection must be an object of ridicule, and cannot 
be a reputable man of family, inspiring his wife and children with 
respect. Little Rasmus laughs at you already, and will soon paint you 
a beard and mustachios with coal, because you cannot perceive it ;— 
therefore wander about the world a little longer, and try opportunely to 
win back your reflection from the devil; when you have recovered it 
you shall be heartily welcome to me. Kiss me—(Spikher did it) and 
now, a pleasant journey. Send Rasmus a new pair of trowsers now 
and then, for he slides about a good deal upon his knees, and 
wears out a great many. And when you come to Nuremburg, add 
a pretty toy and a spice cake, like a loving father !—Farewell, dear 

mus.” 

The wife turned round and composed herself to sleep. Spikher took 
up the little Rasmus in his arms, and pressed him to his bosom, but 
as the boy screamed a good deal, he set him down again, and went out 
to wander to and fro in the wide world. 

He afterwards met with a certain Peter Schlemihl, who had sold his 
shadow ; they agreed to travel in company, so that Erasmus Spikher 
might cast the necessary shadow, and Peter Schlemihl give the requ- 
site reflection ; however, it came to nothing. ws.8 
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a, A MOORISH MELODY. 
t of A PARODY. ~ 
ma 
the I. 
Speak of gold, and gems, and fire-fly rays, 
“ And flowers, and forms of light ; 
™ Of pity’s tears, and passion’s blaze, 
ich And beauty’s smiles more bright ;--- 
Of moonlight seas, and rainbow dreams, 
ind Morn-dews, and sunny skies ; 
ind Of angel plumes, and golden gleams, 
"7 Rose lips, and azure eyes ;-— 
1 
y, II. 
nd Young hearts, young hopes, young thoughts, young brows, 
" Love’s radiance, sorrow’s spell, 


Of barks and blossoms, veils and vows, 
And music’s syren shell ;-— 
Of memory’s chain, and glory’s fires, 





k 

» Green Erin, and her wrongs ; 

ir Of warrior bards, and patriot sires, 

e Wreaths, swords, and lutes, and songs. 
t 

n ITI. 

' Of pollution speak in delicate phrase, 


Hide the serpent’s sting with flowers ; 
Let heaven itself in thy gossamer lays 
Seem one of Mahomet’s bowers ;— 
Make woman a creature of lips and eyes, 
The Pagan’s soul-less toy— 
Then, link a tune to these gilded lies, 
And in thy Mexopy joy! 





> 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


AIR.—“ Blue Bells of Scotland.” 


eae 1 
be where, lassie, where, would’st thou rest thy weary head of 
Beneath the Springing daisies let me make my lonely bed ; 
For no pain cometh there, 
And the sun shineth fair 


Upon the turf where I shall soon be slumbering with the dead.” 
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A FAREWELL TO THE HARP. 


2 


‘ Oh why, lassie, why, in the morning of thy days 

Seek’st thou the still repose of death, unbroken by the rays 
Of the sun’s cheering light? 
Thus chilled by sorrow’s blight, 

Art thou so early dead to love—insensible to praise ?” 


3 
*¢ Oh no, maiden, no---had I wisely turned mine ear 
Away from love’s enchanting voice---so sweet, but insincere, 
Still my heart, blithe and free, 
Might rejoice in all I see, 
And youthful spirits like thine own, would make existence dear. 


+ 


“« Away, far away, he who sought my hand has roved ; 

His vows of pure unchanging truth, have vain and faithless proved ; 
Well, alas! may my heart 
Its deepening gloom impart 

To scenes which once looked gay when I was happy and beloved.” 


ar. 1, 
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A FAREWELL TO THE HARP. 


FAREWELL sweet companion in sorrow and pleasure ; 
From thy numbers awhile fate has doomed me to part ; 
And I feel as the mourner deprived of his treasure, 
The all that to life could attach his fond heart. 


For the world has entwined a dark wreath for my brow, 
I must join the vain crowd in its phrenzied career ; 
And the thoughts that have softened and sadden me now, 
Must too soon be exchanged for sensations less dear. 


Though no sunshine of fame light the gloom of thy slumbers, 
Though thy master regret thy wild music alone,— 

When—his penance complete—he returns to thy numbers, 
Hope whispers he’ll find thee ennobled in tone. | 


And should our weak lays but create in the breast 
Where sincerity glows a kind wish or a thought ; 

Then thy tenderest chords have not vainly been pressed, 
Nor the guerdon denied I so earnestly sought. 


1816, 
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PERE LA CHAISE. 


Ts sweet amid the sun’s declining rays . 

To muse upon the mount of Pere la Chaise ; 

To mark those gay abodes and gilded domes, 
Flame in the gorgeous sky like Gentis homes. 
Then from the living city’s distant hum 

To turn a while to that where all is dumb ; 

Yet lovely in its silence and repose, 

A place of refuge from our many woes ; 

A scene where blight and beauty closely blend, 
And pleasure-grounds of graves afar extend. 

Upon the cheek of death the wild-flower blooms, 
And mingle marshalled ranks of trees and tombs ; 
Whence many a lengthening shadow darkly lours 
Like dreary spectres of departed hours ;— 

And the low sighing of the evening gale, 

Through bough and blossom which the pale shrines veil 
With garlands woven by some pious hand, 
Seems like soft whispers from the spirits’ land. 


There glimmers through the shade of ghost-like trees 

The tomb of Abelard and Eloise ; 

The very air around their sacred urn, 

Glows with the ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ 
To live, when marble moulders o’er the grave, 

And, worn by Time’s all-silent ceaseless wave, 

The fond memorials traced by friendship’s hand, 

Shall fade away like records writ in sand. 


Oft through that wide and calm sepulchral grove, 

At dewy eve I’ve felt it bliss to rove g 

For oh! its sacred solitude might seem 

A scene for lovers’ walk or poet’s dream ; 

Where fenced with odorous shrubs and gay parterre, 
A bower of beauty bloomed each sepulchre ; 

Yet oft the heart would ask if this were meet, 

And feel, but scarcely blame the baby cheat, 

Of garlanding with wreaths of brightest bloom, 

The dreary marble’s monumental gloom. 

Till the soothed spirit half could deem it sweet 

To lay its cares within that still retreat ;— 

And the long, last repose seemed less forlorn 

Where the glad warblers wake at eve and morn, 
The shady boughs and whispering leaves among, 

it vesper-hymn and earliest matin song. J. M. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE GERMAN NOVELISTs. 


As it is our intention to enter somewhat at large upon the subject of 
German popular fictitious literature in our next number, by which time 
Mr. Gillieo’s translations will, in all probability, have been published; we 
shall content ourselves, for the present, with merely quoting two sketches 
from Mr. Roscoe’s volumes, one of which seems to have Suggested to 
Mr. Irving the idea of Rip Vanwinkle, and the other to have been the 
origin of the Hollow Hood, a tale printed orginally in Mr. Leigh Hunt's 
Indicator. 


PETER KLAUS, THE GOATHERD. 


In the village of Sittendorf, at the foot of a mountain, lived Peter Klaus, the 
goatherd, who was in the habit of pasturing his flock upon the Kyffhausen hills, 
Towards evening he generally let them browze upon a green plot not far off, sur- 
a an old ruined wall, from which he could take a muster of his whole 

ock. 

For some days past he had observed that one of his prettiest goats, soon after its 
arrival at this spot, usually disappeared, nor joined the fold again until late in the 
evening. He watched her again and again, and at last found that she slipped 
through a gap in the old wall, whither he followed her. It led into a passage, which 
widened as he went into a cavern; and here he saw the goat employed in picking up 
the oats that fell through some crevices in the place above. He looked up, shook his 
ears at this odd shower of corn, but could discover nothing. Where the deuce could 
itcome from? At length he heard over his head the neighing and trampling of 
horses ; he listened ; and concluded that the oats must have fallen through the manger 
when they were fed. The poor goatherd was sadly puzzled what to think of these 
horses in this uninhabited part of the mountain, but so it was, for the groom making 
his appearance, without saying a word beckoned him to follow him. Peter obeyed, 
and followed him up some steps, which brought him into an open court-yard sur- 
rounded by old walls. At the side of this was a still more spacious cavern, surrounded 
by rocky heights, which only admitted a kind of twilight through the overhanging 
trees and shrubs. He went on, and came to a smooth shaven green, where he saw 
twelve ancient knights, none of whom spoke a word, engaged in playing at nine-pins. 
His guide now beckoned to Peter, in silence, to pick up the nine-pins, and went his 
way. Trembling every joint, Peter did not venture to disobey, and at times he cast 
a stolen glance at the players, whose long beards and slashed doublets were not at all 
in the present fashion. By degrees his looks grew bolder ; he took particular — 
of everything round him; among other things observing a tankard near him fill 
with wine, whose odour was excellent, he took a good draught. It seemed to eo 
him with life ; and whenever he began to feel tired with running, he applied “ 
fresh ardour to the tankard, which always renewed his strength. But finally | 
quite overpowered him, and he fell asleep. ae ee 

When he next opened his eyes he found himself on the grass plot again, 1n r © : j 
spot where he was in the habit of feeding his goats. He rubbed his eyes, aon ig e 
round, but could see neither dog nor flock ; he was surprised at the long ran oe 
that grew about him, and at trees and shrubs which he had never before ent = 
shook his head and walked a little farther, looking for the old sheep my an 
hillocks and roads, where he used daily to drive his flock ; but he could find no — 
of them left. Yet he saw the village just before him ; it was the same Sitten os 
oe nen his head, he hastened at a quick pace down the hill to inquire 4 

is : 
gi dif- 

All the le whom he met going into the place were strangers to him, were 
ferently dressed, and even spake th 4 different syle to his old neighbours. snget ~ 
asked about his goats, they only stared at him, and fixed their eyes pe his ¢ “ 
He put his hand unconsciously to his mouth, and, to his great surprise, ound a - 
had got a beard, at least a foot long, He now began to think that both he and . ™~ 
world about him were in a dream; and yet he knew the mountain for that of t 
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_ And there were the cot- 


: down it) well eno 
Kyffhdusen hor awe: lots ods vas he had left them. Besides, the lads 
tages at me > ted round him, answered to the inquiry of a passenger, what place 


who = Fae a} i 
it was,“ omnis ok he went further-into the village to look for his own house. 
tered for the worse ; a strange goatherd, in an old tattered 


frock, lay before the door, 
hen he called 
— ‘ll cidhin was empty and deserted ; Peter staggered like a drunken man 


out of the pie and hiss ‘any snedve 
im, and no one gave Hl “ Ney poor 
‘oamewe. a aw of women and children got round the inquisitive stranger 


with the long hoary beard, and asked him what he wanted. Now Peter thought it 
such a strange kind of thing to stand before his own house, inquiring for-his own wife 
and children, as well as about himself, that, evading these inquiries, he pronounced 
the first name that came into his head: ‘* Kurt Steffen, the blacksmith?’’ Most of 
the spectators were silent, and only looked at him wistfully, till an old woman at last 
sid: “Why, for these twelve years he has been at Sachsenburg ; whence, I suppose, 
you are not come to-day.” ‘* Where is Valentine Meier, the tailor?’’ ‘‘ The Lord 
rest his soul!” cried another old woman, leaning upon her crutch, ‘‘ he has been 
lying more than these fifteen years in a house he will never leave. 

Peter recognised in the speakers, two of his young neighbours, who seemed to have 
grown old very suddenly, but he had no inclination to inquire any further. At this 
moment there appeared making her way through the crowd of spectators, a sprightly 
young woman, with a year-old baby in her arms, and a girl about four, taking hold of 

hand, all three as like his wife he was seeking for as possible. ‘‘ What are your 
names!” he inquired, in a tone of great surprise. ‘‘ Mine is Maria.” ‘‘ And your 
father’s?” continued Peter. ‘‘ God rest his soul! Peter Klaus, to be sure. It is now 
twenty years ago since we were all looking for him, day and night, upon the Kyff- 
hausen ; for his flock came home without him, and I was then,”’ continued the woman, 
“only seven years old.” 

The goatherd could no longer bear this: ‘‘ Iam Peter Klaus,’’ he said, ‘“ Peter, 
and no other ;” and he took his daughter’s child and kissed it. The spectators ap- 
peared struck dumb with astonishment, until first one, and then another began to say, 
“Yes, indeed, this is Peter Klaus! Welcome, good neighbour, after twenty years 
absence, welcome home! ”” 





JOHAN VON PASSAW. 


wae by Martin Luther, that a certain nobleman had once a young and 
. wife, whom he had the misfortune to lose, and he buried her. A short 
came durin te as the baron and his page were sleeping in the same chamber, there 
a if she = e night the spirit of his deceased lady, and leaning over her lord’s bed 
page, who na s the act of conversing with him. This was witnessed only by the 
inquired of his er also come a second time, and then, unable to disguise his fears, he 
garments, a master, what was the reason of a woman’s figure, arrayed in white 
Was in the habit of g every night at his bedside. His lord replied by saying, that he 
ensuing night he gee Ping all night long, and that he had seen nothing. But on the 
e My € kept himself awake, as well as his page, and behold! his deceased wife 
said he eet Her lord inquired who she was, and what it was she wanted. 
nt now dead a fis own wife, his faithful housewife. He then inquired, “ Are you 
your man vt Spent She answered, ‘‘ Yes! it was on account of your curse, 
your wish mer sins, that I died, and was compelled to die ; but! if you be sincere in 
Her husband rh me restored to you, I may again become your faithful housewife.” 
explained tobe that he should be content, provided she could do so. She then 
that then ee him, that he must not curse as he had before done, for 
she was restored ge be mies to die. He promised that he mt oe " 
0 Mis arms as formerly, mana his house, eat and drank at his 

“Me, and bore him several children. ‘ 
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32 MY BOYISH DAYs. 


Afterwards it happened that her husband was one day entertain} 
and having supped, he requested his wife to bring ie excellent eaten *> 
they had, from a little chest,in another room: » It was some time before she ret oy 
when her husband becoming impatient, uttered the fatal curse, and she disa — 
in amoment. Thinking she had gone out again, he went and sought for her an be 
«chamber, but she was not there. There indeed he found part of the dress she had : 
the other part had disappeared, a small portion only being met with in the chest 
which she had been leaning ; but his wife was nowhere to be found, and was 
again seen. | : 


on: 
over 
never 


MY BOYISH DAYS. 


My boyish days! my boyish days! 

To you my tearful eyes I raise ! 

Ye hang above my straining sight, 

Like pale clouds glimmering through the night ; 
Or like a sky all rich with stars 

Shining in vain through dungeon bars. 


My boyish days! my boyish days ! 
Too soon you veiled your sunny rays. 
The old would’hardly deem ye fled 
Even while I mourn ye now as dead,-— 
And you indeed, may still be here, 

But not the charm that made you dear. 


My boyish days! my boyish days! 
How can I bear on ye to gaze? 

I loved a flower, a modest flower, 

And would have won it from its bower ; 
But ruder hands forestalled the theft, 
And even of hope my heart bereft. 


My boyish days! my boyish days! 
Still sadly o’er ye memory strays, 

As though to cull some relic blossom, 
Lingering there yet for my lorn bosom. 
But what are blossoms without rays ? 
Adieu ! adieu, my boyish days ! 
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Sts, 
et A SISTER'S RECOLLECTIONS. 


ited 


her TO A. H. 


On: 
os BY MARY HOWITT. 


Come now, a little while 
Grant me a gossip’s right, and I will fill 
Thy spirit with the pleasures of our youth. 
We were playmates together; from one book 
We drew the lore of childhood ; on one couch 
We slept; one joy, one spirit seemed to stir 
And animate our being. Two buds upon 
One stem, two birds within one nest were not 


More like than we. 


I. 


Ou might I but recal 
To thee the days gone by ; 
They have not perished all, 
Their memory could not die. | 
Thou wilt retrace the past 
With feeling like to mine, 
And backward vision cast, 
As on a sainted shrine 
Round which our youthful faith did lasting garlands twine. 





II. 


See’st thou a grassy glade 
_ Within a leafy wood, 
Or bowery dwelling made 
In forest solitude ? 
A river’s sedgy side, 
Or lone heath brown and still, 
Or landscape stretching wide, 
Seen from a breezy hill, 
That does not all thy soul with former pleasures fill? 


IIT. 


Does not the slight harebell 
Recal the ruin hoar; 
And Croxden’s abbey cell 
Rise to thine eye once more? 
Does not the shrouding yew 
Around the falling tower, 
Bring Chartley to thy view? 
And scarce a tree, or flower 
But has a tale for thee of some delightful hour ? 
F 
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A SISTER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


IV. 


Live for a little while 
In Needwood’s mossy shade, 
Its memory may beguile, 
Where children we have played. 
We’ve wandered ’neath the grey 
And knarled oaks around, 
And listened thro’ the day 
To catch the ticking sound 
The grasshopper would make from out the leafy ground. 


¥; 


Our garden and our flowers 
Thou wilt remember long, 
How many summer hours 
We spent their sweets among ; 
Our home, so free from care; 
How could we it resign ? 
And its pleasant windows, where 
The moon-beams used to shine 
Through the screening pear-tree leaves, and the wreathing jessamine. 
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VI. 


Dost thou not call to mind 
That southern porch, and feel 
As we have felt the wind 
Thro’ the honied woodbine steal ? 
The fir-trees, do they rise 
In vision, and recal 
The violet’s downcast eyes, 
And the ivy on the wall, 
The sun-flowers, and the Indian-wheat with its plumed coronal! 
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VII. 


We’ve rambled many a day 
To many a pleasant place ; 
Time cannot steal away 
Their memory. ‘Thou wilt trace 
The blessed hours we spent 
In sunshine and in shade ; 
How, pilgrim-like, we went, 
How joyously we strayed, 
Where birds, and sun, and flowers, all paradise had made. 
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A SISTER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
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VII. 
And, if now ’tis thine to be 
In any lovelier spot, 
Is it not dear to thee 
As these are unforgot ? 
Thy rambles on the shore, . : 
The lone and hidden bay ; 
The ocean’s ceaseless roar, 
The graceful billows play, | 
And the mighty vessel bound on its joyous homeward way ? 


IX. 


All these have charm and might 
To rouse the poet’s dream ; 

But they stir not the delight 
Of memory, like a stream 

That through a summer wood 
Keeps on its ceaseless play ; 

A soul in solitude 
That passeth not away, 

But beautified by flowers reviveth them alway. 


X. 


No more :—I need not shew 
To thee the days gone by ; 
They have not perished, no, 
Their memory could not die! 
It is not such as thou 
With whom the past doth fade, 
Thy spirit gathers now 
From the treasury we made, 
And the colouring of by-gone days on our passing hours is laid. 
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THE DEATH OF AN EARLY FRIEND. 





" a a 
eR nO ee eae 
ote. RRO rele eerer 


I. 


Sweet Laura!—many a day has fled 
Since I beheld thee last,— 

Now thou art numbered with the dead, 
And cherished with the past ; 

And I have sighed upon thy tomb— 

In silence wept thine early doom! 


II. 


Thy cheek is colourless ;—thine eye, 
That eye so meekly bright, 

Is set in cold tranquillity ; 
Thy smile’s bewitching light 

Is faded as the summer’s beam, 

Is vanished like a morning dream ! 





Il. 


The graceful form-—the sportive wile—- 
The sympathetic tear, 

The tuneful voice—the jocund smile, 
The feeling too sincere ! 

The open front—the placid brow—- 

All these were thine— but, where art thou ? 





IV. 


And yet though thou art torn away 
From many a kindred heart, 
Sad recollections near thee stray, 
And linger where thou art ; 
They hover round the narrow cell 
Where thy love-honoured relics dwell. 





V. 


I knew thee in thy day of youth 
When hope and joy were young, 
Thine was the speaking glance of truth, 
The undissembling tongue ; 
The glowing heart without disguise, 
The spirit speaking from thine eyes ! 

















ON THE DEATH OF AN EARLY FRIEND. 


VI. 


And is it that that heart is cold ? 
Those feelings chilled for ever ? 
Shall human eye no more behold 
Thy heart-felt sweetness ?—-never ! 
The grave hides all that’s left of thee, 


And thou art in eternity ! 


VII. 


It is a chill, a nameless woe 
That falls upon my heart: 

I knew thee, loved thee, and to know 
How early fall’n thou art ; 

To feel that thou hast passed away, 


Whither, not even thought may stray ;— 


VITI. 
Throws such a gloom upon the soul, 
Such sadness o’er the breast, 
That sorrow weeps without control,--- 
I know that thou art blessed ; 
But ’wildered, vague, and undefined, 
Thine image floats upon my mind. 


IX. 
I left thee, or e’er youth had shed 
- O’er thee its noontide glow, 
E’er graceful womanhood had spread 
A blush upon thy brow; 
For thou wert but an opening flower, 
A bud in life’s luxuriant bower. 


X. 


Five years have fled, and thou art gone ; 


Short was thy sojourn here; 

I thought to see thee journey on 
Through many a blissful year. 
To thee a brighter course is given, 
A bourne ’ere now attained in heaven! 

* 
XI. 
Sweet Laura! to thy memory 
A simple lay I breathe, 
And twine the flowers of poesy 
Thy virgin shrine to wreathe ; 
But more than idle verse can tell, 


Speaks in this one brief word~—-Farewell! 
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THE LOVE LETTER. 


How wonderful is the collision of mind with mind! what moral thun- 
der is wielded by the pen! what aromatic breezes intermixed with sighs 
are wafted by it from ‘‘ Indus to the Pole!” What electricity, nega- 
tive or positive, life-renovating or destroying; what magnetic sympa- 
thies and antipathies lurk within the quiet folds of a letter ! 

Such were my ruminations on receiving one, bearing a distant post- 
mark ; it was written on hot-pressed, highly perfumed paper ; the device 
on the seal was, cupid riding ona lion; and such portion of the edge of 
the margin as appeared, was decorated with hearts, as thick as grapes 
on the stalk. The fact is, (for why should I plead not guilty to the 
“¢ soft impeachment ?”) the complexion of the wire-woven missive was 
decidedly amatory. ‘‘ Yes,” I exclaimed, enthusiastically, as I fractured 
the lion’s back, and splintered (pleasureless triumph !) Cupid’s bow, in 
hastily breaking the ser.; ‘‘ Yes,” I exclaimed : 


Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banished lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, they breathe, they speak what love inspires, 
Warm from the heart, and faithful to its fires. 


Who knows but this may contain some pledge of ‘‘ passionate thought, 
woven in the flower-alphabet of the East by some turbaned fair one 
amidst the drowsy tinkling of the Harem’s fountain, or the mellifluous 
love-song of the deep-embowered nightingale to the rose? Let me give 
wings to the delightful ‘‘ shadow of a dream !” 

What, if it be the first-born, free-born record of a t¢endre lien, un- 
shackled by the broken bow-string of the seraglio, and nursed into life 
by the balmy zephyrs and starry dews of renovated Greece! What, if 
the passion it details may have been sublimed by the tropic suns of India 
or South America, into a luxuriance of sentiment vying with the mag- 
nificent profusion of their vegetable kingdoms! Perhaps, some Sandwich 
beauty, some Pacific (yet victrix) Venus, when ‘“ unadorned, adorned 
the most,” lingering beneath the palmy foliage of Moratoi, or wandering 
on the golden sands of Owhyhee, where mermaids braid their tresses 
with SEA-GEM CORONALS, may have sighed out her soul in the precious 
envelope, as the white wing of Britain’s ship bore it from her enamoured 
arms ! | 

After this fine peroration, like a feline gastronome, who plays with a 
mouse before eating it, although her mouth waters the while for the last 
loving craunch, I paused far the purpose of examining the hand-wrutng: 
the superscription was ambiguous ; it was in a female hand, but the cha- 
racters of which it was composed might have almost passed for the writing 
on a Chinese tea-chest. “< Not to speak it profanely,” they somewhat re- 
sembled what are vulgarly called pot-hooks and hangers ; in classical 
phraseology, nimis unce litere ; and, to a hen-pecked reader, might 
have suggested “ ominous note of preparation” in the department of clap- 
per-clawing. The inside of the letter was not more intelligible than the 
out: at all events, it would have posed the utmost ingenuity of that 
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ich chirographist, who professed to discover the character 

f aren from a investigation of the characters of his goose- 

of an | 

an of my letter by the Frenchman’s criterion, my amatory pre- 


mis, obliged to con- 

ote were somewhat cooled, when I was, zmpramis, obliged to con: 
ye not “ a fist,” it was undoubtedly a “‘ stick of a hand ;” one 
| 


that perchance might practically 
Waft a blow.from *hind us to the Pole. 


Secundo, the writer must have been a humble character é because all 
al pronouns were written as thus—2, as 7 hope; a circum- 
ifested a distaste to egotism ; as well as a commend- 
able absence of that proof of arrogance which Solomon makes to consist 
in“ lofty eyes,” (I's). The writer was obviously a person of dispatch, 
ifnotof impatience, ““ Street” being canonized, and made “St. ;” and 
“ Dear” being stpplied with a diploma, and converted into “ Dr.” By 
the bye, a very pretty thermometer of the state of the epistolary feel- 
ings between friendship and coolness might be constructed for the use 
of the chirographist, beginning with blood heat, as ‘“‘My dear sir,” and 
descending gradually through the various degrees of temperate, ‘‘ Dear 
Sir;” cool, “ Dr. ‘Sir:” into the freezing point of “ Sir:”  “ my 
dear, dear”—especially if addressed to a ‘‘ mistress’s eye-brow,” 
over a bottle of champaigne, constituting the do%ling point of epis- 
tolary amiability. But to’ return’ to the hand-writing in hand. 
The interior was redolent of all manner of auspicious images and 
delectable associations—an epistolary garden of Eden. <“‘ The border 
thereof” to the depth of an inch was as rich as the land of Havilah. 
Knots of lilies and roses, corals and pearls, suns and stars, were inter- 
mingled with silken chains and pastoral crooks, bearded arrows and 
bleeding “hearts. Beneath, sentimental willows hung and wept over 
dimpled brooks, which sighed or seemed to sigh unutterable things in 
return; above, a troop of wanton zephyrs were roaming through myrtle 
bowers and oratige groves, while on either side Cupids gambolled and 
doves fluttered amidst chequered banks of hyacinth, and bowers of jes- 
‘amineand woodbine. Did not this express all that was necessary ? These 
gem set the substance of rf ong oem modern 
ee vos of amatory sonnets. as! (nescius meus 
tind es why was I not contented : Like Solomon’s garden of foun- 
ns, all the seasons were brought together within the compass of one 
Hy Agha seccus. Why was it necessary to know whether the 
cilidialigveeant was “like purple?” (there was, it seems, ‘ in- 
nose like the amt os ry see days); her eyes like fish-pools, and her 
anon. 


There stood in sight the fair Hesperides 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touched. 


bi ody not contented? ‘Why did my curiosity, like that of (excuse 
ita'ts eek It is Milton’s) “the fairest of her daughters, Eve,” prompt 
ran the risk the fruit as well as to admire it? Why was I tempted to 
all hs of finding it an Ascalon apple, all allurement without, and 

bitterness withm? Yes, desire of knowledge was my bane as it 


the first person 
stance which man 
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40 THE LOVE LETTER. 


was Eve’s. Her’s was to be a goddess (venial fault in 
was to know the writer of the scroll I held.— 


woman), mine 


What ruby lips had conned the precious lore, 
And what white fingers turned the pages o’er. 


But let me hurry over the catastrophe. ‘“ Oh, what a falling off was 
there!” Let me break my fall by descending, seriatim, step by ste 
from the sublime, for I am no Bellephoron, to fall “ plump down” = 
the winged steed of fancy, and wander, sound of wind and limb. on 
the “ Alean field.” In the first place, then, I was sorry to observe 
from certain blots in characters submitted to the writer’s mercy, that 
she was of a censorious description ; she was a persecutor too ; for eve 
letter was martyred worse than any of the unfortunates in Fox’s book, 
She tortured B.’s worse than Domitian tortured flies; and the Hs 
(aches) put me in mind of John Kemble and the tormentsof Caliban. The 
whole manuscript had a very suspicious deviation from the right line: 
to borrow a phrase from the rich vocabulary of real fancy and science, 
“it was more on the cross than the square.” After this scientific in- 
vestigation of the external physiognomy of the characters, I proceeded to 
anatomize their vital system. ‘‘ Last week,” says Swift, “I saw the 
body of a first-rate beau dissected, and you cannot imagine how much it 
altered his figure for the worse.” So it fared with my letter: the in- 
tellectual organs I sought vainly, the organ of meaning, though not the 
pin-eal gland, was of the size of a pin’s point; and the amative organ, 
which appeared so strongly developed without, was only discoverable 
within, in the shape of two small fragments comprised in the words 
“‘ wounded hart.” These words with infinite pains, (like some bespec- 
tacled antiquarian, groping out the meaning of one letter among five 
hundred on a stony-hearted obstinate Egyptian MS.) I managed to 
decipher. Whether they composed a portion of a pathetic and brilliant 
metaphor, or merely exhibited a slip in orthography, it is impossible 
to say. In short, the letter appeared to come from a lady, and was 
doubtless of a very flattering description; but as I never could deci- 
pher more than the two above words of it, with the aforesaid “ Dr. 
and “ St.,” from that day to this, the lady (if a lady it was) might just 
as well have suffered “‘ concealment like a worm in the bud to prey 
on her damask cheek.” Indeed, much better, since the letter, “ deli- 
cate midwife,” doubtless, ‘of a fair thought,” has been since then, not- 
withstanding the said Dr. and St. compelled to lie promiscuously (where 
are all the civilians in Doctors’ Commons ?) in the same drawer with a 
greasy company of bills from butchers, cheesemongers, tallow-chandlers, 
&c. &c. Faugh! “To what base uses do we come, Horatio! 

There are two expedients commonly resorted to by men when un- 
lucky in their calculations; one is to lay the whole blame on their 
stars, which, unless in such cases as Petrarch refers to, ( Oh Occhi, 
stelle miei! ), may prove a satisfactory alibi in any court of Justice; 
the other, like the ‘ devil when sick,” to moralize and give advice to 
others. Of these alternatives I chose the latter, and philosophically 
cast about to see if I could not extract some few grains of good out 0 
the dross of my mishap, by making it the subject of a few admonitory nae 
on love-letter writing, to my brother and sister ARCADIAN of the west- 
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hich may be reckoned among Mr. Malthus’s 
One great bene a will cantéiid result from the seebiilt mysterious 
checks t0 population, valney : 
. iting; that it will Pa a me sees of a — 
, of elopements and imprudent marriages: for where 
pera | beh 3 understand what is mutually written, no 
harm can arise from the correspondence. It was the golden age 
of lovers when epistolary correspondence was carried on in hierogly- 
shies; secrecy, which is really the great art of letter writing, was thus 
isfactorily obtained ; and the advantage would doubtless have con- 
med had not the unhappy invention of unequivocal letters, by 
Cadmus, intervened. The art of cryptography was the legitimate 
means resorted to for correcting this unfortunate perversion; and it 
occurs to me, that practitioners might derive considerable advantage 
from consulting Bishop Wilkin’s ‘‘ Secret and Swift Messenger ;” where, 
among other recipes for billets-doux, that worthy interpreter of the 
Universal Language, recommends to amatory scribes to write with 
sal ammoniac, juice of lemon, dissolved alum, onion juice, white of eggs, 
and distilled juice of glow-worms. In the last instance, it is true, 
Mrs. Glasse’s ingenious prelude to the recipe for cooking a dolphin, 
namely, “ First catch a dolphin,” stands somewhat in the way. There 
is, however, one still more important defect in the good Bishop’s theory, 
which is this; that the meaning of his proposed communications is 
meant to be understood, though only by a limited few. This was cer- 
tainly ‘a great mistake to make. True love-letter writing should be 
uiderstood by no one. It is, besides, to be feared that the skill of the 
decypherer will be employed to counterwork the skill of the cypherer : 
that the precious secrecy of epistolary correspondence may be impaired 
thereby; and that neither business nor love may, for any length of 
time, be safely trusted to paper. The only obvious remedy is to resort 
tothe cryptography invented by the Beaw Monde, of which the love- 
letter which suggested these admiring remarks is aspecimen. The few 


inconveniences which attend this sublime art, namely, such mistakes as 


it is calculated to produce, by scattering false lights on the friendly 


80 propitious to reflection and love, are not worth naming. A 
sin em a the veil of mystery, is, as a very skilful mar- 
wy» et es knows, a very powerful cause of attraction. As- 
“an aie - ought to contain information ; and, assuredly, infor- 

G excite curiosity ; and, assuredly, nothing can excite a 

ever of curiosity more effectually than the necessity of 


spelling every syllable of a Love-Letter. 
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40 THE LOVE LETTER. 
was Eve’s. Her’s was to be a goddess (venial fault in Woman), mi 
was to know the writer of the scroll I held.— — 


What ruby lips had conned the precious lore, 
And what white fingers turned the pages o’er. 


But let me hurry over the catastrophe. ‘‘ Oh, what a falling off was 
there!” Let me break my fall by descending, seriatim step by ste 
’ p 
from the sublime, for 1 am no Bellephoron, to fall “ plump down” from 
the winged steed of fancy, and wander, sound of wind and limb. on 
the ‘‘ Alean field.” In the first place, then, I was sorry to observe 
from certain blots in characters submitted to the writer’s mercy, that 
she was ofa censorious description ; she was a persecutor too; for eye 
letter was martyred worse than any of the unfortunates in Fox’s book. 
She tortured B.’s worse than Domitian tortured flies; and the Hs 
(aches) put me in mind of John Kemble and the tormentsof Caliban. The 
whole manuscript had a very suspicious deviation from the right line: 
to borrow a phrase from the rich vocabulary of real fancy and science, 
“it was more on the cross than the square.” After this scientific in- 
vestigation of the external physiognomy of the characters, I proceeded to 
anatomize their vital system. ‘‘ Last week,” says Swift, “I saw the 
body of a first-rate beau dissected, and you cannot imagine how much it 
altered his figure for the worse.” So it fared with my letter: the in- 
tellectual organs I sought vainly, the organ of meaning, though not the 
pin-eal gland, was of the size of a pin’s point; and the amative organ, 
which appeared so strongly developed without, was only discoverable 
within, in the shape of two small fragments comprised in the words 
*“* wounded hart.” These words with infinite pains, (like some bespec- 
tacled antiquarian, groping out the meaning of one letter among five 
hundred on a stony-hearted obstinate Egyptian MS.) I managed to 
decipher. Whether they composed a portion of a pathetic and brilliant 
metaphor, or merely exhibited a slip in orthography, it is impossible 
to say. In short, the letter appeared to come from a lady, and was 
doubtless of a very flattering description; but as I never could deci- 
pher more than the two above words of it, with the aforesaid “ Dr. 
and “ St.,” from that day to this, the lady (if a lady it was) might just 
as well have suffered ‘ concealment like a worm in the bud to prey 
on her damask cheek.” Indeed, much better, since the letter, “ deli- 
cate midwife,” doubtless, ‘‘ of a fair thought,” has been since then, not- 
withstanding the said Dr. and St. compelled to lie promiscuously (where 
are all the civilians in Doctors’ Commons?) in the same drawer with a 
greasy company of bills from butchers, cheesemongers, tallow-chandlers, 
&c. &c. Faugh! ‘To what base uses do we come, Horatio ey 
There are two expedients commonly resorted to by men when un- 
lucky in their calculations; one is to lay the whole blame on their 
stars, which, unless in such cases as Petrarch refers to, ( Oh Occhi, 
stelle miei! ), may prove a satisfactory alibi in any court of justice; 
the other, like the “ devil when sick,” to moralize and give advice to 
others. Of these alternatives I chose the latter, and philosophically 
cast about to see if I could not extract some few grains of good out 0 
the dross of my mishap, by making it the subject of a few admonitory hints 
on love-letter writing, to my brother and sister ARCaDIANS of the west. 
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hich may be reckoned among Mr. Malthus’s 
ine gra = will casted result from the present mysterious 


: det eee that it will lessen the number of love letters, 
_ pions of elopements and imprudent marriages: for where 


respondents understand what is mutually written, no 
oS ai ion the correspondence. It was the golden age 
of lovers when epistolary correspondence was carried on in hierogly- 
phies ; secrecy, which is really the great art of letter writing, was thus 
satisfactorily obtained ; and the advantage would doubtless have con- 
‘ied had not the unhappy invention of unequivocal letters, by 
Cadmus, intervened. The art of cryptography was the legitimate 
means resorted to for correcting this unfortunate perversion; and it 
occurs to me, that practitioners might derive considerable advantage 
from consulting Bishop Wilkin’s ‘‘ Secret and Swift Messenger ;” where, 
among other recipes for billets-doux, that worthy interpreter of the 
Universal Language, recommends to amatory scribes to write with 
sal ammoniac, juice of lemon, dissolved alum, onion juice, white of eggs, 
and distilled juice of glow-worms. In the last instance, it is true, 
Mrs. Glasse’s ingenious prelude to the recipe for cooking a dolphin, 
namely, “ First catch a dolphin,” stands somewhat in the way. There 
is, however, one still more important defect in the good Bishop's theory, 
which is this; that the meaning of his proposed communications is 
meant to be understood, though only by a limited few. This was cer- 
tainly a great mistake to make. True love-letter writing should be 
understood by no one. It is, besides, to be feared that the skill of the 
decypherer will be employed to counterwork the skill of the cypherer : 
that the precious secrecy of epistolary correspondence may be impaired 
thereby; and that neither business nor love may, for any length of 
time, be safely trusted to paper. The only obvious remedy is to resort 
tothe cryptography invented by the Beaw Monde, of which the love- 
letter which suggested these admiring remarks is a specimen. The few 
meonveniences which attend this sublime art, namely, such mistakes as 


it is caleulated to produce, by scattering false lights on the friendly 


88 80 propitious to reflection and love, are not worth naming. A 

pe beauty through the veil of mystery, is, as a very skilful mar- 

des modes knows, a very powerful cause of attraction. As- 

ae a — ought to contain information ; and, assuredly, infor- 

pr sas t to excite curiosity ; and, assuredly, nothing can excite a 

_- ‘ever of curiosity more effectually than the necessity of 
‘pling every syllable of a Love-Letter. 
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A POET’S HOME. 


An unsubstantial faery place,— 
That is fit home for thee. 


Wordsworth. 


I. 
Tuoucu the lark is of the sky, 
Singeth loud and soareth high, 
He, the minstrel of the morn, 
Hath his nest beneath the corn.— 
Poplars, and their kind, may flaunt 
Towering in the public haunt; 
Violets, deathless in perfume, 
Have a hidden place of bloom ; 
Then should poet choose his home 
Underneath a gaudy dome? 
He, to bird and flower a-kin, 
Dwell amid the city’s din?-- 
Listen Child of Song to me, 
I will deck a bower for thee. 


II. 
Low, and white, yet scarcely seen 
Are its walls, for mantling green ; 
Not a window lets in light, 
But through flowers clustering bright ; 
Not a glance may wander there 
But it falls on something fair :— 
Garden choice, and faéry mound, 
Only that no elves are found ; 
Winding walk, and sheltered nook, 
For student grave, and graver book ; 
Or a bird-like bower, perchance, 
Fit for maiden and romance. 
Then, far off, a glorious sheen 
Of wide and sun-lit waters seen, 
Hills, that in the distance lie, 
Blue and yielding as the sky ;— 
And nearer, closing round the nest-- 
The home—of all, the “ living crest,” 
Other rocks and mountains stand, 
Rugged, yet a guardian band, 
Like those, that did in fable old, 
Elysium from the world enfold. 














June, 1825, 


A POET’S HOME. 


ITI. 


Port, though ‘such dower be thine, 
Deem it not as yet divine. 

What shall outward sign avail, 

If the answering spirit fail ? 

What this beauteous dwelling be, 
If it hold not hearts for thee ?--- 

If thou call its charms thine own, 
Yet survey those charms alone ? 
List again:—-companions meet 
Thou shalt have in thy retreat. 


IV. 


One of long tried love and truth, 
Thine in age, as thine in youth ; 
One whose locks of partial grey 
Whisper somewhat of decay ; 

Yet whose bright and beaming eye 
Tells of more, that cannot die: 
Then, a second form beyond, 
Thine too, by another bond, 
Sportive, tender, graceful, wild, 
Scarcely woman, more than child,— 
One who doth thy heart entwine, 
Like the ever-clinging vine ; 

One, to whom thou arta stay, 

As the oak, that scarred and grey 
Standeth on, and standeth fast, 
Strong and stately to the last! 


V. 
Poet’s lot like this hath been, 
Such perchance may I have seen; 
Or in fancy’s faéry land, 
Or in truth, and near at hand ;--- 
If in fancy---then forsooth 
Fancy had the force of truth; 
If again a truth it were, 
Then was truth as fancy fair :-— 
But which ever it might be, 
"Twas a Paradise to me! 


M. J. J. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE PLUMELESS HELM. 


A TALE OF CHIVALRY. 


On the evening of the first of June, in the year 1280, being the 
ninth of the glorious reign of Edward Longshanks, a mail-clad knight 
and his gentle page trotted side by side along the borders of one of those 
almost interminable forests, which despite the arbitrary decrees of the 
first and second Williams, still flourished in majestic grandeur in many 
parts of our island. Behind them the western horizon was glowing with 
all the gorgeous tints of gold, purple, and vermilion, while the beams of 
the now invincible sun were radiating lovelily over half the heavens and 
the upper regions of the earth, giving to every thing whereon they 
rested, or over which they passed, an air of Eastern and romantic 
splendour. Before them, on the other hand, the gossamer curtains of 
evening were slowly and regularly enveloping the different objects of 
creation in their fairy web, and giving to their thousand hues one dark 
and sober livery. The grass was already glittering with the falling 
dew; the woodbine was closing its snowy blossoms, which during the 
day had peeped like stars from beneath the thick foliage of the wild 
underwood ; and the blue-bell, and robin-in-the-edge nodded in humble 
obedience to the passing zephyr, or what is equally probable, in token of 
adoration, to the sparkling countenance of the celestial Venus, which 
might now be distinguished in the heavens above. 

The outward appearance of the knight was by no means calculated to 
strike dismay into the heart of the beholder: there was, indeed, some- 
thing Quixotic about him, for which, without the knowledge of his 
history, it would have been difficult to account. His hauberk, which 
consisted of one of those chain dresses so famous in the annals of cru- 
sading chivalry, was covered with apparently long accumulated rust. 
His helmet, which ‘for want of the lighter basinet he was obliged to 
wear constantly, was in the same unknightly condition, and lacked, 
beside, its most distinguishing ornament—the white plume with which 
it was wont to be decorated. Its elaborate workmanship, however, 
intimated that its wearer was something more than an errant knight, 
and there was a je ne sais quoi about his port and bearing which, de- 
spite his outward ludicrous appearance, fully confirmed the impression. 
His gauntleted right hand grasped a lance of somewhat formidable 
length, whilst an empty scabbard hung suspended by a tarnished 
baldric upon his left thigh. Behind him was slung a shield, which 
though now dull and lustreless, had evidently in former days gleamed 
with transcendent brightness ; and its centre was ornamented with the 
representation of an inverted crescent upon a spear’s point, above which 
the motto bon coup was inscribed, and established beyond a doubt the 
fact of its having in its prouder days -been wielded triumphantly over 
the consecrated plains of Palestine. Our hero’s jet black steed, unlike 
himself, was in most excellent condition, and would have done honour 


to the renowned Launcelot du Lac, or the chivalrous Paladins of 
Charlemagne ! 
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‘on of our preux cavalier rode upon a grey 

ee sacule a native of Plimlimmon, or Penmaen Mawr, 
pony the well taught palfrey of a gentle page. His dress was of dark 
an and in the front of a bonnet, which became him admirably, 
prions heron’s feather ; whilst a bag, containing a small Spanish 
ee ‘n the handling of which the stripling was no novice, was secured 
by a leathern strap across the shoulders, and rested upon the cautle of 
ee ne hither, boy,” said the knight to his young fellow traveller, 
whose rude palfrey ambled silently beside the prouder war horse of his 
master. “ Tis a houseless track that they have sent thee; art sure 


thou art right 2” ; 
o Sure, sir knight, that I follow the directions given me, but not 


sure that those directions are correct.” 

« | fear me, then,” added he of the plumeless helm, ‘‘ we must sleep 
to-night under the green wood tree, with the sky for our canopy, and 
the green sward for our bed: what sayest thou to that, my pretty 

7” 

“ We've slept so oft of late, sir knight, upon a damp couch, that we 
need not, I think, be apprehensive of catching cold.” 

“ Well said, and wittily, my boy! The earth too is softer than a 
prison floor, and freedom may be set off against its other advantages. 
May thy next master’s favours teach thee to forget what thou hast 
suffered in my behalf, Heaven will, doubtless, soon free thee from the 
service of Sir Gaston de Biern.” 

“Heaven, I hope,” said the page, ‘‘ will at least keep me loyal! 
and if my lord would but confide to my keeping the secret of his grief, 
vow by the shrine of 4 Becket-I never will prove a traitor !” The tear 
stood in young Eric’s eye as he gave expression to his feelings, which 
the knight perceiving, once more addressed him.— 

“He that dares call thee such, will do it at his peril, while Gaston de 
Biern has power to aid thee! Nor will I give thee any longer cause to 
think that I suspect thy loyalty: attend then, while I gratify thy wish. 
Fight years ago, young as thou art thou may’st perhaps remember it— 
my liege, the warlike Edward, wrested from my hold the fair posses- 
ions of my ancestors—I was branded with the foul name of rebel, 
unknighted, and imprisoned, Justice is sometimes deaf as well as 
re Whilst my gallant sovereign tarried upon his return from Pales- 
rm at the Sicilian court of Charles, his lady, Eleanor, received into her 

the fairest and the proudest of the daughters of Britain: among 
ae one whose matchless beauty fired my soul with love. I as- 
._.. successively the superiority of her charms in the tourney and the 
tothe using: all honourable means to merit her affection; and not alto- 
= vain, if this memorial prove not the pledge of falsehood, (here 

, ton, ungauntleting his hand, exhibited to his page a ring formed 
Moasianar — of dark brown hair, ornamented with a small bright 

iden’s | ohn de Langeville,” he continued, “ was my rival in the 
my fain, az: and jealous of the preference shewn me, resolved upon 
visits to th € whispered vague rumours in Edward’s ear, touching my 

© queens apartments, and my liege lord, in the full presence 
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of his knightly court, charged me with treason! Indignant and e 

I swore the charge was false, and in an unguarded moment threw down 
my gauntlet at my accuser’s feet. Thereat the king, who brooked ny 
this outrageous insult, bade those around to disarm me, but | felled to 
the earth the craven knights who sought to execute the royal mandate 
and flying from the scene of my disgrace, arrived at home in safety 
prepared my castle for a stout defence ; but the united arms of England 
were too powerful for a Gascon knight to withstand. Ina few days the 
banner of St. George i oated above my towers, I was deprived of my 
inheritance and my sword, the proudest badge of knighthood, and im- 
mured, as thou knowest, in the dark donjons of Winchester; from 
which, thank heaven, we have at length escaped! This day, so runs 
the rumour, the knightly sports of the Lord Mortimer commence at 
Kenilworth, where, if my information be correct, the royal Edward 
should preside; him I am resolved to seek; and, either obtain his 
pardon, or fall beneath his lance. One day is already lost, but if for- 
tune prove propitious, to-morrow’s sun shall see me in the lists. Should 
imprisonment have so far unnerved my arm as to deprive me of the 
power of victory, and I fall, do thou preserve the ring which I have 
shewn thee ; and shouldest thou ever discover its lovely owner, restore 
it, and tell her that Gaston de Biern was foully belied, and parted with 
her gift but with his life.” 

The last glimmer of twilight had disappeared in the west, and 
the twinkling stars become more visible overhead, as our travellers 
arrived at the termination of the forest, and looking before them per- 
ceived that they were about to enter a wild and seemingly trackless 
waste. Here the knight reined up his stead, and the gentle Eric in- 
stinctively followed his master’s example. 

‘¢ If thou canst now find thy path, my pretty page,” said Sir Gaston, 
“thou art the cunningest guide in Christendom! What sayest thou, 
boy? By our Lady’s footstool! but I think we had better remain in 
the green wood till dawn; or wilt thou still lead on?” 

Eric declared himself unable to officiate as guide any longer; and 
voted in the name of his jaded palfrey, that they should seek a nights 
lodging in the shade of the forest. Looking around them, therefore, 
for a convenient spot to bivouac in, they distinguished at a short dis- 
tance a majestic oak, whose wide spreading branches promised them the 
shelter of which they were in search. Having dismounted, our hero 
rested his lance against the tree, and hanging his shield upon the stump 
of one of its broken branches, and his helmet upon another, seated 
himself (‘‘ tell it not in France: publish it not in the streets of Caer- 
leon !”) upon the bare ground ! 

“‘ Come hither, Sir Page,” said the knight, ‘‘ and give me one of 
thy soothing lays, for thou canst exercise thy minstrel art as well, | 
ween, under the greenwood tree as within the walls of a prison. — F 

With page-like alacrity the stripling proceeded to obey the comma» 
of his lord, and while he drew forth his lute from its covering, 
quired what should be the subject of his song; “ shall it,” said he be 


‘ Le bel Cavalier,’ or the ‘ Red Cross Knight of Bernard de Ven 
tadour ?’” 
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The latter,” murmured. the weary knight. And Eric accordingly - 
‘6 7 : 
began the then favourite song of , 
“~~ THE RED CROSS KNIGHT. 


I, 

se a knicht from Palestine, as brave a knight as e’er 
pi he rh glory, or the love of Lady fair ; 
Foremost in tilt and tournament, he loved to break a lance 
With the gallant speats of England, or the chivalry of France : 
The red cross on his burnished shield had lost its glowing tint, 
And deeply died in Moslem gore, assumed a sable print; 
But his azure plume was dancing with the zephyrs of the plain, 
As he pricked his noble war horse o’er the fields of Aquetaine. 


II. 
“Oh why such speed, oh why such speed, thou valiant Red Cross Knight ! 
4 . thou bound for deadly battle, or the fields of mimic fight, 
Where the blaze of beauty dazzles, and the merry minstrels sing, 
And the pointless spear is broken for the ruby and the ring? 
Or doth some wild adventure in a far and foreign land, ° 
Implore the certain succour of thy never-vanquished hand ? 
Or art thou hurrying onward with the chivalrous design 
Of fulfilling pledge or promise to our Lady’s holy shrine ?”’ 


TI. 

“ Nor battle field, nor mimic fight, nor promise, pledge, or vow, 
Nor perilous adventure doth demand my presence now ; 
But my lady-love awaits me, in her perfume-breathing bower, 
Herself the Rose of Beauty, its most captivating flower.— 
Thave seen the vaunted daughters of the proudest Moors of Spain, 
And the fairest maids of England, but they cannot equal mine: 
Nor lives there lady-love in France, as many a knight can tell, 
May contest the palm of beauty. with the lovely Isabel. 


IV. 


“ Though honour’s call compelled me erst to join the dauntless band 
Of the lion hearts of England in the Holy, Holy Land ; 
Yet wherefore should I tarry from my bright and beauteous maid, 
Now the banner waves victorious of our far-renowned Crusade ? 
Dve been kept too long already from the magic of her spell, 
To loiter any longer now—so, stranger, fare you well !”— 
He said no more, but pricked his steed, impatient of delay, 
And hounded with the fleetness of the antelope away.— 


Pies far had our minstrel proceeded with his lay, when he perceived 
P a knight of the plumeless helm had already sunk into a profound 
npr - Being himself not a whit less weary than his lord, he thought 
tility be much better to follow so laudable an example, than to con- 
his minstrelsy for his own amusement, or that of the mysterious 
ing’ who might be hovering unseen around him. Accordingly, he 
himself upon the green-sward, and, resting his head upon a 
oa of the old oak tree, which seemed to have started above ground 
pe «ge a purpose of forming him a pillow, bade adieu for a season 

Qui. pomps and vanities of this wicked world.” 
n de Biern had the good fortune to live in those halcyon days 


Fy Pack and Oberon, with the whole race of Robin-good-fellows, 


-y merrily in the moonshine, undisturbed by the ‘‘ march of in- 
or the prying curiosity of science: when every oak had its 
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sylvan deity, and every green field its midnight, though invisibj 
revellers, who traced their. magic circles in the grass, or shed rw 
blessings, like the falling dew, upon their numerous and faithfy) a. 
shippers; now bestowing upon the dauntless knight an invulnerable 
shield, or tempering his glaive in the dark and secret caverns of the 
earth ;—and anon, disdaining not to reward the diligence of the house or 


dairy maid with a sparkling silver sixpence, dropped cunningly into her 
shoe while she slept ! 


But now, alas! they all are dead, 
Or gone beyond the seas, 

Or farther for religion fled, 
Or else they take their ease ! _ 


No sooner had Morpheus sealed the eyes of our hero and his at- 
tendant, than the Elfin beings above alluded to, knowing by intuitive 
perception that they had nothing to fear from a sleeping knight and his 
stripling page, ventured from their unknown retreats, and round their 
favourite oak commenced their airy and fantastic gambols. First came 
their princely leader, and having with his moonbeam-like wand traced 
a circle round the tree, sufficiently spacious to inclose our sleepers 
within it—he sounded his merry bugle—a spotless woodbine flower— 
and gave the signal for his fellows to advance. Immediately the whole 
band rushed into the ring, which became intensely brilliant with the 
unceasing corruscations of light emitted from the ten thousand tiny 
revellers, one of whom, who seemed to be the minstrel of the Elfin 
quoir, seizing upon the neglected lute of the unconscious page, instantly, 


and without waiting to ascertain its musical powers, began the following 
irregular 


SONG. 


Merrily, cheerily, spirits that shun 

The garish light of the noonday sun, 
And the gaze of mortal eye ; 

The grass is wet with the sparkling dew, 

And the stars are looking about for you, 

As they wander along through their fields of blue, 
Bright fairies of the sky! 


Come to the revel with dance and glee, 
Ye that reside in the green-wood tree, 
And you who dwell below, 
In secret grottos, and gem-lit mines, 
Where the ruby glares, and the diamond shines, 
And footstep of mortal ne’er marred those designs 
Which only fairy know! 


Behold a knight in the holy shade 
Of your fayourite oak is sleeping laid— 
_ Sweet may his slumbers prove ! 
His dreams, be they all of martial guise, 
And the conqueror’s wreath, where beauty’s eyes 
Enhances the worth of the glittering prize, 
And fires the soul with love ! 


a 
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ir Knight, you have nought to fear ey ttt 
: Prom the eee the Se spear, i ae tt, 
ir Of tilt or wild melée ; Ber ec ie t. 
r- Princes to-morrow shall envy thy crown, ie 4 4 hi ; 
le And sigh for a lance to compete with thine own, Saeh ah 
In knightly achievements and deeds of renown, pe wt ; 
e ’Mid valour’s proud array ! is ‘ 
4 Li aie ee 
r Fare ye well, fare ye well, lance and sword, gat, bate 
The warning voice of the night’s own bird. gS ot 
That speaks of coming day, eet 
Summons us hence to the peaceful realm, babar eat 
Where pleasures unceasing all cares o’erwhelm, eons 
Then fare ye well, Knight of the Plumeless Helm, ae ody 
Spirits, away, away! ae rb 
ho ag 
While the fairy musician exercised his scientific skill, a host of his eee 
companions, which it would have baffled the cunning of the sage John Be State 
Dee to have exhibited in the best Venice glass he ever possessed, joined eee es 
in the song, whilst they danced about neck over heels like motes in the * rang ais} 
sunbeam, evidently enjoying their orderless pranks with infinite satis- rege aa 
faction. Theidreary too-whoo of Minerva’s bird however, at length, put a igs. ee 
stop to their joyous revelry, and they disappeared znstanter with a loud 1H ae ei 
whistling kind of noise, leaving no trace behind them, save that of the atic," re 
bright green circle in which they had gamboled, and from which the raed ike 
dew had been brushed by the action of their nimble feet. Almost at tage 
the self-same instant the Gascon knight, whose dreams appeared to Peete Fire) 
have been of that “‘ martial guise” invoked for him by his late visitors, De be crater 
started from his repose, exclaiming, ‘‘ Honour to the sons of the ae a 
brave!” He, however, soon found that he was neither witnessing the i pent KR 
gallantry of others, nor dressing his own spear for the knightly ren- ibis a aN 
contre, for his hand struck against the nose of his “ berry-black Phbr ioAts (h ae 
_ which, having quietly approached the ear of its lord, was doubt- Fea a 
— therein some “‘ gentle hint,” and had thus been the ss ts a 
the herald 90 : his fancying he heard the spirit-stirring note of fier ss 
Sidhdah tase e lists. The sudden effort awoke him, and as the Bes cde a 
ange started back from the effect of his unexpected salutation, ye Hea vt 
now part prung upon his feet and seized the pendant bridle. Having . Pee 
wa y coeetnyien from his dreams, he gazed about him, like a man patent ct 
shielded ts something but cannot recollect what; he, however, ote ea: 
« sles of the nae that all he had lately witnessed was but the x Ween as 
rain.” Turning his eyes eastward, he perceived that the <a Bae 
non, wereabouts were assuming a greyish tinge, which he ver ete 
naturally concluded to be th Ra a et y «Oe Beas 
Wi he ak € avant courier of the coming morn, not- Sheet anf 
al iid hee © extreme brilliancy of the starry hosts which above byes das 
emitted was ; — studded the ethereal vault. ‘The light which these : Ra Loe 
more imm * sufficient to enable him to descry the objects in his Bah 4 
his notice so seamen en and of these the first which attracted Be, Pat tt 
the shadory ‘oa e form of his little foot page calmly reposing beneath A ceri 
“ Soho. luxuriant pavilion. to PRES iat 
ready ued ir age!” exclaimed the knight, “‘ arise, and get thee Se 
fairiog for or I shall leave thee to thy dreams and the company of the Bases 
the ht lady’s footstool they have been footing it merrily upon hea 
to-night \7? , i : ; f: bo ‘ 
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Obedient to the well-known voice, Eric instantly sprung upon hi 
feet, and devoutly’ crossed himself, for he too as y a 


‘ a : rell as his lord 800n 
recognised the well-kriown traces of the Peris of the North. De Biera 


resumed. 

‘“ Well, my pretty page, art thou inclined to turn guid 
day? Or wilt thou resign the office to fortune, and the 
thy gentle palfrey ?” 

“IT place, Sir Knight,” was the reply, “ but little faith in the skill 
of my grey; but as we were told that Kenilworth lay to the north, we 
had best not seek it at least in that direction (pointing to the east) for 
there the dawn seems- breaking.” 

** Most excellent adviser,” said the knight, “ be it as thon say’st, 
and if the beldame, Fortune, prove but kind for once, I forebode no evil 
from this day’s adventure. Butcome! get thee ready, boy, for behold 
the east is brightening rapidly !” 

‘“‘ Oh, fear not Fortune, my lord!” said the stripling, with a burst of 
joy, ‘‘ see here is an earnest of her future favours!” So saying, he held 
up to the view of the astonished knight a sword whose extreme beau 
and polish might have rivalled the famed Escalaber. Thanks to our 
visitors, this glorious boon, my lord, has not been sent you for nought; 
no, no, believe me, it promises better things !” 

Gaston de Biern scarcely knew what to think of this strange adven- 
ture; but perceiving that the sword was indeed a thing that would 
bear handling, he grasped the profered hilt, which, however, he had 
no sooner done, than he exclaimed, “ By St. Jago, ‘tis my own good 
sword ! my Vraiacier!” Then, after gazing upon it for the space of seve- 
ral minutes, and kissing the highly-polished blade with all the fervent 
devotion of a true warrior of the thirteenth century, he placed it in his 
hitherto empty scabbard. Calling for his lance and shield, they were 
forthwith produced, and his wonder was still further increased on per- 
ceiving that both had undergone a most unaccountable change. The 
point of the former glittered in the twilight like one of the stars over- 
head, and the latter was in perfect keeping with it ; nor rust, nor stan 
was to be seen upon its now mirror-like surface. His helmet too had 
also undergone a similar improvement, and, in short, every piece of 
armour he possessed was as bright as if it had only just left the hand 
of the polisher. So that, thanks to the fairies! Sir Gaston de Biern 
might have now passed muster with the Paladins of Charlemagne, ° 
the Knights of the Round Table! y, 

‘“* By the shrine of & Becket!” said he, as he gazed upon himself, 
but I think I am enchanted! Whither hast thou brought me, sirrah: 
Dost thou see? Dost thou know me, hey?” 

At the name of & Becket, Eric devoutly crossed himself again—the 
with a smiling look replied to the interrogation of his lord: “ I think, 
Sir Knight, you should be Sir Gaston de Biern of Gascony ; but when 
the sun rises I shall be better able to determine. In the mean - 
Suppose we commence our journey, for the morning air is chill. 

Our hero was no less anxious to set forward than his page, i 
doubting that if he was, indeed, under the influence of fairy spells, 
they would be dissolved by the first brook that Fortune might throw . 
his way: besides, being a stranger, and in a strange land, he was fearfu 


€ again to 
cunning of 
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igh 
oye night a “La Table Rondej3-with its accompanying chivalric 
his desires, namely, , see ° , 

of the Baron Mortimer, at‘which his sovereign Lord Edward the 
First was to preside, and assisted by the beauteous Alice, daughter of his 
noble host, to award to the successful knights of the Tourney and the 
Joust the well-earned meed of victory. Having pronounced a bene- 
diction upon the invisible beings who had been so bountiful to him 
during his sleep, the Knight of the Plumeless Helm clapped spurs to 
his steed, and accompanied by his faithful attendant, trotted away from 
the scene of his late mysterious adventure. 

His fears with respect to his being under the influence of some more 
than mortal power, were dispelled long ere sunrise; for, by that time, 
he had crossed more than one running stream, which, as is well known, 
was the infallible test of all Elfin spells. For many a weary mile our 
travellers continued their course over verdant fields and barren moors, 
t without meeting with any thing by which they might ascertain if they 

were in the right or in the wrong road. At length, however, about the 
hour of noon, they found themselves, to their no small joy, upon the 
king's highway, the broken and shattered state of which bore ample tes- 
timony to the great traffic which it had very recently experienced. 
“Ha! ha!” ejaculated the knight, delighted with the discovery, ‘‘ by 
our lady’s sepulchre, but we’ve found the road at last! and if I can read 
these footprints aright, the place we are in search of lies yonder, to the 
left.” This remark was accompanied with a corresponding motion on 
the part of both “‘ man and horse.” The former rising in his stirrups, 
adjusted himself afresh, and pricked the latter into a more sprightly 
pace; an example which his juvenile squire, who now no longer acted in 

the responsible capacity of guide, was not slow to follow. 
_ The hope-inspired surmise, that they were now drawing near to their 
ae s end, tended materially to increase their speed, and infused fresh 
® into their drooping frames. After continuing in their new line of 
march about half an hour, the well-trained steed of the Gascon knight 
mm short for a moment in his course, pricking up at the same time 
Po aN ears, in token of their having recognised some familiar 
m ee sounds, although hitherto his equally attentive rider had 
stived guished any note sufficiently spirit-stirring to affect the exqui- 
in “en rae feelings of knighthood; but he had considerable faith 
pain his Rosinante, and therefore prepared himself for the long 
mae ae contre. Unstimulated either by whip or spur, the latter 
into ah ak pace, and thereby forced the shorter legged palfrey of Eric 
cht msk canter: In a short time our hero was gladdened with the 
Sight of the advance-guard pennon, near which a rude barrier was 

« Whit toss the road, and obstructed his farther advance. 

‘corre bound ” demanded the rough voice of a stalwart yeoman, 
Ties “pe of service bespoke him to be of the king’s household. “‘Tothe 
pie Y, Was the laconic reply. . “‘ Then know, sir knight, that thou 

“ye pass this road to day, unless thou resolvest to contest the pas- 
— farms with England’s doughtiest knights.” 
the shield thee for the intelligence,” replied the fairy-favoured lord of 

eld ‘and lance; ‘but I fear them not. Remove the barrier.” 

an adventure was, indeed, of all others, what Gaston de Biern most 
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i overtake him, without his.zeaching the goal of 
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ardently wished for; and accordingly, as soon as the obstruction was 
removed, he proceeded on his way. 

Searcely had he cleared this advance-guard barrier, when his ear Ww 
assailed by a loud flourish of trumpets, indicating evidently some sie 
ment among the assembled chivalry ; this was occasioned, as he after. 
wards ascertained, by the departure of that personage whose presence he 
most courted—the king of England! Edward, willing to confer a mark of 
honour upon his princely entertainer, had vested in him, for the remain. 
der of the day, the office of judge of the knightly contests, while he him. 
self retired from the bustle of the lists, to the quiet of the royal pavilion 
from which place the spot selected for the passage of arms was distant 
about five miles, In a few minutes our hero reached the pendant shields 
of the six champions, who had undertaken its defence against all comers, 
As the blazonry of the whole was alike unknown to him, he directed 
the point of his lance to the first on the row. Five golden lozenges upon 
a field gules, informed the learned in the science of heraldry, that it 
belonged to the descendant of the renowned conqueror of Brecknock, 
Bernard Newmarch, uterine brother of the still more renowned con- 
queror of England. Roger Newmarch, its present possessor, was a 
young knight of great promise and increasing fame, and who had, in the 
sports of the preceding day, been thrice declared victor. ‘‘ But the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong !” 

The Gascon’s choice was speedily made ; he was hailed by the loud and 
simultaneous shouts of his gallant compeers, who were all anxious to put 
their valour to the proof. The tilting ground was forthwith cleared— 
the gorgeously arrayed heralds gave voice to their glory-breathing cla- 
rions, whilst the squire of the Norman knight reached down from its 
exalted station, the challenging shield of his lord and master! : 

Every thing was speedily arranged, and the noble Mortimer having 
taken his seat, the marshal of the course summoned the combatants to 
prepare themselves to put their courage and skill to the test of practice. 
The odds were decidedly against our adventurer ; for, besides being un- 
known, he was encumbered with the heavy arms of real warfare, while 
his rival for renown glittered in the lighter and more splendid habili- 
ments of the tourney. But though aware of his disadvantage in this re- 
spect, he refused the offer of the marshal to furnish him with arms and 
armour better suited to-the nature of his present emprise; and, the 
protecting cronal having been properly fixed to the point of his lance, 
he took his appointed stand, to await the necessary signal, with all the 
proud and graceful bearing of an experienced knight. Anon the trum- 
pets sounded the charge, and the jousters dashed forward with gallant 
impetuosity. By an unfortunate stumble of our hero’s steed, his lance 
missed its object, and the first course consequently redounded to the ho- 
nour of his antagonist. Notso the next; for while he skilfully avoided 
the romance thrust of the Norman spear, his own well-directed stroke 
came in contact with the corslet of the latter, and the loser of the 
first, was declared the victor of the second course. The trumpets now 
sounded the third and last charge; and fortune again declared in his 
favour. With rare, but truly chivalrous dexterity, he broke away the 
rest of his opponent's lance, which thereby swerving from its direct line 
struck him traversewise, and was broken upon the bow of his saddle.— 











« Bon coup; 
shal and the officers at arms, 


all, save the part 
The heart of young 
highest pitch in swel 

Sir Gaston d 


wie shields, he guided his rocketed spear to that of Sir Gerhard 
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iy Kni he Plumeless Helm!” exclaimed the mar- 
te a vad the ¢ry was triumphantly echoed by 
‘sans and attendants of the vanquished Newmarch. 
Eric bounded for joy, and his voice was raised to its 
ling the chorus of his master’s praise. 

e Biern seemed, indeed, the only person who was not 
by the issue of the encounter. He kept his seat, unmoved, 
till the bustle had subsided; when again advancing to the 


Neville, a knight of untarnished reputation in the annals at least of 
real, if not of chivalric contests. With soldier-like alacrity, Sir Gerhard 


unfortunate with his predecessor. Victory 


to meet his unknown challenger; but in the conflict was equally 
the second time also de- 


ing in favour of our hero, who twice more contended for the honour 
of passing the imaginary barrier, and with equal success. Again he 
rode up to the two remaining shields, one of which he was about to 
touch, when the judge of the lists flung down his warder, and announced 
that the passage of arms had already been won by the Knight of the 


Plumeless Helm ! 
This event produced~no small commotion among the lords of the 


shield 


and lance, and a thousand guesses were formed as to who the 


stranger knight could be, not one of which as may readily be supposed 
proved correct. The herald solicited his name, but in vain. The con- 


queror 


of the 


determined upon remaining incognito if possible, until the result 
next day’s adventures would, he hoped, enable him to declare 


himself to some purpose. He, however, refused not the seat assigned 
him by the lord of Kenilworth near those of his glory-seeking com- 
panions, in which with his loyal and delighted page he spent the night, 
whilst his less successful rivals crowded round the romantic table of their 
noble host, each eagerly asserting the superior beauty of his lady love, 
or vowing to remove, on the morrow, the foul stain which the shield of 
faglish knighthood had received from an unknown lance. 


e 


morrow came, and with it all the din of preparation for the next 


poh important act of the tournament. With the first appearance 
“dawn, the ropes which parted the lists were tightened, and the pages 


the nec 


squires were actively employed in passing to and fro, and in making 


essary arrangements for the coming display. As the regent of 


advanced on his celestial course, the voice of the trumpet sum- 


moned 


its biddin 
While lad 


the spectators to their places ; princes and nobles came forth at 


‘8 apparelled in all the magnificence of crimson and gold ; 
les, “beautiful as the sun,” and smiling as a morning of May, 


— equally obedient to the well known call. First among the fair 
came the bright-eyed Alice, accompanied by her noble sire and his 


royal guest, 


beneath 


hues ref 


leh 


“La Reine de Beauté et des amours” took her seat 
a splendid canopy of crimson tapestry, the brilliancy of whose 
ected @ rosy tinge upon her otherwise pallid -complexion—she 
In some degree indisposed ; her eye—the soul’s true index— 


in both “on sparkling and bright, even to a proverb, was wanting 
hole ustre and vivacity. There was, indeed, a lack of spirit in her 
alr, indicating some inward feeling at variance with outward 


rénces ; which, however, was not much to be wondered at, seeing 
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that, where so many were contending for the honour of her hand, it 
might so happen that she would be required, in consonance with th 
spirit of the age, to bestow it upon one, while her affections lini 
placed upon another. 

Upon the right hand of the fair daughter of Sir Roger Mortimer 
stood the dauntless king of England; to the point of whose lance was 
attached the crimson pennon of the Queen of Beauty, denoting its 
present possessor to be the Knight of Honour. Upona signal given 
by this badge of indisputable authority, the heralds blew their trumpets 
and the pursuivants at arms commanded the anxious knights to “ bean 
forth!’ Immediately the lists presented as proud and gorgeous display 
as was ever feigned by the wildest of oriental fancies, with all its splen- 
did and romantic adjuncts of genii and enchanters to boot. The gal- 
lant aspirants for fame passed in review before the throne, bowing, as 
they were in duty bound to do, to her by whom it was occupied, and 
from whose fair hand each hoped to receive, ere long, the meed of 
victory. Like compliments were also paid by the knights to the more 
immediate objects of their choice, who, ranged in “burning rows,” j 
the well-constructed amphitheatre above, watched with anxious solici- 
tude the movements of their chivalric worshippers; and by the soul- 
inspiring glances of their eyes, urged them to the performance of deeds 
of noble daring. But among all the proud and glittering champions 
who appeared in the lists, the Knight of Honour sought in vain for the 
wearer of the Plumeless Helm, the tale of whose achievements on the 
preceding day had reached the royal ear, clothed in the glowing colours 
of exaggeration and romance. But while Edward was excited by 
curiosity alone, the breasts of others were agitated by hope and fear, 
and many a keen eye was turned, through the loop-hole of the basinet, 
towards the tent of the mysterious stranger, into which courtesy and 
the laws of knighthood forbade an entrance. Fortunately, we are 
possessed of the very cap which the love-sick Hassan pilfered from the 
quarrelsome urchins of the renowned island of Wakwak*, and there- 
fore, being under no necessity of observing these punctilious regulations, 
we can enter the tent without fear of detection. 

“* How goes the field?” inquired its noble tenant of his page, squire, 
and messenger—for Eric was each and all by turns, and replied to the 
question of his master with becoming brevity. 

“« The spectators already crowd the scaffolding. —The Queen of Beauty 
hath taken her seat—upon her left stands her sire, the brave Lord 
Mortimer, while on her right the king waves the pennon of the Knight 
of Honour. Below, in the lists, all is bustle and array—the impatient 
knights have already bowed before the throne, and I left them ar- 
ranging themselves for the encounter; so that in a short time the trum 
pets will doubtless sound for the onset.” — t 

As the last words passed his lips the martial peal was heard ; wherem! 
our hero, starting from his seat, was about to poise his formidable nth 
but his faithful Squire interposed. <‘‘‘Not. so, not so, my lord—the 
marshal hath sent to the Knight of the Plumeless Helm weapons better 
suited to the courteous assaults of the tourney, and requests him to 


* See New Arabian Nights, vol. 2. The Tale of ‘ Hassan of Bassora-” 
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the sword and lance of battle-field, and enter the lists armed 


by “a laives courtois.” 
with these 8 d him with a sword and lance duly pre- 


3 presente 
“rr i Rote apart which it was intended should be performed ; 
but ot of receiving them he laid his hand upon the hilt of his own 


Inh} d exclaimed, “ No, by our lady’s footstool! I will not 
= rier for the best glaive in Christendom! Thinkest 
PPR ye Elfin spirits by whom it was restored, intended I should 

fit it so lightly ?—Yet, stay ! ‘twere best, perhaps, I should first 
he sure that ‘tis indeed my own good sword. —And so saying, he drew 
the beaming weapon from its sheath, and proved its mettle against the 
oaken pillar upon which his arms had hung during the night. At one 
stroke it severed in twain the opposing substance, hard as it was, with 
as much ease as the falchion of Volint—the thrice-tempered Meinung, 
divided the floating bale of wool. After which, our knight returned it 
to its scabbard, fully satisfied of its identity. , 

The bustle and shouting which almost instantly followed the clarion’s 
spirit-stirring notes, announced to Sir Gaston de Biern that the moment 
of trial was at hand. ‘‘ Away, my pretty page,” said he, ‘ and bring 
hither my steed—Quick, quick, for the jousters will close in an instant.” 
Erie bounded off like a roe to execute his master’s bidding—though 
altogether at a loss to conceive what motives could possibly have induced 
him thus to delay his appearance in the lists until the contest had begun. 
But this was evidently nothing more than a cunning manceuvre to escape 
the inquisitive eye of his offended sovereign, which he could not have 
done had he mingled with the combatants ere the tumult and confusion, 
necessary to the most orderly conducted conflict, had commenced. 
When informed that his courser was waiting, he hastened to the en- 
trance of his pavilion, armed with the blunted lance; thus in part 
complying with the wish of the marshal, and the courteous laws of 
chivalry ; while his good sword still hung beside him. He now vaulted 
into the saddle, and caracoled his steed to the barrier, within which he 
was immediately admitted; when, dressing his lance to its rest, he 
dashed forward into the very thickest of the melée, while the loud shouts 
of the spectators gave notice to those more actively engaged, of the 
Presence of the Knight of the Plumeless Helm; and, mingling with 
the braying of the martial music, and the din of the mail-clad com- 
ts, produced an uproar which made the very welkin ring again. 

By our sword and sceptre!” said the king, addressing his noble 
nant “ but yonder knight bears himself gallantly.—See! see, my Lord! 
Sew y St. George he’ll unhorse our favourite—and thy future son-in- 

—There, my brave Mortimer, said I not so!” 

a was, indeed, right—Sir Gaston de Biern having suc- 
aa Sad overthrowing his antagonist, though the doughtiest knight 
ati and one whose prowess and good fortune had often been 
eme of minstrel song in hall and lady’s bower. Some over-ruling 
power appeared, however, u n the present occasion, to have directed 

min the selection of th eg d , 

iepieid cn n of the lance which of all others he had most reason 
rauquished ss @ knight whom he had most deeply injured ; for the 
rrior proved to be no other than John de Langeville, the 
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rival of our hero’s early love, and the original ca 
and painful imprisonment. - nse ot i data long 
When the Knight of the Emerald Shield (so called from the 
s nizance of its lord’s being a hart lodged on a field, vert) was borne » 
unexpectedly to the ground, a shout partaking more of cciindigcaee 
either of applause or disapprobation burst simultaneously from, the dense 
throng of spectators, and so startled many of the less-experienced com, 
batants, who were too intent upon their own adventures to pay much 
attention to those of others, that it became absolutely necessary to sus- 
pend the conflict. The Knight of Honour accordingly gave the requisite 
signal, and the cry of “a U’ostelle, a Uostelle,” was so effectuall 
raised by the well-practised heralds and officers at arms, that the most 
ardent and impetuous paused in their career, and retired to their respec. 
tive stations. The Baron Mortimer started forward to the front of the 
scaffolding, and even his fair daughter could not refrain from advanci 
a few steps to ascertain by occular demonstration if her intended “ lord 
and master” had indeed been vanquished, as well as perhaps to obtain a 
glimpse of the fortunate victor. 

De Langeville’s fallwas more dishonourable than dangerous, yet the 
sudden and unusual shock so stunned his bodily and mehtal powers, that 
he was borne by his friends, among the most active of whom was Mortimer, 
into an adjoining tent in a state of comparative insensibility, while his 
victorious rival was forced by those around him into the presence of the 
King of England and the Queen of Beauty, before whose exalted 
throne he bowed in token of dutiful obeisance, without, however, re- 
moving from his head the casque which had become so distinguished for 
the valour and prowess of its wearer, and so talked of for its own 
singularity. - 

‘“ Sir Knight of the Plumeless Helm,” said the royal judge, “ wel- 
come to the lists of Kenilworth! Thrice welcome, though the flower 
of English chivalry hath fallen beneath thy lance! Knowest thou 
whom thou hast vanquished ?” ! 

‘« John de Langeville,” replied the conqueror, “a false and craven 
knight, as I will prove to the utterance! There lies my gage!” and s 
saying, he flung down his gauntlet. ; 

was surprised at the apparent auducity and boldness of the 
knight, at the same time that he admired his bravery and prowess, and 
would fain have urged him to revoke his challenge ; but as consistently 
with his knightly character he could not dictate toa brother in arms, 
he referred to the lady arbitress to know whether or not it was her 
good will and pleasure to permit a challenge @ l’owtrance to be given 
or received within the limits of her jurisdiction. Though the beauteous 
Alice, ’tis true, was unprepared for this appeal, she betrayed greater 
agitation when called upon to pronounce judgment upon the point than 
could fairly be supposed to have arisen from an occurrence by no means 
uncommon in those days of tilts and tournaments, when the ve 
woman was in very many cases the only law to which man pal’ 4 
willing obedience: 
“‘ Let not the pastimes of peace, Sir King, be turned into those of 


ag 


war !" was her laconic reply, but it was imperative; and with this sove- 
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the Knight of Honour returned to the challenger, but he 


te late to effect its peaceful purpose. Whilst he parleyed 

i a Ri, ve rod i w the challenged: lor, who. having 

and carried 1 ec ; 

we pony from his stupor, and finding himself uninjured by his 

late fall ‘swore by the faith and honour of a knight to accept the car- 
tel, He accordingly commanded his armorial ensign to be removed 
fom'the entrance of his tent, and dispatched an esquire with his mortal 
defance to the Knight of the Plumeless Helm. All attempts at paci- 
feation being now at an end, it only remained to announce the names of 
the combatants, and to prepare for the perilous engagement. 

In compliance with the demand of the herald to be furnished with his 
name, the Gascon hero, as he slowly unlaced his helmet and removed 
it from his head, gave the required information.—“ Gaston de Biern,” 
said he,— Gaston de Biern?” repeated the king, in an interrogative 
tone of mingled anger and surprise. The name acted like a talisman, and 
“Gaston de Biern” was re-echoed by the surrounding chivalry with 
similar expressions of wonder and astonishment, while, from the lips ofa 
few, the ominous exclamation of ‘‘ treason” escaped. 

“ Treason by the rood!” exclaimed Edward ; ‘‘ but it shall never be 
said of King Henry’s son that he sheltered his sovereignty behind the 
shield of his knighthood.” Then, with a look and air of kingly haugh- 
ey addressed himself to the knight: ‘‘ Gaston de Biern, the lists 
are free for you to combat in !” 

“Nay, but my liege,” rejoined the latter, “‘ ’tis not enough; as a 
vietor in the tournament and joust I claim a boon!” Edward waved his 
pennon in token for the speaker to proceed, and he did so. ‘‘ For eight 
long years, my liege, have I been imprisoned under the foul, false charge of 
treason. Sir John de Langeville knows the charge is false; and ‘this 
goodsword shall foree him to confess ere long that it was he alone provoked 
me to rebellion, or if it does not, let me die degraded and: disgraced ! 
But ere I stake my life to.this adventure, I would fain know if ’mid 
the throng of beauty which I see, there be not one at least that will 
grant me her support ? My liege, there was a bright-eyed damsel once 
whose love | won, as this long-cherished pledge can testify; I would 
now restore it her if she mistrusts the justness of my cause. Come 

ther, boy: go, bear this jewel to the Queen of Beauty!” 

At these words the watchful Eric stepped forward to receive the ring 
asl his master held forth to him, and advancing to the fair judge of 

e ists, laid it at her feet. The lovely Alice, who, while the fore- 
pi colloquy was held, became so agitated as to require the utmost 
Pe of her fair friends and attendants to prevent her from being 
it hee, by her emotions, received the profered relic, and kissing 

7 or oe and ere of ee and ae aes 

n to the , and immediately concealed her Diushing 

“ountenance in her vie bystnvonght kerchief, while the overjoyed knight 
lie the pledge, and retired, unquestioned and uninterrupted from 
wh tong of his chivalrous companions, who were too much surprised at 
leather a” beheld to do aught save gaze in silence at their fortunate 
all we m arms. There was, indeed, no small cause for surprise ; and 
re equally at a loss to conceive what could possibly have induced 
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58 THE KNIGHT OF THE PLUMELESS HELM. 


the plighted bride of Sir John De Langeville to bestow so disting.:.. 
and so unequivocal a mark of her affection upon the man cei nn 
time was to meet him in the deadly rencontre. atom 

The officers at arms soon however aroused the champions from thei 
stupor, by commanding them to withdraw, in order that they mi hi 
prepare the lists for the approaching combat ; and during the interval m 
were so occupied conjecture was busy as to its probable results, Th. 
Lord Mortimer, altogether unable to account for his daughter’s late - 
duct, and indignant at seeing his parental authority so little regarded 
expostulated with the agitated maiden in no very knightly terms: unp. 
strained even by the presence of royalty itself, and swore by a Becket’s 
shrine, that if any harm happened to the knight whom he had selected 
for her future Lord, ‘“‘ he would send her forthwith to a nunnery!” She 
herself was alike insensible to his menaces and his anger; and many 
gallant scion of chivalry laughed in his sleeve at the enraged baron, 
well knowing that the bright-eyed Alice would never be long immured 
in a convent’s walls, while so many brave lords of the lance and sword 
were ready and anxious to devote both to her service. 

By the hour of noon the necessary arrangements were completed ; and 
the amphitheatre became thronged with silent or with whispering spec- 
tators, all equally desirous and impatient to behold the display of true 


courage and knightly skill which was about to take place. As the con- 


test was to be for life or death, many a timid damsel avoided the gcene 
where it was to take place: among others, Alice Mortimer, though the 
most interested in its issue, quitted not her chamber; many a little foot 
page, however, took his station near the dais, in order to convey from 
time to time to his half-hoping, half-despairing lady the intelligence of 
what was passing without. King Edward presided in the judgment 
seat: while the restless Lord of Kenilworth now held a momentary 
parley with the marshal, and anon hastened to encourage his chosen 
knight, who was already cased in full panoply of steel and brass, and 
curbed in with difficulty his fiery steed, which impatient as its rider for 
the onset, pawed the level ground and covered its gilded bit with snow 
white foam. 2 

The martial trump was at length heard, and with its first note the Lord 
of the Emerald Shield bounded into the lists, and was loudly cheered by 
his friends and fellow nobles, as well as by all the gentles of the land. His 
early appearance inspired them with confidence, and occasioned his late 
defeat to be for the time almost forgotten ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the tardiness of his rival's coming, augured but little in his favour. The 
trumpet, indeed, had brayed forth its last notes ere Sir Gaston thought 
proper to enter the arena. His appearance had undergone no alteration, 
Save that the lance of the courteous tourney had been exchanged for 
the tough spear with which on the preceding day he had overcome the 
brave and knightly defenders of the passage of arms ; and that the bridle 
arm displayed his invulnerable and fairy-polished shield ! 

tation beamed.in every eye, and silence flung a mystic charm 

round the scene, which the monarch’s signal dissipated in a moment. The 
onset note was sounded—the ropes were severed, and the combatan’s 
dashed forward in true knightly style. In the twinkling of an eye they 
met, but the shock was issueless ; each having at the same instant, 
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stn wanded off his antagonist’s lance, neither could boast of 
po : The second course likewise only served to display the 
se f the assailants. For the third time they dressed 


ati dexterity 0 
adi lances totheir rests, and gave their steeds the rein. The shield of 
var hero'was again impenetrable, but that of his opponent proving false, 


aa! e to the well-aimed thrust of the Gascon, and was 
hil dlink at the corslet of its lord, who was also borne from his 
seit by the superior strength and prowess of his foe. As he fell upon 
the soft sand he received little or no injury by~the fall, and recovered 
himself in an instant; while;the cheering cry of “‘ Honour to the sons of 
the brave” bursting forth from the assembled thousands inspired him with 
fresh vigour. The Knight of the Plumeless Helm dismounting, flung 
away his shield and advanced to meet his half-conquered rival, whose 
bright sword was already “‘ beating the empty air” in token of proud de- 
fiancé. The struggle on foot proved long and desperate ; but was at last 
terminated by the fairy-gifted glaive, the Vraiacier, forcing its way 
through the brazen helmet of De Langeville, and, cleaving it in an oblique 
direction, it penetrated with the same blow through the shoulder greaves, 
and by the wound it made entirely disabled his sword arm from any 
further effort. The wounded knight at the same moment fell all his length 
upon the earth, and the blood flowed profusely from both his head and 
shoulder. The victor, with soldier-like alacrity unlaced his shattered 
helmet, and demanded as the price of life a confession of his guilt and 
treachery. Almost unconscious of what he did, Langeville complied with 
this demand :—‘“ Heaven was with thee,” he muttered: ‘‘ Thine was 
the better cause.” ‘“ Enough, I ask no more!” said Sir Gaston de 
Biern, and therewith withdrew the threatening falchion from the naked 
and defenceless throat of his vanquished enemy. Then turning away he 
presented himself before his sovereign and laid the sword of victory at 
his feet ; while the squires and officers at arms bore off the bleeding 
knight to his pavilion, where the leeches were already in attendance to 
apply their healing balsams to his wounds. 
©-conqueror was hailed with the greetings of a thousand tongues, 
and the clangor of a thousand warlike instruments; but disregarding 
both, and intent upon the primary object of his journey to the round 
os of Kenilworth, he hastened’ to lay his plumeless helm near his 
ralacier, before the throne of the royal arbitrator of the chivalrous con- 
ne and kneeling himself beside them, besought the pardon of his liege 
and master. Edward had a soul too noble and too princely, 
fo ‘cherish hatred or malice against a brother knight, or to allow 
aly One to exceed him in an act of generosity. Rising therefore 
‘ 7 Seat with a grace of port and bearing which proclaimed him 
‘ met inch a king,” he replied to the request of the suppliant hero— 
it Gaston de Biern, we have done you wrong; but by the word 


and honour of a king, it shall be recompensed. What, ho! my lord of 

ortimer! what sayest thou now to the Knight of the Plumeless Helm ? 

*st thou a braver son-in-law? Or wilt thou still bestow the hand 
oma Alice upon the vanquished John de Langeville ?” 

while Y liege,” replied the proud, though now abashed baron, “* never, 

live, shall'a false and craven knight, if I am aware of it, quarter his 

“mis with those of Mortimer. The Lady Alice shall be free to choose.” 
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60 THE OUTCAST. 


This every one knew was making a virtue of necessity ; 
demonstrative proof of affection given by the damsel hers 
hours before, her choice was a riddle already solved. An 
pealed to upon the subject, she made no scruple in dec! 
first-love should be her future lord. 

At the banquet in the evening, our hero received from the hand of 
his betrothed bride, the rewards of valour which he had so well earned 
and the next morning was blessed with the hand itself; his prince a 
the same time restored to him his hereditary possessions, and commanded 
that in future he should add to the quarterings of his shield a plumeless 
helm, in remembrance of the renown which he had that day acquired ag 
its wearer. Thus the sports of Kenilworth were concluded, as it was 
intended they should, by a bridal, though by an unexpected but fortunate 
accident the bridegroom was changed. 

Young Erie was rewarded for his fidelity and attachment, by bei 
made the favourite attendant upon the happy bride of his beloved 
master; who, returning to his native land, passed the residue of his 
days hajipily and honourably ; and when gathered to his fathers, left 
a name behind him which shall endure till the waves of time wash away 
the glowing record of romantic chivalry, and with them the valorous 
achievements of the “‘ Knight of the Plumeless Helm.” 


for, after the 
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THE OUTCAST. 


Ox! coldly on my breaking heart 
The glance of stern unkindness falls, 
And bitter tears unheeded start, 
And boding fear appals. 


The friends wko loved me,—where are they ? 
The good, the gen’rous, and the brave? 
Some kindred hearts are far away ; 
Some moulder in the grave: 


And others, once so kind, are changed, 
Their features scarcely seem the same ; 

Their hearts and eyes alike estranged ; 
Their “ friendship but a name.” 


Oh! why was I so fondly loved, — 
And cherished with such watchful care, 
In that dear home where none reproved, . 
No eye looked coldly there. 
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Amonc the volumes announced for publication in the autumn, we are pleased 
to observe a new series of poems from the pen of Miss L. E. Landon, entitled 
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“The Golden Violet, with its tales of Romance, Chivalry, and other Poems,” eee he 
e plan of the work is not only extremely happy, but eminently calculated Baie, 
10 display the peculiar powers of the writer. A competition for the Poetical Skea 
‘ ae enact festival of Thoulouse introduces the minstrels of all countries , it fi i 
‘ ie irnational songs, or recite their national legends. We had intended Mates 7" 
ad presented our readers, this month, with a splendid engraving by Mr. Betta hs 
nn’en, illustrative of this lady’s Improvisatrice, but have been disappointed in tas A 
completion ofthe plate, It will be given in our next number without fail. n reed 
; a Gans, one of the contributors to the Literary Magnet, has just published a 
trey binited translation of Engel’s Lorenz Stark ; a story which presents a ¥ 
wt oe atc icture of a German family, We trust the success of this is 
itt induce r. G. to render into English some other tale of equal merit Wy ge 
popularity, : = a 
Pies balloon-mania is not yet over; a Mr. Corneillot, who ascended a few ed 
i ago from Seven-Oaks, assures us that he has discovered the practicability fy, 
These ace on zontally in any direction, or at any given point of pe Hate Be ot 
of grata nauts must be doing a pretty fair trade just now, for to say nothing Bee At 


tous newspaper puffs’ of their intrepidity, they are realizing from 
low ‘0 fourhundred pounds a flight ; and if fortunate enough to lose a balloon 
Praga then there is sure.to be a subscription collected for them amounting to 
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The very pleasing dirge on Weber, is from the pen of 
does great credit both to his head ‘and heart. It Ate i rn om 
Braham, the movements haying been selected from Weber's own te enh 


Mr. Mawman the bookseller, has, we are told, a very beautiful 
from the chisel of Canova, which is pronounced by will it ~ 7” re 
specimens of the talents of that great sculptor. Mr. Corbould has been maki 
a design from it preparatory to its being engraved. ng 


Mr. Sass, whose name the Literary Gazette misprints a “ Lass” 
sreparing for publication, a history of the arts of Painting and Sc 

ngland, as far as it is connected with his own time; with some account of 
the different institutions for the encouragement of the art which are in existence 
at the present day; and a comparison between the British school of paintin 
and the modern schools of France and Italy. We have every reason M 
anticipate, not only an extremely useful, but a very entertaining work, from 
Mr. Sass’s announcement ; we know of no man better able to fulfil the task 
he has assigned to himself. 


Mr. W. G. F. Richagdson, (not the Mr. Richardson who placards himself 
and his verses, on all the walls and magazine covers from the Land’s End to 
John of Groats), the author of an unpretending volume of very pleasing 
poems, is about to present us with a biography of the German poet Korner, 
and selections from his poems, tales, and dramas. The mention of Kormer 
reminds us that we have seen some very spirited translations from the 
soldier-poet from the pen of Mr. Cyrus Redding, of the New Monthly 
Magazine, and we hold, ourselves, for future publication in the Magnet, one or 
two striking versions of the same poet by another hand. 


(alas!) jis 
ulpture in 


The Duke of Bedford has given unlimited commissions to some of our 
first rate artists, to paint him pictures characteristic of their several styles. 
Leslie and Newton are painting companion subjects for his Grace, from Don 
Quixote and Gil Blas. Ward has just completed the sketch of what bids fair 
to be one of his most successful efforts, for the same nobie patron of the arts; 
the subject is a brewer’s horse drawing up an empty butt from the cellar of a 
village public-house. The Duke has also, we have heard, given a commis- 
sion to Landseer, the subject of which has already engaged his attention; 
it is the monkey that has seen the world. There are, we believe other artists 
employed for his Grace, including the two who may be said to form part of 
his household establishment, Messrs. Hayter and Bone. Too much praise 
cannot be given to those noblemen who are now doing so much to encourage 
the arts of their native country. There are few painters of talent of the 
present day who cannot find a ready sale for their productions, and that too 
at a fair remunerating price. | 


Much dissatisfaction has been excited in the public mind by the obyious 
favouritism manifested by the hanging-committee of the Royal Academy 
towards Mr. Mulready, in placing his picture at what is called the bulk-head 
of the grand room, whilst Ward’s splendid battle piece was stuck into @ 


. Situation decidedly injurious to its effect ; we see no reason why a man who 


porns a good picture one year, and secures for it the place of honour, should 
e allowed the same advantage over his rivals, even when he paints a bad one. 
But Mr, Mulready hung himself we are told ; if he did, it is the first ume that 
suicide ever appeared in a good light. Ward, who is it appears, @ proficient 
in every branch of his art he attempts, painted his Battle of Boston at the 
request of a well-known. patron of the arts, and has received five hundred 
guineas, for.it;.we hope he will not disappoint the great expectations this 
picture has excited, when he next exhibits. He has shewn us that he was 
born for greater. things than the delineation of horses and cows, and we hope 
to witness another proof of the versatility of his genius ere long. 
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that the sum taken.at the doors of the British Insti- 
hich has just closed, amounts to nearly five thou- 
n view at this most.interesting exhibition, 


_ CHIT- 

ic grati ing fact, 

wn dng the S500. 

cand _ The paintings now 0 

are those belonging to his majesty, 

gon. The king has, we are told, p 

by Mr. Colnaghi. | i ny 

yndini faun, an antique statue which excited great admiration 

fo mY oe Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, has, we learn, been transferred to the 
national collection at the British Museum. 


A Mr. Browne (if the newspapers are to be believed) has succeeded in con- 
structing a carriage to be impelled by gas, which will ascend an acclivity of ten 
inches in ten feet, at the rate of five miles an hour. 

«The Pool of the Diving Friar,” a humourous poem in the last New Monthly 
Magazine, is from the pen of Mr. T. L. Peacock, author of Headlong Hall, 
Rododaphne, &e. Mr. Peacock is in the enjoyment of a very lucrative situa- 
tion in the India House, so that he has now, unfortunately, but little literary 


leisure. 

That impudent coxcomb, Rossini, is, we hear, about to revisit London, in 
onder to produce the very opera he engaged to compose when he was here 
last. 


The Sun newspaper, conducted for so many years by that very worthy, ur- 
bane, and most amusing person, Mr. John Taylor, has at length changed hands, 
and promises to shine more brilliantly than ever. As the Sun selects lead- 
ing articles from all the morning papers, it may be said to concentrate all the 
rays of its brother luminaries into one focus. 


Messrs. Hunt and Clarke have published a novel called Truth, an imitation 
of, or, as the advertisements have it, a pendent to Tremaine, by the author of 
Nothing. It is certainly good for—nothing ! 


Mr. Dagley, whose taste in matters connected with the Fine Arts is well 
known, is about to publish a curious, and what we anticipate will be a very in- 
teresting little volume, entitled “‘ Death’s Doings.” It is asort of new Dance 
of Death, adapted to modern characters and incidents. It will consist of a 
vanety of engravings by Mr. Dagley, with illustrations in prose and poetry by 
ous distinguished living writers. 


Avery interesting romance has just been published by Chateaubriand, en- 
ai the Last Abencerrage. The language of the narrative is very flowery, but 
nthe whole the book is not unworthy the great talents of the writer. 


; The Papists of London would not allow Protestant singers to chaunt 
ite at Weber’s funeral ! This, we shall perhaps be told, is religious 
‘Our readers have no doubt seen the staring, goggle-eyed, mahogany-faced 
oe his Majesty, now exhibiting at Somerset House by a Mr. Thomson. 
, his picture in so prominent a situation, the hanging-committee 

ve considered rather the rank of the person painted, than the talent dis- 

edby the painter. The News of Literature mentions, on confident authority, 
portrait ing sent a message a short time ago to the, council; desiring that no 
meétit ‘of himself should in future occupy a situation to which its inherent 
foanited not entitle it. We have every reason to believe this anecdote well 
tt to M A noble lord, who is in great favour with his majesty, teased him to 
the t. Thomson. After the first sitting, the king was so little pleased with 
eretapt, | t he is said to havetaken the brush out of Mr. Thomson’s hand, 


hy cone it across the sketch so as partly to deface it. The portrait seems 
ve been made up subsequently from the well known picture of Sir Thomas 


urchased the Hogarth lately offered for sale 





which he has graciously lent for the occa-* 
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Lawrence, and is, in its present state, a wretched caricature of that splendid che; 
d’euvre. J 


The specimens of German Romance just published by Mes 
haye, we believe, been atelited by Mi Seine. They Fe ornare 
numerous characteristic designs, after Cruikshanks. Mr. Gillies is, we 
told, on the eve of publishing a similar work. Of Mr. Roscoe’s specimens ofthe 
German novélists, we have said a few words in our present number, and shall 
notice them more at length, ‘along with the various works of the same class which 
have just been or are about to be published, in our next. 


Ourindefatigable friend, Mr. Britton, is printing the eleventh and concludin 
number of his Chronological Illustrations of the Ecclesiastical Architecture. t 
will contain a history and description of the specimens, illustrated by eighty- 
six different plates, and will embrace tabular lists of architects, of styles, dates, 
and a dictionary of terms. 


An Italian chemist has discovered that the green colour contains the prin- 
ciple of the magnet, and that this colour suffices to render the steel needlemag- 
netic. If this be really the case, we ought to select green for the future covers 
of our publication, as it may possibly add attraction even to a magnet. 


Mr. Martin/has just published his very splendid print of Belshazzar’s Feast. 
It has been completed, not simply under his own superintendence, but by his 
own hand, and presents the most gorgeous specimen, not only of the painter, 
but of the class of engraving to which it belongs, we have ever met with. The 
person who obtained the picture, and who has since made about ten times the 
amount ofits cost by its exhibition, had the meanness to endeavour to prevent Mr. 
Martin from engraving from the original and finished sketches, by altering the 
word paint in the agreement exchanged between them to print. The point was, 
however, given against him, and Mr. Martin will now, it is hoped, reap the full 
advantages of his arduous undertaking. The Destruction of Babylon would 
make an excellent companion print, and we trust the encouragement bestowed 
upon the; present, work, will induce the artist to bring it forward with all 
convenient expedition. | 


| Among the many translations from the German novelists, that have recently 
issued from the press, we are surprised that nothing has been given us from 
Hoffman. In our preceding pages we have introduced a version of a singular 
sketch from this popular author, which forms in some measure a pendent for the 
strange but very admirable tale of Peter Schemihl,—it is the Lost Reflection. 


The public subscription to indemnify Mr. Buckingham for the ruinous 
losses he has sustained by the arbitrary and unjustifiable caprice of the jacks 
in-office, of the East India Company, is we perceive augmenting very Ta idly. 
We are glad of ‘this, for although we by no means adinire Mr. Buckingham’ 
politics, it is certain that he has been most scandalously persecuted ; and we 
consider that he has therefore, as a man of high personal respectability and 


‘ great'talents, a strong claim on the sympathy. of the public. We wonder if 


Mr, Croker and Mr.. Bankes have re-imbursed Mr. Murray for the agree 
incurred in consequence of their joint libel npon Mr. Buckingham. i 


Quarterly Review. 


A young gentleman of Manchester, and a contributor to our pages 1 ae 
to favour the world witha Romance entitled “Sir John Chiverton ;” @ pamphlet 
entitled “ Lays from Cockney-Land,” by the same author, has very recently heen 
published.“ "To read Mr. Ebers’ announcemient of Sir John, one would sup- 

os€ the author was a “ pocket Unknown,” or as Mr. Colburn calls young 

Israeli, in his pafis of “Vivian Grey,”a' “new Unknown.” The cate 
a new annual publication which was to have made its’ appearance under 7 
ene of the above candidate for’ literary honours, 1s postpone" 
SONS i. ‘ 
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the other. The bookseller pays an oppressive duty upon all the 
purchases, and is of course compelled to keep a la 
of which is materially increased by this addition 
it is produced ; but are not the branches of trade we have just enume- 
rated, and many others which will readily suggest themselyes to the 
reader, liable to imposts upon their raw material equally, and even oc. 
casionally, still more burthensome ? Beside, it is the paper-maker who 
has the best excuse for complaining of the heavy duty upon the com- 
modity he manufactures, because he is constrained to keep by hima 
stock sufficient to answer the large and sudden demands of the whole. 
sale bookseller. If the latter be to be allowed to account for his de- 
falcations by the exorbitance of the duty upon paper, and the ex. 
penses of authorship, how is it that the publishers of newspapers contrive 
to keep upon their legs, with a tax of threepence-half-penny on a 
sheet, containing in quantity nearly a modern octavo volume, which 
they must sell for sixpence ; affording the expenses of printing, paper, 
and author or compilership out of the remaining twopence-half-penny ; 
such journals paying a further duty of three shillings and sixpence upon 
every advertisement, however short, and (as in the case of provincial 
newspapers), allowing from six to twelve months’ credit. It would be 
far more easy to assign plausible excuses for the failure of such a per- 
son, who has to pay on the spot for printing, stamps, and advertisement 
duty, four-fifths of the sum at which his journal is sold, than for the 
bankruptcy of a bookseller, who is not liable to these overwhelming con- 
tingencies. His case would indeed be a pitiable one, if it did not ad- 
mit of more convincing arguments in its favour than those we are about 
to discuss. 
The causes assigned by the author of the article in the Monthly Maga- 
zine for the late embarrassments in the bookselling trade, are: First, 
the imprudence of booksellers in having entered into large speculations 
foreign to their business; such as the purchase of hops, land, houses, 
&c. Secondly, the system of credit which is carried on among them. 
Thirdly, and more especially, the peculiar burthens which press upon 
booksellers as a body: viz. burthens arising from duties, and burthens 
arising from certain provisions of the copy-right act. These burthens 
are subdivided by our contemporary into the duties on paper and adver- 
tisements; the delivery of eleven gratuitous copies to public institutions, 
the extent of capital required to be embarked; and some other mimor 
evils originating in these very fruitful sources of complaint. As for 
the first of the causes above specified, the imprudence of one or two 
booksellers, (for this species of imprudence has not extended further), m 
entering into speculations out of their ordinary course of trade, it 18 ¢n- 
titled to very little consideration. The failures which have lately taken 
place, have been but little accelerated by speculations either in hops oF 
houses: it is only in conjunction with other instances of over-trading that 
they can be dwelt upon for a moment. Booksellers who have limited their 
speculations entirely to their own business, have had their difficulties 
well as their neighbours, and from the operation of precisely the same 
causes. The inconvenience resulting to particular individuals from 
extra-literary speculations, ought not, moreover, to be viewed as acts ¢ 
deeds of the trade at large. As for imprudence, there was no more Mr 
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if war, or any’other equally *‘ desirable contingency” o Sa 
the demand for silk, cotton, or worsted goods, shbomemadaneas “a 
a splendid harvest by his speculation; and both are then termed liber 
and enterprising men. Over-trading, like treason, never Prospers: for 
if it succeed, itis sure to be'called by some more flattering appellati 

| eotney : D, 

The author of the-article already referred to, mentions among the bur. 

thens peculiar to'booksellers as a body, the compulsory delivery of eleven 
copies ‘at Stationers’ Hall, under one of the provisions of the Copy-right 
Act ; but surely this grievance affects authors to the full as much, if not 
more than their publishers. If the bibliopole prints the book on com. 
mission, or if it be a half-and-half concern, he commonly places these 
copies to the debit of the author or the book. Beside, except in splen- 
didly illustrated works, although very disagreeable, this extortion inter- 
feres but little with the profits of the bookseller ; for the eleven copies 
can always be furnished from those surplus books which printers jin- 
variably deliver without additional charge over and above the number 
specified as printed, and in the proceeds of which authors are never 
allowed to participate; to say nothing of every twenty-fifth book in an 
edition, although a tithe of the number thus claimed are not in like 
manner allowed by them to their brethren in the trade, because few 
houses will take twenty-four copies of an unknown book for the sake of 
securing this advantage. We are, however, far from being satished 
with the requisition of eleven copies of every book printed for public 
institutions, one half of which are suffered to rot unnoticed in theit 
cellars; but we cannot admit that it is a burthen of much magnitude; 
and if it were, like those already enumerated, it has existed since 
the birth of the trade, and has not prevented many discreet bibliopoles 
from. realizing large fortunes. 

But there is another collateral burthen peculiar to the trade asa body, 
on which the writer in the Monthly Magazine appears to lay consider: 
able stress ; and that is the system of ‘ piracy” which has lately been 
set on foot, and “‘ which is now carried to an unparalleled extent by 
weekly publications.” There are two classes of these ephemeral periodi- 
cals, one of which appropriate to themselves any thing and every 
thing which may fall in their way, without the shadow of a reference 
to the original sources of their plunder. But the persons who come 
under this denomination of thieves are usually low pettifogging adven- 
turers, whose wares are purchased only by the poorer orders of society 
readers who could under no circumstances afford to pay the exorbitant 
price demanded for most modern magazines. The system, wren" 
although flagrantly unjust and dishonest, .cannot interfere im te 
slightest degree with the sale of any leading periodical. We, however 
unite with our contemporary most cordialiy in wishing to see —_ 
knaves put down by the strong hand of the law. Nothing — 
easier than. to effect this, did the trade consider the matter of sui 
cient importance to call for their interference. There are other publi- 
cations, such as ‘The Mirror,” and various weekly periodicals of a 
higher class, such as the Literary Gazette, the Literary Chronicle, a 
News of Literature, and the London and provincial newspapers, whic 
are in the habit of reprinting either copious extracts from new works, 
or lighter articles from the magazines; always acknowledging the source 
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from whence such articles.or extracts, have been. derived; which, 
much or. too, little, from she, Marishiyi a 


from having: borrowed too 
tines or the works of its. writers does not, appear, 

. 1 m ar . . 
terms of the, most bitter and unmeasured, ioodenive in iam oe in 
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“higher order,” with separately printed articles, 
quest from the proprietor himself that we would pu 
these extracts would have occupied from four to fiy 
paper, and upwards of a dozen of those of the Lit 
absurd enough to find this identical class of persons attributing the de. 
pression of their own trade, in some degree, to the good-nature of « ne 
writers,” who have provoked the epithets of “ pillagers” and “ res 
by complying with their feverish requests. So much for the naaeah 
causes of this much-talked-of depression among booksellers, and now 
for the real ones. They are according to our belief as follow -— 

1. Over-trading in their own particular branch of business—that js to 
say, over-printing ‘themselves, and over-paying a limited number of 
“* very distinguished writers,” for the honour of being allowed to publish 
for them. 

2. A sensible diminution in the public demand for new books during 
the last twelve months ; arising partly from the great depression, and 
even distress that has weighed upon the middle orders (composing, by 
far, the most numerous class of book buyers); a depression which has 
rendered retrenchment in all kinds of what may be termed superfluous 
expenditure indispensable; and partly out of the exorbitant prices 
which the booksellers have found it requisite to put upon the works of 
‘* great” and small ‘‘ Unknowns,” in order to reimburse themselves for the 
cost of their copyrights. 

It has been the boast of the bookselling trade for some time past that 
there never was a period when authors were more liberally remunerated 
for their writings than they are now, or at least than they were before 
the commencement of the recent difficulties. This boast has not been 
wholly without foundation ; but whilst half a dozen writers of fiction and 
poetry have been vastly overpaid for the copyrights of their productions, 
a great number of authors, whose works have shed a lustre on the 
literature of the age, and whose names have been for years on every 
body’s tongue, have scarcely realized sufficient to find them in snuf, 
because they have, unhappily, been deficient in that experience which's 
indispensably necessary in order to enable an author to treat with a 
bookseller with the commonest justice to his own interests. These per- 
sons, some of them living at considerable distances from the metropolis, 
go on printing and publishing from year to year upon the half-and-half 
system, under the supposition that the almost entire profits of them 
books are absorbed by the various incidental expenses attendant on thet 
publication.. They know nothing to the contrary—how should they - 
The litterateurs who are in more direct communication with booksellers, 
manage these things better; and the extravagant prices which some of 
them contrive to extort for their productions, often drive their victim toa 
sort.of conventional injustice towards those whom they may have it in their 
power to cajole with impunity. We complain, however, less of the trade 
itself, for we are acquainted with numerous instances of bookselling li- 
berality reflecting the highest credit on the parties, than of those 
practices of the body which custom has sanctified; if custom can sane 
——_ me a is —— and: unjust. +s erect sell 
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eference to any ining author or pgp we 
n of respectable connexions, and consi- 

tg co otal ye devote himself” ’ (as the advertisements 
. . i) iy? the publication of works of the first importance.” An op- 
seni is afforded him of making the acquaintance of some highly 
. writer,—a sort of incipient Unknown if the reader pleases. The 
at author is, to be sure, at present engaged with a bookseller, but 
promises our publishing aspirant the refusal of his next novel or poem. 
The eclat attendant upon doing business for so distinguished a writer, 
leads of course to the acceptance of the book ; and if it covers the posi- 
tive cost of copyright, paper, and print, the ambitious bibliopole con- 
siders that he has achieved a bargain; never dreaming that if he gains 
nothing by its publication, after having to wait eighteen months for its 
proceeds, he must lose the interest of his own capital, his own time, a 
portion of his house rent, and the services of his establishment; or, at 
least, contrive to afford whatever he may consider their value, for a mere 
empty honour, and a bushei of golden anticipations. He places, it is 
true, something to the account of the connexion which the sanction of 
his great author’s name and influence may draw around him. We have 
known instances, however, in which a successful author has endea- 
voured to repay his own personal obligations to a fry of inferior 
e scribblers, by palming them off upon his compliant bookseller; who is 
of course too civil to question the sincerity of recommendations coming 

t from so popular a quarter, and who prints editions proportioned in ex- 
tent to his reliance on the sagacity and good faith of his adviser. Be- 
l 
| 


to avoid an invidious I 


fore these swans turn out to be geese, he has embarked all his dis- 
posable capital in his business. This is of small importance: the low 
tate of interest on funded property having occasioned a glut in the 
} money-market, he is offered discounts to almost any amount, by 
half a dozen bankers in the metropolis; and as he has little difficulty in 
thus obtaining money, he parts with it on the same easy terms. Sud- 
denly a panic, affecting alike all descriptions of tradesmen, closes his 
ay sere resources against him ; the game is up; and it is not until 
bee ds that he is on the verge of bankruptcy, that he discovers he has 
n too liberal by half to very distinguished authors; and that it is better 
gai two or three hundred pounds by a second-rate poet or novelist, 
be duped out of as many thousands by an author of a higher grade. 

rls llows reflection, remorse, and retrenchment; and the poor 
Be of authors who give him one half the profits of their works 
: ¢ honour of hts countenance, are ground almost to dust, to stop 
a frightful deficiency which soon presents itself. Evils never 
i gh and to add to his confusion, the price which he is obliged 
pete to himself, to put upon his books, and the great scarcity of mo- 
y among: book-buyers in general, preclude his selling half the number 
we les he has been accustomed to sell, although his Apollo has gra- 
._) increased his price for his copyrights, (and he the quantity of books 
in the ) in the full confidence. that his works will advance in popularity. 
same ratio. To make confusion more confounded, our bookseller 

i '0 a trade-sale, and, after a tolerable dinner, and a few glasses of 
‘Wie, 18.80 satisfied that matters are going on swimmingly: with him, 


wd that he shall soon.“ run the great house in Albemarle Street hardy” 
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that he cannot resist:the temptations offered him b 
Saunders, and accordingly buys remainders of books de Mr, 
. a ‘ —_ Want and 
never will, and thrice'as many copies of current galeties and graviti 
he is ever. likely to sell.. For these purchases he gives bills payable : 
twelve and eighteen months ; and, long before they become due the; > 
rubbish which has been thus foisted upon him, is to be bought thi 
forty per cent. below the rate he is to pay for it. What is his Pan 
resource? To enable him to meet his acceptances, he sacrifices the 
valuable portion of his stock, (for in times of scarcity the ephemeral 
part of it will fetch nothing, or next to nothing), by forcing its sale in 
all directions ; and the natural consequence of this step is an immediate 
depreciation of his property} which is ticketed in cheap shops all over 
the country, at from twenty to thirty per cent. less than he affects to 
charge the London trade for it. When he next produces a splendid andex- 
pensive work, people hesitate to purchase it, because they feel satistied it 
will in due time share the fate of its predecessors, and decrease propor- 
tionably in price. This has been so notoriously the case with subscription 
books, that John Bull now distrusts prospectuses of all works published 
upon this principle; and prefers awaiting their completion before he 
attempts to possess himself of them. That the case to which we areal- 
luding is by no means uncommon, may be inferred from the fact, that the 
Delphin Classics, now publishing by Valpy, which held out such extraor- 
dinary inducements to subscribers in their prospectuses, are now (although 
far from being completed) to ve purchased for less than half their sub- 
scription price. The Thesaurus of Stephens is also in precisely the same 
predicament ; and to adduce a specimen from another class of books, 
that admirable and most laborious compilation, Watt's Bibliographia 
Britannica, circulated at eleven guineas, may now be obtained at from 
five to six. Nor is the evil limited to works of reference alone. Works 
of imagination, scarcely dry from the press, are sacrificed on the same - 
imprudent principle ; the author’s reputation destroyed ; his probabili- 
ties of future success diminished ; and all because the bookseller chooses 
to trade very much beyond his capital, and to print on the average, Im- 
pressions twice as large as the probable demand may warrant. We say 
nothing of the quantity of bad debts to which the extension of his trans- 
actions must of necessity render him liable; nor of his endeavouring 
to enlarge his means by risking money at a time when he wants a great 
deal more than he can possibly command. Yet such has been pre- 
cisely the situation of several wholesale booksellers—men of generous 
spirit and honourable intentions—who, in consequence of the sensible 
diminution in the demand for new works, and their having forced the sale 
of their books so as to have completely inundated the country with them 
from Auld Reekie to the Land's End, have for some months past scarcely 
been able to make a single sale worth mentioning. When they find them- 
selves,unable to weather the storm, almost the only persons with whom 
they stand connected, by whom they have been realizing a steady and 
liberal profit, are such authors as publish with them on commission, or 
what is commonly called a mutual division of profits. These unlucky 
dogs, who have already been the victims of every advantage which the 
custom of the trade allows, (and sometimes a little more), to make amends 
for the loss which more distinguished litterateurs have occasioned, 8° 
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pribeet from mad and reckless speculations, for the sake of seeing 
Ferro money as other tradesmen, we will explain to our 
r aders what portion of othe ‘real profits of a small volume, consisting of 
04 pages, fall, according to the customs of the trade, to the author, 
and what to the bookseller; ‘contrasting the gam of the former: with 
what he tight realize by publishing the work with the same parties 
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merely ‘on commission. J ia 
a eee OH 7 nL 
Gregory will, Esq. , : eta 
In. vile Me with Messrs. Folio, Quarto, Octavo, Duodecimo, ri Co. , picket 
> 5. + A ee i 
ntitin 750 copies of “* A Voyage to the Moon,” 14 sheets, at 3/. 3s. Loe i, 
"Tema son MS sand i , 2 de QO ; 
To corrections, carriage of proofs, postages, &c. - 2 - = ~ 0 . 0,0 Rae! 
To paper for ditto, at 1/, 12s. per ream, 21 reams. - - $312 O hee 
To advertising in various periodical publications, newspapers, and pera Nn 
Messrs. F. Q. O. D. and Co.’s printed lists - - 60 0 0 - shah tp 
To 11 copies to Stationers’ Hall, at 5s. boards - . - 215 0 foes tivat 
To 25copies (not as 24) to various magazines and reviews, at 5s. boards 6:5 0 : pup } 
To 83 copies on hand, bds. as 79 . " ‘ me YS Pa Wey 
£166 9 0 eek “Ad 
By sale of 750 copies, as 711, at 4s. 8d. sheets - - 166 11.0 
Balance of profit on ‘‘ A Voyage to the Moon” - “.» O27 0 
, + © Half (viz. one shilling) to Mr. Goosequill’s credit. 
I , . F 2 ° : 
) _Andetailing the above items, we are far from insinuating that. there 
) is any. charge among them which would be considered by the trade {2 ; 
: either unwarranted or unjust; we give them simply as evidence of Di peg ies 
what is, considered fair and legitimate profit of a bookseller, when com- att ae eh 
pared. with those of the book-maker, upon this principle of publication. ane 


If the author takes upon himself the expense of printing his work, and 
can either afford cash on the nail, or at six months, he’ will have no dif- 


fculty in getting it done upon the following terms :— ° aie: 
add? at . i, ae: ee i"; 
To Messrs Cannon, English, and Co., for printing 14 sheets, post 8vo. te 
- at 21, per sheet ‘ tae : . - 28 0 0 PS, 
rections and incidental expenses - k ‘ =. 5. 0.0 
of Messrs, Demy and Post, for 21 reams of paper, at ll. 6s.perream - 27 6 0 ‘ 
I yey 24, to various Magazines, Reviews, &c., at 5s. boards - 6 0 0 % 
PP ved Stationers Hall, at 5s. boards : . at gS e i 
Me in various periodicals, (not including Messrs. F. Q. O. D. re: 
To29 “08 printed lists) - - : - 21,0 0 a 
‘“ Copies.on hand, boards - - - -, 19.150 





oa oo: | £109 16 
Bookseller riers Commission, over and above what is called sale price, viz. 
an taeh,:10 per cent. ' +: . - 10:10 
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£120. 6 0 
’ : ‘5: 46 -8o.@ 
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volume, more, (if we take into account the 25th copy 
sellers), than 3s. 93d; out of which he is to pay for printing, paper’ ad 
tising; and ‘in short all the expenses enumerated above, If ‘thet i 
situation of booksellers has been occasioned by their not havis ven i 
to, realise sufficient profit, what becomes of the unfortunate pliee - 
pays all the “‘ burthens” said to be peculiar to the trade as a body 
of’ the'small' pittance they leave him for that purpose. If “ the bois" 
are not satisfied with 33 one-third per cent. profit, they must ral 
the lion in the fable, when apportioning the four quarters of a stag, re. 
specting the disposal of whose carcase his princely opinion Was te: 
quested. We know not if our version of the story be correct, but fanc 
we remember that he appropriated to himself the first quarter, as a - 
sultation fee; the second, because he was unquestionably entitled to it 
asa member of the parliament of beasts; the third, because he was the 
king of animals ; and the fourth and last, because there were none pre. 
sent who would dare to dispute its possession with him. __ 


claimed by book. 





———<>— 


GERTRUDE. 


What will not Woman when she Loves? 
Rogers. 


Amonc those nobles who were charged with being the accomplices of Duke John 
of Suabia, in the assassination of the usurper Albert of Austria in 1308, was the 
Baron Rodolphus Vonder Wart ; and although, as is clear from the concurring testi- 
mony of various historians, he had taken no part in the affair ; he was seized by Agnes, 
the surviving daughter of the tyrant, and, after a mock-trial, condemned to be broken 
alive upon.the wheel. For three days and three nights, successively, he endured 
without shrinking, the cruel torments of this dreadful mode of punishment ; during 
the whole of which period, his wife, a beautiful young woman of the House of Balm, 
kept watch beside him, regardléss of either food or Sather, with the tenderest solic- 
tude and the most heroic firmness. On the evening of the third day his frame became 
exhausted by the intensity of his agonies, and, after murmuring faintly the words— 
‘* Gertrude 1s fidelity till death!’ he expired. His unhappy consort survived her 


‘martyred lord only a short time. From the scene of his death she retired to a convent 


at Basle, where she died a few months afterwards. This romantic portion of the 
Swiss history, is thus vividly narrated by Planta in his account of the ‘ Helvetic 
Confederacy’ :— 
‘‘ Weary of his stern severity, Duke John of Suabia and several other nobles con- 
spired the death of Albert. These nobles were---Walter, Baron of Eschenbach, who 
was related to all the principal families in the Argau,~Thurgau and Rhetia, but who 
owed his power and renown much more to his eminent virtues than to his illustrious 
birth and ample property ; Rudolph Baron of Wart, a cousin of Eschenbach, whose 
castle was situated in Kyburg ; Rudolph de Balm, from Lenzburg ; and Conrad de 
Tegerfield, fromthe neighbourhood of Baden. On the first of May, in the tenth 
— after he had triumphed over and contrived the death of his legitimate sovereign 
ing Adolphus, Albert set out from the citadel of Baden, on his way to Rheink 
eg aac by Landenberg, Everard de Waldsee, on whose account he had forfeited 
the affection of his ‘Austrian subjects ; Burcard Count of Hohenberg, his atm 
and several other noblemen and attendants. Having arrived at the ferry over te 
Reuss near Windish, the King was, under the pretence that the boat must not ' 
overburthened, insensibly led away by the conspirators to some distance from r 
retinue. He was:riding Jeisurely across some. corn-fields bordering on the Lit 
Hapsburg, and conversing with Walter de Castelen, a knight, when Duke Jom 
i prwcning Tau a sudden, exclaimed, ‘ Take this as a reward for thy oil 
an thrust | is Spear into the neck of Albert. Balm hereupon rushed in oe 
his body with an arrow, Eschenbach clove his head, Wart stood aghast, and Cast 
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mee ing with blood, sunk upon ! 
oe Fi ee poar woman, .who, seeing his deplorable condition,’ ‘had 
~ Duke John and his friends, ‘struck with a sudden:pahie 


fed different ways, | 
into the mountains, 


1 etal 


fe. 


ted in the bloody de , 
Fronds of Albert, and by them instantly sentenced to death. While with broken 
limbs he lay agonizing on a wheel, he still: with: manly: fortitude declared himself 
innocent of the crime for which he suffered ; ‘and indeed, (added he), those also 
who have committed the deed are guiltless of a crime: they have, in fact, des- 
troyed a monster, who, violating all ties of honour and religion, had laid bloody 
hands on his liege lord and sovereign; and in defiance of all justice and equity, 
withheld from his nephew his lawful patrimony ; and who truly deserved to suffer the 
torture I now endure. May God take pity on me, and pardon my transgressions !’ 
His wife, (a lady of the House of Balm), after having in vain prostrated herself at 
the feet of Agnes, daughter of Albert Queen of Hungary, and conjured her, by the 
mercy she hoped to experience at the day of judgment, to take compassion on the 
unhappy Baron, attended her husband to the place of execution. She continued three 
days and three nights at the foot of the wheel, in constant prayer and without 
sustenance, until he expired ; she then went on foot to Basle, where she soon after Seat het ty Se 
died oppressed with grief. Rasseling, a servant of the Baron, shared the fate of his Mood Pay 
unhappy master, ‘Duke Leopold, the son of Albert, having collected his forces, pee 
marched against the castle of Rudolph, took and demolished it, and put all the ee Rk eed 
relainers of the Baron, without exception, to the sword.” ee 


I, 


Tis morn ;—o’er Kyburg’s castled hill, day’s first faint streak appears, 
me ech of Truth through Error’s mists, or the smile through woman’s tears, 
s gradual step it glides along, from cloud to cloud, and now 

athes in a flood of living light Mongarten’s frowning brow. 
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— looks out, the heavens are gay, the earth beneath them shines, if a 
‘e oh naite winds have ceased to toss yon broad, black sea of pines ; eras ace: 
ate atlately raged around, hath sunk into its lair, Bett Wee 

lef scene “ of powers to charm all sadness save despair.” Pi: Paige 

| Il. Sn BS 
orehian sounds of wail and woe come wafted on the ear, 2 ; potas 
y hint, ning groan of one in pain,—the sudden shriek of fear ;— Denotes ane 
eH aid voice of agony, the gasping as for breath,— e nba ek) 

_ man's wild imploring tones proclaim a deed of death ! ae lyse Af 

208 Se | . aaa Bh 
1 aa F * ae gloomy crest, a crowd is gathering fast, Bet 
What thouigh 3% A hellish wheel, a hero breathe his-last ; eer : Bis " 
Dri aig sists uae clay be cold before that sun hath set, eae we? es 

lesson learn, it is not soulless yet: pes ae ae 
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V. 


Mangled and bleeding at each pore, denied the bliss to die, 
Coiled round that dread machine he lies, in fearful agony ; 

Three days exposed ‘to sun and storm, and bleaching in the blast, 
Those ghastly limbs have struggled there; but this will be the last. 


VI. 


Not his the crime for which he writhes,—not his the fatal dart 
Launched with unerring aim that lodged in Albert's tyrant heart ; 
He would haye braved him in the field, defied him in his might, 
Not tracked his lone defenceless path, with felon shaft to smite. 


VII. 


He would have pierced him mid his band on Zurich’s castle wall, 
Or bearded him with grim delight in his own palace hall; 

But thus to steal upon his steps in murder’s fellest guise 

It was.a deed his knightly soul could spurn at and despise ! 


; VITl. 
His innocence availed him not:—they knew the quenchless hate 
He bore that tyrant’s iron sway, and dragged him to his fate ; 
Then stormed his undefended towers, and left of all his train 
Of friends and vassels,—kin and kind,—but one to soothe his pain. 


IX. 
Yet not in pity was sue spared from that remorseless slaughter, 
*Twas but to glutthe hate refined of Austria’s vengeful daughter; 
But ere their purpose was complete, she glided from their power, 
And flew to lighten with her prayers, her Rodolph’s parting hour! 


X. 
And bending o’er her dying lord, that glorious woman stands 
With pallid brow, disheyelled-hair, and clasped, beseeching hands ;— 
The mercy that’s denied on earth, she craves from one above, 
And, sure, if mortal prayers avail, her's will not bootless prove! 


XT. 
They brained her babe beforesher eyes, eyen smiling in its sleep ;— 
They wrenched her Rodolph from. her arms,—she shrieked, but did notweep ; 
She heard the sentence of their hate, yet still she shed no tear; _ : 
They marred her beauty with their chains ;—she burst them and is here - 


XIT. 
See! with what tender care she wipes the death-damps from his brow, 
Moistens his parched and pallid lips, and spreads her mantle now, 
To shield his torn and,languid. limbs from that fierce, blistering sun, 
And shade his failing sight from beams ’twould vainly strive to shun. 
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XIII. 


Awed by such more than mortal love the ruffian slaves around, 

Eyen to the horrid man of death are silent and spell~bound :—. 

They dare not for their souls approach what to their wondering eyes, 
seoms like some radiant seraph form descended from the skies! 


XIV. 


Well may they deem her not of earth, for earth hath seldom seen 
Such holy loye, such fervid faith—so suffering yet serene ! 

But when the cloud of blight descends of darkness and despair, 
Upon the trusted head and heart what will not woman dare ? 


XV. 


The scene is all deserted now ;—that martyr’s pangs no more, 
And she who solaced him till death—her watch of life is o’er ; 
For when her last sad hope was gone, her stricken heart to hide, 


She sought a covert from her foes—wrenched out the dart—and died. 
W. 


+ 





LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 
No. JI. 


It should seem that'the leading feature of the French character is 
love of ridicule, however disguised beneath professions of zeal for your 
service, protestations of consideration or.sympathy, in short, in what- 
ever embroidered cloak the Frenchman.mantles his propensity, there be 
assured it lurks; andthe English wight, especially, (whether he come 
in contact with the French peer, or the French peasant,) may content him- 
self with the certainty of contributing his portion of nutriment. to this 
Me craving appetite. ._In an encounter of small wit, our neighbours 
ave invariably the advantage. : 

ne summer evening, as we were winding our way through. the 
brass grown streets of Fontainbleau, intending to-enjoy a walk in the 

of its beautiful forest, my shawl was nearly pulled off by the 
Crieg ie & miserable kitten, which ‘clung to me with the most piteous 
ly took it up; it-was.a mere skeleton, and it was not because I 
re bie Particular affection for the feline race, but that it is painful 
the any living creature in a-state of torture, more especially when 
ws thi ned makes so' direct and imperative appeal.to one’s humanity 
us tittle kitten did to mine, that. I regarded the wretched mass of 
which bones I held in my hand with a sensation of real distress, in 
wal my companions fully participated, and we resolved to indulge 
of i with the luxury of seeing the animal eat. In the fulfilment 
Purpose, we valiantly exposed ourselves to a brisk fire of that 
Meathed tia of impertinence in which the French excel. We ap- 
a committee of ancient gossips, who had ranged themselves 
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in a line under a tailor’s shop-board, and to whom Les Angloises w 

already, evidently enough, the objects of discussion and shinies 
and held up some pence, requesting one of them would take the trouble 
to procure the kitten some meat, promising to reward her compliance: 
one of the old ladies instantly departed on the mission, but 


her 
ciates, flanked by the tailors, now began to pour in a round of sah 


flage. One of them: expatiated on the beauty, of the creature which 


Mesdames had selected for their protegée ; another affected the grimace 
of sympathy, and half-closing her eyes and keeping her hand to her 
bosom, cried, “‘ La pauvre miserable! Ah bon Dieu! Cela me fait 
mal au Ceur.” A child belonging to the tailor came forth with its 
supper of smoking bread and milk in its hand, and humanely invited 
poor famished pussy to partake, but starved as it was, pussy shook her 
whiskers, and recoiled from the scalding food—‘< Ah! voila donc!” 
cried one of the tailors, ‘‘ Comme l’tntelligence de cet animal est ad- 
mirable! Elle sait Choisir—Cela n’accorde pus avec ses idées.” It 
really required patience and courage to stand the brunt of this small 
shot ; yet we held our ground heroically, albeit we were right glad to 
see our old messenger return with some raw meat from a butcher's 
stall, and no less so was the poor kitten, who sprang upon the woman 
with all the keenness of famine. It was now observed, with a very 
demure look, that it was a thousand pities the cat had so little com- 
mand of her appetite, as it could not but justify the apprehension of 
her being attacked during the night by a very severe fit of indigestion. 
All this quizzing was performed with the utmost gravity, and in astyle 
worthy professors of the art;—-we, meanwhile, affecting carelessness, 
or utter ignorance of their meaning, and smothering as well as we might 
our internal consciousness, resolved that to stand for a quarter of an hour 
en butte to the success and ridicule of our fellow-creatures, be they of 
whatever class, country, or condition, is not a pleasant predicament; 
and yet I have since felt indebted to the poor kitten for the opportunity 
she afforded me of making my observations on the peculiar humour of 
a people. The French always loved ridicule, but, I believe that before 
the Revolution the propensity was more tempered by the alleged na- 
tional politeness; at present, amongst the lower classes at least, it par- 
takes of a bitter, acrimonious spirit. 

It is but candour to acknowledge, that in all probability, the anecdote 
of the cat might have exposed us to the animadversions of honest John 
Bull himself; but instead of admiring the discrimination of a kittens 
ideas, or anticipating for it an indigestion, he would have pitched his 
song to a minor key, and it would have run somewhat in the following 
strain: “Aye! Who thanks them for making such a fuss about 
a bit of a beast! I warrant if it was a Christian it might starve and 
welcome.” Which charitable conclusion would be grunted forth under 
the sanction of a countenance as gruff as the sentiment. Is it national 
prejudice that makes me a thousand times prefer the blunt sulkiness of 
the latter to the refinement of Gallic persiflage. H 
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ich SONNETS TO CAPTAIN PARRY. © 
ace oar trea set 
ue . 

. BY THE REV. W. B, CLARKE. 

ed 

er : 

” I. 

d- Wuen dark December in his robe of snow, 

I And with his storms was frequent at our gate ; 

; When all the fields were drear and desolate, 

' And wrapped in ice each mountains silvery brow ; 

. We thought on thee, brave Parry! who didst go 

y . To climes of cold, and realms intemperate ; 

- To.lands where winter holds supreme his seat ; 

f And Death rides victor.on all winds that blow. 

' Aye! whilst we piled our Christmas faggot high, 

! ~~ And gathered round its blaze, we thought on thee 

| Housed in thy vessel, neath a Polar sky, 

And like a rock moored in a solid sea. 





We blessed our home and hearth, and prayed that He 
Who guards our cottage roof might thy protection be. 


II. 


And when again the snow-drop slyly peeped 
From the white curtain which was ’round the earth ; 
_, Whilst nature wakened to a second birth, 
...; And with its loosened wave the streamlet creeped 
 ;,,,..Down the gay meads that wintry floods had steeped, 
In one deep deluge, whilst with voice of mirth 
i The budding forest rang, and on the hearth 
»»No more the turf or customed log we heaped : 


lentes 
to aes Even then a thought returned of thee afar, 
© 8890p lime tice are. AF 

A’ prisoner still in ‘that relentless spot ; 


,, And when we gazed upon ‘the polar star, 
The only solace in thy bitter lot, 
We fondly deemed, that it to'thee might bear 
The grateful thoughts of hope that made thy fate our care. 
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SONNETS TO CAPTAIN PARRY. 


3. 


The summer came, and in our garden bowers 
Hung bloom and fruitage, whilst the voice of sons . 
Thrilled throngh their branches, and the merry throng 
Of mirthful insects revelled ’mid the flowers, 
Meanwhile, thou passed’st thy unsocial hours 
In toilsome service, to be driv’n ere long 
To harsher perils. Yet thy mind was strong 
In him who guides when disappointment lowers ; 


And when the south-wind wantoned in thy sails, 
Breathing of climes more genial, thou, in thought 
Didst wander backward to those lovely dales 
That nursed thy valor ; till thy-spirit caught 
Some glimpse of hope, amidst the darksome night, 
That hung around thee in thy pale affright ! 


\ 
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IV. 


But gloom and pain no terror have for him 
Who looks beyond the bound of human things ; 
Whose spirit loves the task that duty brings, 
His lamps in darkness never can be dim : 
Lo, armed ’gainst fate, didst thou thy vessel trim, 
Fearless as when the daring eagle springs 
To meet the thunder on unwearied wings, 
And through the cloudy sea of storms to swim. 
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Once more thy foot is on old England’s shore, 

Once more her green hills open on thy view, 
Once more, thy perils and thy hardships o’er, 

Thy welcome presence shall our joy renew ; 
From thousand tongues the summons glad goes forth, 
That greets the dauntless pilot of the North! 


ed 


East Bergholt, October 1823. 
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MAXIMS TO LIVE BY. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE MIDDLE ORDERS. 


I. 

Ir you must flatter your friends, contrive not to be too particular in 
compliments, lest a large portion of what you bestow in this kind 
of coin should turn out, eventually, to be so many excerpts from your 
own pocket. If you tell authors or artists that they are demi-gods and 
goddesses, they will, should you afterwards wish to profit by their pro- 
fessional aid, require to be remunerated in exact proportion to the rank 
with which your courtesy may have invested them. Their arguments in 
defence of their exorbitant estimates of their importance, will, if de- 
duced from your own idle and fulsome compliments to them, prove 
wholly unanswerable; since immortals, whether poets or painters, 
will naturally expect a higher rate of compensation for their services, 
than mere ordinary matter-of-fact people can have any right to anti- 
cipate. That philosopher who has declared that civil words may be 
employed with advantage upon all occasions, because they are un- 
attended with expense, could have possessed but a very limited know- 
ledge of the world. Pat a spoiled urchin on the head, and tell him he is 
anice boy, and he will forthwith look for some premium at your hands 
for his good behaviour. Should he be disappointed, he will inevitably 
set you down either for a liar or a cheat. Upon pretty much the same 
principle, if a butter-mouthed bookseller or picture-fancier were to com- 
= 3 artist or an author, by protesting that one painted like Sir 
be he ; a and. the other wrote like the ‘“‘ Great Unknown,” 
“an ’ ~ he afterwards happen to have any business to transact 
a object of his flummery, speedily discover, to his cost, that 
distin 4 ‘ame and the poet will take care to resemble their 
mata: a in more respects than one. To compress 
edhe os vice into a very few words, make the rule absolute never 
tainty, that vess you entertain a conviction, amounting almost to a cer- 

» “at it will not turn out to be at your own expense ! 


II, 
I is seldom, good policy to attempt to make a bargain with a hackney- 
take him z however great the distance it may be convenient to you to 
1 fer if you do, he will be sure not to ask you a sixpence less 
the simate fare; whilst, on the other hand, the chances are in 
tilings ttion of about ten to one that he will demand two or three 
hand “atid Your endeavour, by ascertaining his charge before- 
beneficial €n yourself from the possibility of imposition, has no more 
Ought to effect than that of betraying your own ignorance of what you 
You ente pay, and affording Jarvie the means of turning it to account. If 
Coach with the slightest doubt as to his fare, take your seat in his 
place of an air of quiet nonchalance, and when you arrive at your 
same tiation coolly inquire the amount of his demand; casting at 
Word — @ pretty obvious glance at his number. If he employs the 
ought in his rejoinder, you may safely give him from sixpence to a 
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shilling less than he asks, for if he doubts, he is sure not to gi 

the benefit of his uncertainty. However, if you do but prefer a i 
quiry with the tone and gesture of a veteran fare, he will scarcely veh 
ture to impose upon you. 


ITI. 


One of the most successful arts of pleasing your friends or acquaint. 
ance, is the art of listening to them. Humour them by suffering them 
to hear the music of their own sweet voices, and you are pretty secure 
of gaining a tolerably prominent place in their good graces. Dr, Franklin 
recommends persons who wish to learn to swim, to puta frog into a glass 
of water, and try to imitate its motions ; but this sort of theory, unless, 
instead of wallowing about upon a large table you can flounder in the 
animal’s native element, answers but very indifferently. It is, however, 
quite safe to imitate the means by which a Scotchman of nous makes 
his way in the world ; because you may practice your task in the same 
element. A North Briton is of all men the best hand at conciliating a 
superior. His air is always deferential; and then he is invariably an 
untiring listener ; a quality which is of vastly more importance than is 
generally supposed. You may however carry the joke too far: sheer 
sycophancy will only answer with fools. If you have a man of sense 
to deal with and wish to weave yourself into his good opinion, you must 
take other tow upon your distaff. To an ordinary woman (and these 
animals usually pride themselves upon their understanding and powers 
of conversation,) you cannot be too attentive a listener. A pretty one 
is a direct exception to the rule. If you listen too attentively to her 
she will take you for a fool. Such jewels very naturally expect to be 
talked to, ) 

IV. 


Shun a suburban tradesman as you would avoid a dun, or the typhus 
fever. If a butcher, a baker, a grocer, or a tallow-chandler, practice 
his vocation but one mile north, south, east, or west of the metropolis, 
he thinks himself fairly entitled to add somewhere about twenty per 
cent. to the prices of a London tradesman of the same calling ; although 


_he stands at considerably less rent, has a less expensive establishment, 


and keeps an inferior commodity. This may seem strange, but it is no 
less true than strange. He has not the same means of purchasing his 
goods as a London shopkeeper; and as his chances of custom are pr- 
portionably smaller, he cannot afford to serve you on the same terms. 
This fact being notorious, his business grows more and “more limited, 
and he not seldom attempts to make good the deficiency by fresh addi- 
tions to his rates of charge to those who deal with him. Let all sensible 
people who desire to make the most of a small income, cut these person 
fications of rapacity, and send to London onee or twice a week for 

chief of their marketings, and they will find themselves full twenty p® 
cent. in pocket at the end of the year. Probatum est. Some persons 
entertain an absurd notion that because they can rent a house from ten 
to twenty pounds per annum cheaper in the outskirts of the town, than 0 
town itself, they ean therefore live on a more economical scale in one s1tu= 
tion than in the other. The difference in taxes, and all kinds of —_ 
charges, will however usually amount to more than the difference of rent) 
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and if it do not, the increased price of the necessaries of life will send 


the beam aloft in the twinkling of an eye—to say nothing of the ex- 


h and stage hire for yourself and family to and from the. 


—. It is a fact which the experience of thousands will con- 


a that there is no part of England where a family can live cheaper 
or aa retired (i. €. free from impertinent observation and intrusion) 


than in London. 
V. 


Satirists, whether male or female, are almost invariably cowards. They 
dread the slightest stroke of the weapon they are themselves accus- 
tomed to wield against others, with an extraordinary degree of appre- 
hension; perhaps, because no one knows better than themselves the 
keenness and causticity of its edge. Lord Byron was a striking illustra- 
tion of the correctness of this remark. He had so perfect a horror of 
ridicule, that he would rather at all times have been the victim of the 
most envenomed calumny than the object of a single sneer. It was the 
Edinburgh Reviewers’ ridicule of his early poems, that first embittered the 
current of his youthful feelings, and excited his gall. People of his dis- 
position will at all time rather sustain a serious injury than be made the 
butt of a joke, however harmless and good humoured. 


VI. 


If you encounter in a fashionable street, for the first time after the 
acquisition of his new honours, a poet who has arrived at a third 
edition; a painter who has had R. A. tacked to his name; an actor 
who has been endured in Hamlet ; an apothecary who has received his 
diploma ; or a college companion who has taken a fellowship; do not 
expose yourself to unnecessary mortification by addressing him in those 
terms of cordiality which your previous intimacy with him may appear 
to warrant; lest he strike you dumb with an heroical stare, and cut you 

‘adasaherring, Treat persons so circumstanced, as it is a point of 
etiquette to treat ladies who may possibly not find it convenient to ac- 
wledge an acquaintance with you in public; give them the option of 


ae you or not as they may think proper. You can devote them 
“Infernal Gods” for their puppyism and ingratitude, in a two- 
penny poster ; any thing is better than being cut on the king’s high way 


4 scoundrel whose acquaintance you have been silly enough to claim. 
VII. 


— W a fawning, mealy mouthed tailor, (indeed any and every 
of tradesman with whom you intend to run a tick); for to 
“Y nothing of the great chance that he is a hypocrite, and will 


.. Upon you, these crawling creatures are commonly the most im- 
“mt, insolent, and merciless of creditors. I was dragged, some 
* 880, to & Sponging house by the familiars of one of these cringing 


Which ‘8, (backed by a sheriff’s writ), for the amount of an account for 


‘had never applied, and the credit term of which had between 
months torun. The wretch (he was an insidious looking 
and a pair of 


es, that appeared, from an habitual disposition to smirk, to 
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be for ever dancing a minuet with his mouth, wore stocking-net 

taloons, which shone in the sun like a lawn on the first of Mie, 
and a bright snuff-coloured coat) had given me no notice of his intentions 
because the nervous sensitiveness of his nature rendered it ¢ Fee 


‘“‘ annoying” to him to dun a gentleman of my appearance. He did 
not, however, scruple to marshal the catchpoles to my chambers and 
instruct them to refuse me the indulgence usual on such oceasiois 
of waiting until 1 had sent for bail; and all this because he had been 
informed that my uncle, from whom I had great expectations had died 
and bequeathed every sixpence of his property to his housekeeper. 
For civility and persuasiveness of manner he would have rivalled Ak 
Pacha, who, Lord Byron declares, was the civilest spoken gentleman 
he had ever met with. The lover of poetical justice will be glad to 
learn that in consequence of a slight informality in the proceeding, 
I succeeded, ultimately, in saddling my persecutor with the entire costs 
of the arrest, and coerced him, moreover, into a donation in my name 
of 50/. to Saint George’s Hospital, as a compromise for assault and 
false imprisonment! His name ‘is but hold, I will not gibbet the 
wretch twice for the same offence ! 


VIll. 


If you are really in want of money, and find it impossible to avoid 
borrowing of a friend, measure your request rather by his power of 
complying with it than by your own wants; for it is far more easy to 
obtain a large loan than a trifling one. If you only ask for the latter, 
your friend will immediately conclude that your situation is desperate, 
and will most probably give you a flat refusal. If you obtain twice as 
much as you really want, repay one half of the amount in a day or 
two, and you will so far lull his suspicions that you may take your own 
time in returning the rest. I have more than once borrowed a hundred 
pounds of a person whom no earthly power would have induced to lend 
me ten, had I limited my request to such a sum. This is an anomaly 
for which it is extremely difficult to account. 


IX. 


“What you please,” is commonly the language of imposture, and 
means, in fact, more than I know I deserve, or can have the face 
require. This is the constant phrase of a stage coachman, who, having 
driven you from ten to twelve miles, hopes to be “ remembered” by you i 
or of a porter who lays hold of the corner of your travelling cloak, an 
affects to assist you in adjusting it on the box of the coach which is 
about to wheel you from -the Babel din of the Swan-with-two-necks} 
or, in short, of any and every body who wishes to be paid for a service 
for the performance of which the smallest piece of money eve wee 
in his Majesty's mint would be an adequate remuneration. With 


their pretended modesty, however, you can never please them and your 
self at the same time. 


X 


Do not continue to deal with a Sea ea who has overcharged yo" 
even though he should consent to “ rectify” his “error ;” for if he 
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less than the price he has attempted to make you pay, he is 
rn oat he consents to take less than is really his due, you may lay 
ee in being cheated whenever he can make up the deficiency. 







XI. 


Never buy either second-hand plate or second-hand books at a 

wnbroker’s shop ; for you will find that articles so purchased will inva- 
riably cost you from twenty to thirty per cent. more than you may obtain 
them for at first hand from the regular silversmith or bookseller. It is a 
common practice with the purveyors of unredeemed pledges, to order 
large quantities of new books and plate for the express purpose of 
marking them up in their shops as second-hand goods. The reason is 
obvious. Honest John Bull knows, of course, that second-hand ar- 
ticles ought to be proportionably cheaper than those which are spic and 
span new; and having made up his mind that they are so, is easily drawn 


into the trap. 










io XIE. 


If you are an old-picture fancier, and in the habit of rummaging 
the pawnbrokers’ and curiosity shops, in the more obscure streets of 
London, in the hope of now and then picking up an old master for a 
few shillings, or at most a few pounds, a short rule or two to be observed 
f on such occasions may not prove unacceptable. Never inquire the price 

of the painting you may, at a glance, be disposed to purchase, until you 

) have led the owner to believe that you have another in your eye. If 
. you do, and happen to have a decent coat upon your back, you will 
be taken for a gentleman collector, who will give any sum rather 
than relinquish a picture that may have attracted his notice. If your 

external man be not of a remarkably brilliant character, and you 

make a dead set at any particular subject, you will be taken for 

an artist, or picture-dealer, who knows what is what; and the 

price of the picture will, of course, be proportionably increased. The 

plan I have usually proceeded on in such emergencies, and with 

good effect, has been to walk into the shop, and glancing carelessly at 

one or two of the largest pieces of canvasses in sight, observe that I am 

mn Search of a few furniture pictures, and would wish to know 

irprice. It is stated. I affect surprise at its exorbitance, as I 

Want the things merely to cover my dilapidated walls. The fat, 

ee king dame, or familiar in attendance, will thereat grin super- 

tie and remark, that there are cheaper articles at my service. 

_l venture, with the utmost nonchalance, affecting at the same 

time to leave the place, to inquire the price of that dirty daub next 

door. The vender, supposing it. to be my custom to buy pictures 

the foot, rather than from any acquaintance with their merits, 

€s the price that he or she really means to take, and, after some little 

a decid} the bargain is struck. If I feel satisfied that I have made 

the ided hit, I have only to put it under my arm, and slink off to 

this hob coach-stand with it. You will, however, in the pursuit of 

afford noo? do well to remember, that the subject and age of the canvas 

._» 20 proof whatever of the value or genuineness of the picture, 
‘ince there were in days of yore as many favourite ideas execrably 
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rendered as there are now; and perhaps, although I own 
not appear probable, as many bad siineoes ther ahah at — 
upon a discerning public as in the enlightened era of 1826. : 
If, like Sir Richard Phillips, you have a penchant for portrai 

be sure to know the tack upon which you are sailing; for I pilin.” 
few days ago, a very tolerable portrait, as I was told, of Dr. Akenside 
which turns out to be an effigy of Dr. Moore, the celebrated expurgator 
of worms; and my worthy spouse, who has imbibed a little of my taste 
bought, a month or two ago, a treble-chinned likeness of an eminently 
respectable soap-boiler in the Borough, as a portrait of portly Jenny 
Thomson the poet. 





—~+ 


SKETCHES FROM ABROAD. 
No. 1. 


Dear Cousin, you’ve heard of our grandfather Sim, 
And you know what a fuss all the world made with him; 
I’d grieve to disparage the family name, 

Yet, between you and I, his was cheaply bought fame ; 
For what did he see, and of what did he tell ? 

Why he dawdled to Bath, and he drank of the well ; 
Then he turned all the gossip he heard into rhyme, 
Which might suit passing well that illiterate time ; 
But matters are altered at this time of day, 

And what do you think Mr. Murray would say, 

If one brought him a history the world to enlighten, 
Of facts and adventures from Cheltenham or Bright’n? 
Now guess my dear cousin what means this preamble, 
The secret on’t is, I am resolved on a ramble! 

For myself, I have small disposition to roam, 

I protest I could tarry for ever at home, 

But my muse is on fire, she has spread forth her pinion, 
And I must succumb to her powerful dominion. 
Beside, since our planet began its first rolling 

There never was known such a passion for prowling. 
One’s nobody now, or a subject for satire, 

If one has not peeped down Mount Vesuvius’s crater 
Shall I stay to be quizzed ?—no, my heart’s every fibre 
Impels me to rush to the banks of the Tiber ! 

Yet the banks of the Arno, the Tiber, and Po, 

Are not now what they were twenty summers ago ; 

I would fain find the spot where no Briton has been, 
And write about things which no Briton has seen ;— 
Vain hope, when the Corso resounds like the Mall 
With tandems, and buggies, and tilburies tall ! 

In Behring’s dark straits, where no summer e’er bloomed, 
By the first word of Fate in a snow-shroud entombed, 
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the world’s confine, the wondering Tritons 


Sit staring on ice-bergs beholding the Britons! 
And well may they wonder, and well may they stare, 
And well may they cogitate what brings them there, 
For ‘twas ever the same, those who treasures possess 
But little the worth of those treasures can guess ; 
Then how should those poor polar simpletons know 
The worth of a bottle of roseate snow ? 
But as I was saying before, my dear cousin, 
I might go and get all my fingers half frozen, 
And sit huddled in darkness nine months of the year, 
Yet no one would care my adventures to hear, 
Since Parry and Ross so officious have been, 
As in quartos, to tell the world all they have seen. 
Next to Egypt, my thoughts for a moment I turned, 
But quickly that plan was indignantly spurned, 
For you know, ’tis not long since king Psammis’s tomb 
All the fashion of London contained in its womb. 
As for Moscow,—why Clarke and Mac Michael haye told 
How ill in their Droshka’s they kept out the cold ; 
And who doesn’t know, how the snow fell in fleeces 
While the icicles hung from their bear-skin pelisses ? 
Then from Dan to Beersheba, that wanderer Leigh 
All Syria has tracked, leaving nothing for me. 
I was once half resolved to engage a balloon 
And ne’er loiter or stay till I’d got to the moon ; 
But Kater, sans risquing his bones to attain it, 
Has levelled his glass and looked into the planet ! 
There’s never a river or mountain, but he, 
Forsooth, knows its altitude, course, and degree! 
I had flattered myself that the moon had remained 
By mundane philosophers yet unprophaned, 
That there my inquiries, at least, might have scope, 
But vain was the thought, ’twas a puerile hope ! 
You see my dear cousin, when every soul 
Like a rabbit sate snug in the family hole, 
When the spouse was a sportsman, and madam domestic, 
There was but little food for the muse anapeestic ; 


Even there, 


‘And in days such as those one a yolume might toss up 


Of no costlier stuff than a little Bath gossip ; 


* Now’tis useless to think on’t, for those times are oyer, 


And so my dear coz. I’m already at Dover, 

The sky is propitious, and fair sits the wind, — 

My head teems with schemes and with courage my mind, 
Doubts, panics, or scruples, I valiantly spurn all, 

My sole cares remaining my pencil and journal ! 

The Dasher conveys me,—to-morrow we sail ; 


Whatever may happen expect the detail, 


© we 
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LACONISMS, FROM THE GERMAN. 


For though you are as quiet and meek as a mouse, 
I’ve good reason to think you’ve your portion of nous. 
I shall never forget, with what tact you applauded 
Fach turn and each passage which ought to be lauded 
Of that last little effort of mine ;—you are a woman 
Abounding in critical skill and acumen ; 

And therefore to you, my reviewer and friend, 

All my letters for careful revisal I send, 

Beside, from pure kindness my friend I select, 

Since a spark of my fame upon her may reflect. 


PEREGRINA. 





hom — 


LACONISMS, FROM THE GERMAN. 


A good conscience is better than two witnesses—It will consume thy 
griefs as the sun dissolves the ice.—It is a spring when thou art thirsty, 
—a staff when thou art weary,—a screen when the sun burns thee,— 
a pillow in death— Hippel. | 


Human life is a gloomy chamber, in which the images of the other 
world shine the brighter, the deeper it is darkened.—J. Paul. 


Though joy itself be transient and fleeting, it is preceded by long 
hope, and followed by yet longer recollection.—J. Paul. 


Most men are possessed, like plants, of hidden virtues, which chance 
calls forth— Fr. Schulz. 


Hope is the ruddy morning ray ef joy, and recollection is its golden 
tinge ; but the latter is wont to sink amid the dews and dusky shades 
of twilight, and the bright blue day which the former promises, breaks, 
indeed, but in another world, and with another sun.—J. Paul. 


We must act the same by our friends as by virtue, and put neither 
wantonly to the test.—Miiliner. 


Benevolence is the only treasure that is increased by participation.— 
Ibid. 


No incense so blinds a woman as that which burns for her alone.— 
Ibid. 


Praise and wine strengthen, provided they do not intoxicate. —/bud. 


Forest trees are like great le, they give plenty of shade, but 0 
fruit.— Ibid. =i 


Lovers conceal their faults from each other, and deceive themselves— 


= confess their faults to one another, and pardon them mutually. 
id. : 


What happens here is clear; the why shall be conspicuous when the 
dead arise.—Jbid. | 
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THE LAST COFFIN. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
Tue watchman upon the turret had cried the midnight hour; the 
heavens shone in un , 
vith myriads of brilliant specks. . Every sound of living breath 
seemed benumbed by the frost, and every murmur that arose from the 
sleeping city was borne away upon the blast. Fearfully now resounded 
the footsteps of the sentinels, as, muffled up in their long white cloaks, 
and high black caps, they wandered to and fro, with measured paces, 
like spirits of the departed. i 3 

Io! an aged primce passes through the postern gate of his castle 
into the neighbouring park. His faithful attendants, who have watched 
his steps for a period exceeding the usual span of mortality, 
would fain implore their lord to skreen his hoary head, now that the last 
branch of his royal house is withered; but the earnestness of death 
darkens the king’s countenance,—silently they bow their heads before 
him, for their lips refuse their office, and they follow him sorrowfully 
with their eyes. 

With impetuous haste the aged prince totters through the glittering 
evergreens. He feels not the cold, nor the frosty breath of the wind 
that tosses the few scanty, grey locks upon his bare head. It is as 
though he would anticipate the destiny that seizes with icy hand 
upon his trembling heart. 

He has arrived at the verge of his park, near the humble dwellings 
of the workpeople in the employment of the court.—He stands still, 
~ “Oh Fate! thou shouldst have spared me my one, last, solitary 
child!” sighed he, ‘ Oh, happier than thy country’s prince art thou, base 
artisan, even though thou wakest amid thy sleeping little ones with 
care, because thou hast not wherewithal to satisfy their hunger on the 
morrow! Thou livest anew in them ;—but with me, my whole race 
descend into the grave, | 

He advanced a few steps forward; a noise met his ear; it was the 
Brating sound of a saw. | 
aula works so much beyond the midnight hour? Doubtless,” 
is cof: he, replying to himself, “ it is the coffin-maker, preparing 
calle Man! thou mighf’st become rich, if now thou madest him a 
ok : had approached nearer to the house whence the sounds pro- 
: a anes the sawing ceased, and he distinguished the tones of a 
pa © voice. It was an old strange melody, harsh and monotonous 

© words which grated on his ear.— 


The fiend of death has seized his bow, 
His shaft ‘unerring flies— . 
No tower of stre can ward the blow ; 
The mighty mortal dies ! 
Ye powers of craft and malice, lo ! 
our treacherous deeds proclaim— 
' Malice has wrought its owner’s woe ; 
‘His craft has turned to shame. 
N 


all their starry splendour; and the gfound glittered 
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THE LAST COFFIN. 


Behold the pit—by man of sin 
A snare for others laid— 

But Fate has call’d, and see, within 
His own death-bed is made! 

Then, hail! oh hail, Eternal Power ! 
In whom is placed my trust; 

I know thy strength in perit's hour, 
Omnipotent and just ! 


The king listened; anon the song ceased, and a noise resounded 
from within as of tools thrown aside. 

“¢ But no guilt rests upon my brow,”—-said the prince, “I have seen 
two generations spring up and fade; I have ruled them justly.” 

A frosty shudder agitated his feeble frame—at length he became 
more composed. He opened the door; a hot vapour rushed forth, and - 
a large apartment presented itself to him, illumified by many lights, 
At a long working bench stood a tall, haggard form, busied upon an 
almost finished coffin. No life, no emotion, no spark of sensibility 
beamed from the workman’s glassy eyes, as he continued his employ- 
ment, regardless of the monarch’s entrance. 

“« So late at your duty, master?” said the prince. 

‘“« Every man,” returned the joiner, “ performs the work to which 
the Eternal Master calls him; and he has sent me to you to prepare 
your race a resting place.” 

** Man! how can God have called thee to that work?” exclaimed 
the raging prince, ‘‘ Madman! wouldst thou add to my anguish?” 

« Sire,” returned the coffin-maker, undismayed, ‘‘ madness will vex 
thee! But,” continued he, after a pause, “if you would fain hear 
my history and your own, sit you down upon that coffin-lid; it is the 
coffin of your own heir, but there is no other seat in the place. See, 
it is masterly work; this sculpture upon it is the design of a church 
crumbling to pieces, with its tombstones and crosses, the tokens of death, 
destroyed by death’s hand. Why dost thou stand staring so wildly at my 
work? Make no ceremony, but be seated, that I may proceed ; the 
job is almost done, and will occupy me just as long as my story. 

As if pressed down by some invisible power, the prince seated himself 
upon the coffin lid, as it lay upon the floor; the coffin itself stood upon 
the bench. The joiner tucked up his wide sleeves about his gary 
arms and began to plane it, while, with his eyes fixed upon his nie 
as if he heeded nothing else, neither the high personage who liste 
to him, nor the import of his own words, or rather as if the latter were 
spoken by another mouth or at least another spirit, he began: 

“ Sir, did you know the deceased Prince Sigismund ? bis 

“ My ancestor,” answered the king, gloomily, “‘ the. last of 
family, as I of mine.” 

‘* My grandfather,” said the workman. 

“ Thy grandfather ?” replied the prince, with surprize. “« Heavens, 
what form suddenly presents itself to my memory ?” Whee! 

“« My history will explain all,” rejoined the coffin-maker. W oe 
first came into the world there was little prospect that the ar 
circle would ever deck your brow; and just so much the more W! 2 
was the storm to rage amid the clustering branches of our family, cs 
none were left but my grandmother and her only daughter. Then y° 
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ted our house’s throne. The prince’s widow was little 






er nal judgment upon her, because she herself was wanting in 
otal love, and at length thrust her daughter out of her own 


noral conduct. Then the latter gave up all earthly glory, and desired, 
after so deep a deception, nothing more than a heart full of love, and 
the quiet peace of obscurity. She found both in my father; for 
although he was not of princely descent, he possessed a lofty mind and a 
towering spirit. She brought him six sons; when the last was born, her 
measureof duty was performed. My: father could not survive her, 
and yet durst- not die: the departed drew him after her; his children 
held him. He lived here. with her the life of a saint in an inseparable 
union’ of souls; I never saw him either joyful or sad like another 
mortal. His thougfits were constantly turned inward, and one could 
see in his eyes that his soul already belonged to another world. One 
care only: had he for this; to instil into his sons their mother’s lofty 
spirit, and to prepare such a fate for them that the workings of that 
spirit in them might not be oppressed by an overpowering weight of 
worldly misery. He ordered their education accordingly, and. dedi- 
| cated his undivided attention to it; and as he possessed, himself, but little 
) of this world’s goods, he doubted not but your father would at least be- 
stow some portion of them upon the descendants of a man from whom he 
had obtained all, and whose throne he occupied. His entreaties found no 
way to the prince's heart. Then you, his only son, ascended the throne. 
You; at least, he hoped, having received such signal bounty from heaven, 
and expecting to become the founder of a race far extending into futurity, 
would be willing to deserve such grace, by shewing some commiseration 
for the last withering branches of your own stock. But he received no 
answer to his repeated supplications ; and when at last he attempted to 
approach your person, your sentinels thrust him back with their 
halberds. Therefore has God sent the destroying angel into your 
house; whose entrance no sentries can prevent. But I am anticipating 
my story. Attend ! 
we monarch, trembling with fear and agitation, supported himself 
against the pillar which sustained the wide roof. The coftin-maker 
— with his narration without interrupting his work. 
Just as my father received this rude repulse, the time had arrived 
my three eldest brothers were to enter on the career that he had 
fein for them. He called us all together, ‘ God,’ said he, ‘ has de- 
mined otherwise than we wished.’ Proceeding then to acquaint us 
and follo circumstances, he conjured us to give up all ideas of grandeur, 
a sow the humble vocations which he had already made choice of for 
: '@ were silent, because we would not distress our father, but the 
Spinit of the departed prince burned in the hearts of his grandsons, At 
we all ascended to the topmost room of the house. There we 
resolved ‘Tather to relinquish life than degrade ourselves by any mean 
— but we°resolyed first to drag down your ungrateful race 
, US to perdition. : . 
An inexpressible inward anxiety betrayed to our father what was 
— » On-a sudden he appeared in the midst. of us-—as his six sons 
there in a circle, with their daggers raised in their right hands. to 











r disturbing her mental peace by her tyrannical and im-. 
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92 THE LAST COFFIN. 


swear, and their eyes, especially those of the youngest, though he had 
completed his fourteenth year, flashing with indignation. Our arms d 
ped mechanically as he regarded us with his placid look, and ou 
died away when he addressed us: ‘ Children, have I dedicated ye tothe 
dark deeds of hell? Is every ray of heavenly light from yonder where 
your mother beckons ye, extinguished in your breasts ?’ Every wrath 
feeling was eradicated as he spoke, and all power of volition destroyed, 
But in proportion as our spirits grew composed, an inward feeling seemed 
more and more to animate our father :—his eyes beamed so brightly that 
we durst scarce look at him ; a spirit of prophecy came overjhim, and with 
a terrible voice he suddenly exclaimed—‘Stain not your hearts and hands! 
Vengeance is His, He will repay!’ It was clear to us, then, that we 
must leave it to God to judge ; and the hands which we had raised to ins 
precate vengeance, were now uplifted to confirm the vow that we would 
never seek for revenge on the foe who had wronged us in our parents.” 

Without leaving off his work, the coffin-maker stopped a second, 
as if to give the king time to recover himself, for he had swooned away, 

‘¢ Sir,” continued he, “then I was the youngest. It was late at night 
when we separated; I walked out into the garden. The weather was 
sultry, and the atmosphere exceedingly oppressive ; while the thick dark- 
ness was only occasionally relieved by the faint glimmer of a distant flash 
of lightning. I sat myself down, exhausted in spirit and in: body, and 
fell asleep. Singular dreams flitted before my troubled mind ; but when 
I awoke they were all vanished, distinctly as I had seen them. How- 
ever, the words which one apparition had whispered to me, echoed arti- 
culately and intelligibly in my soul. ‘Gird thyself to prepare the cofiins, 
in which the unmerciful generation shall be carried to the grave!’ And 
as I now observed that I had fallen asleep beneath my favourite rose tree, 
on which were six roses, its first bearing, which had all opened in the 
day and withered during the night, I looked upon this as a token of the 
certain fulfilment of my vision. 

‘Like my brothers, I relinquished my ambitious hopes, and entered 
the next morning into the service of a joiner, whose business I speedily 
began to learn. I acquainted nobody with the least circumstance of my 
dream. I worked indefatigably, and when my time of servitude ex- 
pired, I wandered about in foreign parts, seeking employment as a jour 
neyman. I never gave my relatives any tidings of me, for I knew that 
in obscurity alone could I follow my obscure calling. I obtained reputa- 
tion as a mechanist: then you appeinted me to your city. I knew It = 
so happen; but along time elapsed before I found employment, 80 that 
had opportunities of inventing curious ornamental devices for coflins, 3 
in many an hour of the night I worked up my materials in ee L 
sculpture. I was offered great prices for my work—‘ They are 0 
spoke,’ said I, ‘ and must be got ready beforehand, for such work 18 
not to be performed in the hour of need.’ Nobody understood me ; I alone 
knew what I meant. I was afterwards appointed coffin-maker to a 
household. Now thought I, business will begin. But your house 8 SP oie 
dour glowed on with increasing lustre ;—your children grew .: 
strength and beauty; and you were esteemed the happiest of princes. 
But the spirit in me spake—‘ They must be exalted high, that _ 
downfall may be the greater,’ and I waited patiently for the accomplish 
ment of that, which I knew must come to pass. 
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« [¢ happened that one clear spring day I went out of my work- 

and wandered through the green meadows. Suddenly the sky 

re ned-above me, and the hail fell and destroyed the fresh seed that 

" s heginning to shoot. While I reflected upon the passing scene, a 
was just beginning ; 

eo within me*said, ‘ The first things shall be first sacrificed. _ Tun- 
jerstood this not, but went home ;—then the cry of despair assailed my 
ears. ‘The twin sons thy wife had first borne thee were gone; a ma- 
lignant disorder had quickly swept them away, both in one hour. Then 
| thought of the sculpture of the pair of doves offered up in the temple— 
and Tlooked them out and fitted them to the coflin in which your twin 
sons repose under the cold sod. 

“ Years rolled on; it was summer. I ascended a hill where I 
was accustomed to quench my thirst with a fresh draught from a 
lucid spring that collected in a stone basin, under = ge of a — 
beech-tree that stood on the, skirt of a mountain meadow. Jar extends 
the glance from that elevated spot over a flat fertile land, dotted with 
innumerable cities and villages, the fairest portion of your kingdom. 
But when I had reached the spot, the channel was dry in which the 
streamlet used to purl, and the basin empty. Then spake the voice— 
‘Now the spring hits. I hurried home se got ready the sculpture of 
—. mother, for I well knew that soon would your royal spouse 

ine; and so it happened. 

“ The circling years again rolled on, and I stood one day in autumn 
beneath the favourite tree that you planted with your own hand; and 
while I gazed with admiration at the ripening fruits, the storm caught 
the arms and branches, and shook them so that all the fruit fell off. The 
voice said, * Now the fruit falls!’ I:returned homeward immediately, 
28. the sculptures of the broken lily’s stem, the butterfly with torn 

gs, and the leafless rose ; and as I entered the city, the wailings of the 
people burst upon my ear, and I learned that the carriage which bore 
your daughters, three lovely brides, betrothed to three royal bride- 
grooms, ‘had been overturned and dashed down a precipice; and just 
«s T reached the boundary of your park, they brought the lacerated 
sion 8 beloved children upon litters, covered with costly cano- 

“ gh the postern entrance. . 

After this, a long period elapsed. Mightily appeared your race to 
wrestle with the destruction that impended over it. | Powérfully grew 
Cad eest: son, a ‘bold hero in the field of slaughter. We cele- 
hig =P Prince's nuptial féte. He brought conquests to your country; 
ilies was unblessed: Then winter laid both meadow and stream in 
is ki someone ci but restlessly raged on the fury of mankind 

“T went out into the dark and deep green forest. There was an 
Pen fir, to whose lofty summit I hes looked up in admiration of 
ware artisan who had formed.so proud a work ; its long straight 

y extended’ at the feet of lowly shrubs! Then the) voice: 
wake, while I gazed on it, full of sorrow. ‘ Now is the axe laid to the 
Uae ~ Without delay, I bent my steps homeward, and scarcely had 
out the sculpture of the fallen temple, when the joyous cry of 
wg) Tesounded through the city ;"but suddenly every tongue was stilled 

quickly followed the direful news, that the crown prince had fallen 
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94 THE LAST COFFIN. 


on the field! Not for his own sake has he aggrandized his k; 
others will now possess it. . Now, Sir, my story is finished, and I hay 
no more emblems. The king cried, as if struck with madness, ‘ Ani 
hast thou no coffin left for me ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Thou wilt not need a coffin,’ answered the workman, ‘ 
me to try the lid ; let us see if all the parts correspond.’” 

He placed the lid upon the coffin, and examined the work with the 
scrutinizing eye of a proficient in his art. 

“‘ These figures do not harmonize well,” said he, “I must chaunt 


my old burthen once again: thus will the work be best completed,” 
He sang.— 


but permit 


Behold the pit—by man of sin 
A snare for others laid ; 
But Fate has called, and see, within 
His own death-bed is made! 
Then hail! Eternal Power ! 
In whom is placed my trust, 
I know thy strength in peril’s hour, 
Omnipotent and just! 


The king was senseless. Supported against the bench, he might have 
remained a long while in that state. When he came to himself the 
song had ceased, and he was alone in the workshop. The curious coffin 
stood before him, completely finished. The coffin-maker had disap- 
peared, and from that hour nobody ever saw him again. But the prince 
remained along while standing before the coffin, and looking back upon 
his past life ; the gloomy recollection rose up in his whirling brain, that 
one day a memorial was presented to him, and he felt deep commiseration 
for the indigent father and his six young sons ; but his courtiers dis- 
suaded him from affording them relief, and since then no complaint of 
their's had reached his ear. 

Now his last son was at rest, enclosed in the narrow coffin, and 
buried deep below the earth. The king, tired of life, mounted his 
judgment-seat once again, and commanded those unfeeling counsellors 
before him, and punished them. He caused the grand-children of his 
ancestor to be sought for, but none of them were to be found in his 
kingdom. They dwelt in foreign countries, in the peaceful enjoyment 
of domestic happiness, and despised the gifts which he now proffered 
too late. The name of his race was not extinct, but had descended 
from the princely dignity to the middle station of life. Insanity at 
length seized on the hapless prince, and when the ocean was raging 
with its wildest fury around the rocks upon which his castle raised it 
lofty turrets, he threw himself headlong down from the battlements into 
the foaming flood. His corpse was never found ; the coffin-maker 
said ‘‘ thou wilt not need a coffin.” | 

A boundless: ocean swallows up, at last, all generations of — 
some rise above, some sink below. Ye, who rise, compassionate e 
sinking, for ye are supported only by the Divine mercy. 


W.S. 5. 
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A SPANISH LEGEND. 


BY MRS. HENRY ROLLS. 


_“ Ox! go not to thy favourite bower! 

For there, ’tis said, a spirit dwells ; 
And that it seems as though a shower 
Of blood had stained its lilies’ bells. 


Nor seek yon mouldering turret’s height, 
Whose ruins overhang the stream ; 

For there, ’tis said, at dead of night, 

A gliding torch is seen to gleam. 


Oh, lady ! mournful was the sound, 
Late heard upon the midnight gale ; 

It rang yon cork-tree wood around, 
Then died within yon lonely dale. 


And thou, my nursling, dearer far 
Than all these arms have e’er upborne, 
What cares have ris’n thy bliss to mar? 
What griefs have taught thee thus to mourn? 


For sure thy cheek its rose hath lost, 

And wild and wandering is thine eye; 
As though, by secret conflict tossed, 

Thy soul some direful thought would fly. 


Thou art thy father’s only child, 
His house’s heir, its only stay ; 

Then why should’st thou, by pride beguiled, 
Its last remaining hope delay ? 


Ay, dearest ! let me braid thy hair, 

And deck with gems that beauteous brow ; 
The bridal robe consent to wear, 

And take the lord Alonzo’s vow! 


For sure a nobler, braver knight, 

Ne’er strove by Guadalquiver’s side ; 
Oft has his sword, in holy fight, 

With Moorish blood its waters dyed. 


Then, lady, thank the saints above 

That champion of the cross is thine! 
May numerous pledges bless your love, 
And distant ages hail-your line !” 
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A SPANISH LEGEND. 


Fair Inez turned,—pale was her cheek, 
Yet flashed her eyes with sudden flame ; 

“Qh, faithful nurse !—forbear to speak, 
Or name no more Alonzo’s name. 


“ If in that bower a spirit dwell, 
To me its purpose shall be told ; 
This night I seek the lonely dell, 
Soon as the shepherd quits his fold. 


“‘ And to that mouldering turret’s height, 
My steps shall trace the torch’s gleam ; 
Soon as the crescent’s blessed light 
Shall quiver on the winding stream. 


“The champion of the cross may sigh, 
The champion of the cross may vow ;— 
Dark is his glance, but bright the eye 
That beams beneath the turbaned brow.” 


“Q lady, lady !—speak not so, 
But to the blessed mother pray ! 
Kneel at the cross before you go, 
Nor seek alone that gloomy way !” 


‘“¢ Pray thou for me—here safe remain, 
Calm with such holy thoughts thy heart ; 

And take this rich-wrought golden chain, 
A pledge of love ere I depart!” 


Round her she wrapped a sable veil, 
To screen her from each distant view ; 
One moment paused, serene yet pale, 
Then bade the ancient nurse, adieu ! 


And sighing through the orange grove, 
What balmy sweetness fills the air ! 
As though it there delights to rove, 
As though it loves to linger there. 


How bright, yet calm, each object shews, 
On the sweet valley’s moonlight side, 
That into deeper shadow throws 
The spreading cork-wood’s ancient pride. 


There stands the loved, sequestered bower, 
Of myrtle and pomegranate woye ; 

O’er-gemmed by many a beauteous flower, 
Emblems of plenty, peace, and love ! 

















A SPANISH LEGEND. 


How soft yon turret’s mouldering walls 
Are imaged in the crystal wave, 
Which scarcely murmurs as it falls, 
- Yon distant, broken rocks to lave. 


And sweeter than the orange grove, 
Though as the myrtle blossom pale, 

Is she who ventures thus to rove 
Along the silent moonlight dale. 


“ Sleep’st thou, my Zared, ’neath the shade, 
Lulled by the nightingale’s sweet song ? 
Awake, arise,—a Spanish maid 
Waits for no tardy lover long ! 


“Speak to me, Zared !—art thou here? 
Come forth, receive thy chosen bride !”’ 

Sudden she stopped, and checked the tear, 
Impelled by timid maiden pride. 


Hush !—there is neither voice nor sound 
To dry that drop of falling dew ; 

She enters—starts—upon the ground 
A blood-stained turban meets her yiew! 


The well-known gem, the oft seen plume, 
Speak direful meaning to her eyes ; 
One hope is left—to read her doom 
She to the ruined turret flies. 


Appears the torch’s guiding beam, 
Reflected in the crystal wave ; 

Alas! it casts its quivering gleam 
Upon her murdered Zared’s grave! 


“ Last of my house !”—her father cried, 

“ My blessing once—but now my shame, 
Thou camest to be a heathen’s bride, 

See there thy lord—his-promise claim !” 


Long years have passed, but by that stream 
A proud majestic abbey stands ; 

For it those corn-clad valleys teem; 
To it belong those wide spread lands. 


And there the richly-sculptured tomb 
The early fate of Inez tells ; 

There holy choirs lament her doom ; 
There oft the votive requiem swells. 

Oo 









































A SPANISH LEGEND. 


Father and child together rest, 
Past are their dreams of love and pride ; 
There learn how rare their fate is blest, 
Who take strong passion for their guide. 


And still, by many a Spanish maid, 
’Tis told that, midst that valley green, 
Gliding from the thick orange shade, 
A lovely female form is seen ; 


And that a graceful Moorish chief 
Comes forth to meet her from the tower ; 
When the rich myrtle’s fragrant leaf, 
Is silvered by the moon’s full power. 








To the loved bower, as slow they pass, 
None ever dare the pair pursue ; 

For still, imprinted stands the grass,— 
Still shines, unswept, the midnight dew. 
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And still the shepherd youths of Spain, 
*Neath cork-tree shade, or olive grove, 
Sing to the soft guitar the strain, 
Of Inez and her Moorish love ! 
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«“] HAVE DONE MY DUTY.” 
A TALE OF THE SEA.* 


BY THE OLD SAILOR. 


She would sit and weep 
At what a sailor suffers; fancy, too, 


Delusive most where warmest wishes are, 
Would oft anticipate his glad return.—Cowper. 

«| pgaRLY love a Sailor!” exclaimed the beautiful and fascinating 
Mrs. D-—, as she stood in the balcony of her house, leaning upon the 
arm of her affectionate and indulgent husband, and gazing at a poor 
shattered tar who supplicated charity by a look that could hardly fail of 
interesting the generous sympathies of the heart—‘“I dearly love a 
sailor; he is so truly the child of nature; and I never feel more dis- 

to shed tears, than when I see the hardy veteran who has sacri- 


ficed his youth, and even his limbs, in the service of his country— 


Cast abandoned on the world’s wide stage, 
And doomed in scanty poverty to roam. 


Look at yon poor remnant of the tempest, probably reduced to the hard 
necessity of becoming a wanderer, without a home to shelter him, or 
one kind commiserating smile to shed a ray of sunshine on the dreary 
winter of his life. I can remember, when a child, I had an uncle who 
loved me very tenderly, and. my attachment to him was almost that of a 
daughter; indeed he was the pride and admiration of our village ; 
for every one esteemed him for his kind and cheerful disposition. But 
untoward events cast a gloom upon his mind; he hastened away to sea, 
and we never saw him more.” ! 

By this time the weather-beaten, care-worn seaman had advanced 
toward the house, and cast a wistful glance aloft; it was full of ho- 
nest pride that disdained to beg, yet his appearance was so marked 
with every emblem of poverty and hunger, that, as the conflicting feel- 
ings worked within his breast, his countenance betrayed involuntarily the 
Pa of his heart. There was a manly firmness in his deportment, 

~ bespoke no ordinary mind; and a placid serenity in his eye, that 

ed with benevolence, and seemed only to regret that he could no 
longer be a friend to the poor and destitute, or share his hard-earned 
pittance with a messmate in distress. A few scattered grey locks 
peeped from beneath an old straw hat; and one sleeve of his jacket hung 
unoccupied by his side—the arm ‘was gone. ‘I should like to know 
history ,” said the amiable lady; ‘“ let us send for him in.” To ex- 
Press a wish, and have it gratified, were the same thing to Mrs. D 4 





web a few minutes the veteran tar stood before them. ‘‘ Would you 
< rp hear a tale of woe ?” cried the old man, in answer to her request. 

wet why should your tender heart be wounded by another's 
gtiefs? I have been buffeted by the storms of affliction—I have 


. : 
Founded on facts which actually occurred in Devonshire, a short time after the 
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100 “TI HAVE DONE MY DUTY.” 


struggled against the billows of adversity—every w 

rolled over me; but,” added he, while glow of nay isa 
suffused his furrowed cheek, “‘ I have always done my duty ; ole 
conviction has buoyed me up when nearly overwhelmed in the ocean 
distress.: Yet, lady, it was not always thus: I have been hap 
esteemed, and, as I thought, beloved. I had a friend, in went 
posed the highest confidence, and‘my affections were devoted to pr 
but, she is gone—she is gone! .and I—Yes! we shall meet again me 
here he paused, dashed a tear from his eye, and then proceeded i My 
friend was faithless;. he robbed me of the dearest treasure of my heart 
and blasted.every hope of future happiness. I left my native land to 
serve my country; have fought her battles, and bled in her defence, 
On the 29th May, and glorious Ist June, 1794, 1 served on board the 
Queen Charlotte, under gallant Howe, and was severely wounded in 
the breast—but I did my’ duty. On that memorable occasion, a circunt: 
stance occurred which added to my bitterness and melancholy. ‘Phe 
decks were'cleared—the guns cast loose, and every man stood in eage? 
expectation at his quarters. It is an awful moment, lady, and various cat 
flicting emotions agitate the breast when, in the calm stillness that reigtis 
fore and aft, the mind looks back upon the past, and contemplates the fu- 
ture. Home, wife, children, and every tender remembrance rush upon the 
soul. Itisdifferent in the heat of action: then every faculty is employed 
for conquest, that each man may have to say, ‘“‘ I have done my duty,’ 
But when bearing down to engage, and silence is so profound that 
every whisper may be heard, then their state of mind—it cannot be de- 
scribed. Sailors know what it is, and conquering it by cool determina; 
tion and undaunted bravery, nobly do their duty. 1 was stationed at the 
starboard side of the quarter deck, and looked around me with feelings 
incident to human nature, yet wishing for and courting death. The 
admiral, with calm composure, surrounded by his captains and signal 
officers, stood upon the beak of the poop, while brave Bowen, the mas- 
ter, occupied the ladder, and gave directions to the quarter-master af 
the helm. The enemy opened their fire, and the captains of the guns 
stood ready with their matches in their hand, waiting for the word. 
The work of destruction commenced, and many of our shipmates lay 
bleeding on the deck, but not a shot had we returned. “ Stand by 
there, upon the main deck,” cried the first lieutenant. “ Steady, my 
men! Wait for command, and don’t throw your fire away fh . 
ready, Sir,” was responded fore and aft. At this moment a seaman 
advanced upon the quarter-deck, attended by a young lad (one of the 
fore-top men) whose pale face and quivering lip betrayed the tremulous 
agitation of fear. The lieutenant gazed at him for a few seconds with 
marked contempt and indignation, but all stood silent. The officer tur 
towards the admiral, and on again looking round, perceived that the lad 
had fainted, and lay lifeless in the seaman’s arms, who gazed upon the 
bloodless countenance of his charge with a look of anguish and despair. 
“‘ Carry him below,” said the lieutenant, ‘“ and let him skulk from his 
duty ; this day must be a day of glory!” The poor fellow seemed un- 
conscious that he was spoken to, but still continued to gaze upo? od 
lad. The officer beckoned to a couple of men, who immediately : 
vanced, and were about to execute his orders, when the seamal pu 

















«] HAVE DONE) MY ‘DUTY.” 101 
his hand, exclaiming, ‘‘ No! she is mine, and we will 







agi Lodi 1”. Oh! lady,;what a scene was that! The frown 
.° lieutenant’s brow, and a tear trembled in his eye. The 


en van and his brave companions gathered round, and there was 
vot a heart that did not feel what:it was to be beloved. Yes! mine 
alone was dreary, like the lightning-blasted wreck. We were rapidly 
hing the French admi.al’s ship, the Montague: the main decks 
fred, and the lower deck followed the-example. ‘he noise brought her 
to her recollection ; she gazed wildly on all, and then clinging closer to 
her lover, sought relief in tears. ‘‘ T——,” said his lordship, mildly, 
«this must not be—Go, go, my lad; see her safe in the cockpit, and 
then I. know’ that you will do. your duty.” A smile of animation 
lightened up his agitated face.«. ‘¢ I will! I will!” cried he, “‘ God 
bless your lordship, I will! for I have always.done my duty ;’—and 
taking his trembling burthen in his arms, supported her to a place of 
| aly. In a:few minutes he was again at his aa and assisted in saailie 
the first raking broadside into our opponent’s stern. Since that time I have 
served in most of the general actions; and knelt by the side of the hero 
Nelson, when he resigned himself to the arms of death. But, whether 
stationed upon deck amidst the blood and slaughter of battle—the shrieks 
of the wounded; and groans of the dying—or clinging to the shrouds 
during the tempestuous howling of the storm, while the wild waves were 
— iae—whether coasting along the luxuriant shores of the 
ean, or surrounded by ice-bergs in the Polar sea,—one 
thought, one feeling possessed ja soul, nnd that was devoted to the 
being I adored. Years rolled away; but that deep, strong, deathless 
ie 9 distance could not subdue, nor old age founder. "Tis now 
‘Seven ‘years since the British troops under Wellington were 
landed on ‘the Continent. I was employed ‘with a party of Sanaa on 
ae in transporting the artillery and erecting batteries. A body of the 
oo attacked one of our detachments, and, after considerable slaugh- 
foe gre ma enemy en sa ea “ retreat. i were 
hye e ring in the wounded and prisoners. ever— 
re ou I forget that day: the remembrance m5. now unmans me. 
ages, 8 forgive these tears, and pity the anguish of an old man’s 
Day had just began to dawn when we arrived upon the plain, 
<a our search among the bodies, to see if there were any 
Pe Temained lingering:in existence. Passing by»and over heaps of 
racked, Y progress was suddenly arrested, and.every fibre of my heart was 
soldior Ghent a female sitting. by the mangled remains of an English 
and a. Was Crouched upon the ground, her face resting on her lap, 
riba) feature ‘hid from-view. Her long black hair hung in disheyelled 
Myidi call night coe honda of te deed 
_, é: Cold: night-rains’;,.one ,hand clasped that of the de 
MY 0% se other arm: was: thrown around his head. Every feeling: of 
PIS. aga sto exertion—I approached—she raised herself up, 


3 


teat Heaven!: ‘twas she—the: woman whom [ loved! She 















ly-horror;: and, though greatly altered—though time and 
sed away the bloom:of health—though scarce a trace of 
remained, ihose features were too deeply engraven on 
ne to be mistaken; but she knew menot. »1 forgot all 
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102 “TI HAVE DONE MY DUTY.” 


miy wrongs, and rushing forward, clasped her to my breast. Oh 
a moment was that! she made an ineffectual Struggle for release and 
then fainted in my arms. Some of my shipmates came to the spot, and 
turning over the lifeless form before us, my eyes rested on the eo 
nance of him who ‘had once been my friend. But ‘death disarms fe. 
sentment ; he was beyond my vengeance, and had already been sun. 
moned to the tribunal of the Most High. When I had last seen them, 
affluence, prosperity, and happiness, were the portion of us all. Noy 
—but I cannot, cannot repeat the distressing tale ; let it suflice, lady 
that she was carried to a place of safety, and every effort used to resto 
animation, in which we were eventually successful. How shall I describe 
our meeting, when she recognized me ?— it is impossible ; I feel it now in 
every nerve, but to tell you is beyond my power. Through the kindnesg 
of a generous officer, I procured her a passage to England, and gave her 
all that I possessed, with this one request, that she would remain at Ply. 
mouth till my return to port. In a few months afterwards we anchored 
in the Sound, and, as soon as duty would permit, I hastened to ob 
4ain leave to go on shore; it was denied me—-yes, cruelly denied me, 
Stung to madness, I did not hesitate; but as soon as night had closed in, 
ped down the cables and swam to land. With eager expectation | 
hurried to the house in which I had requested her to remain. I crossed 
the threshhold unobserved, for all was silent as the grave, and gently as- 
cended the stairs. The room door was partly open, and a faint light 
glimmered on the table. The curtains of the bed were undrawn, and 
there—there lay gasping in the last convulsive agonies of nature——Oh, 
lady ! she was dying—I rushed into the room, threw myself by her side, 
and implored her to live for me. She knew me—yes, she knew me 
but at that very instant an officer with an armed party entered the apart 
ment. They had watched me, and I was arrested as a deserter—arrestel 
did Isay? Ay! but not till I had stretched one of the insulting rascals 
at my feet. I was handcuffed, and bayonets were pointed at my bre 
Vain was every entreaty for one hour, only one hour. The dying womal 
raised herself upon her pillow—she stretched forth her hand to mine, 
manacled as they were—she fell back, and Emma—yes, my Emma "y 
no more. Despair, rage, fury, worked up the fiends within my soul! 
struggled to burst my fetters, dashed them at all who approached me; but 
overcome at length, was borne to the common gaol. I was tried for de- 
sertion, and, on account of my resistance, was flogged through the fleet. 
I had acted improperly as a seaman, but I had done my duty as a man 
It'was not my intention to desert my ship, but my feelings overpowe " 
me, and I obeyed their dictates. Yet now I felt indignant at my puns” 
ment, and took the first opportunity to escape ; but whither could I ae 
=+there-was‘no protection for me. One visit, one lonely visit yee 
to the grave of her who was now at rest for ever; and I again ente i 
board the : , bound to the West India station. I fought — 
actions, and lost my arm. But the R* for desertion was still a 
mame, and though I obtained a pension for my wound, I could 0 the 
none for servitude. I cannot apply to the friends of my youth, soe os 
believe me dead; and who would credit the assertions of a b 


hearted: sailor ?—No, no: a few short months, and the voyage of - 





will be over ; ‘then will old Will Jennings be laid in peace by the side of 
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Wentworth, and wait for the last. great muster. before. Him, who 
arches all hearts, and rewards those seamen who have done their duty.” 
Here he ceased, while D turned to his wife, whose loud sobs. gave 
witness to the sympathy of her heart ;. but the agony increased to hysteric 


Emma 





William! tis my uncle !” and fell upon his neck ! 
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THE STAR CHAMBER. 


As we. were peregrinating up Regent Street one morning last June, 
we encountered, at no great distance from New Burlington Street, two 
of those useful and innocuous persons who perambulate London, living 
advertisements from top to toe, for eighteen-pence a-day; and of whom 
it may be said, so b¢zarre and truly original a figure do they cut, that 
‘none but themselves can be their parallel.’ They were engaged, when we 
passed them, in earnest conversation, and appeared to be communicating 
to each other the private instructions for their day’s campaign, which had 
been drilled into them by their respective employers. Similarity of pursuit 
had brought them into contact with each other, and that sort of free- 
masonry which leads the members of particular professions to seek 
each other's society, had united them in bonds of the strictest intimacy 
and friendship. We had afterwards frequent opportunities of witnessing 
the delightful sympathy of these very congenial souls; for although 
inseparable, they appeared to be omnipresent. They flashed. upon our 
astonished eyes, with their gigantic white pasteboard placards-swathed 
around them, and glistening in the mid-day sun, in all parts of the 
metropolis, They were the Orestes and Pylades of pedestrian. pufls; or 
rather, for one of them seemed to be the presiding spirit, and to be 
looked up to (he was a tall brawny Irishman) by his companion (a di- 
the al pallid, phthisicky-looking animal, knock-kneed and lob-sided) 
Y Apc and Telemachus of animated announcements. The caster 
: grenadier was entirely enveloped in a large placard, blue as the 
haracter of the inscription traced upon its surface, viz. 


SUPPORT THE CONSTITUTION!!! 


i a ‘ye glance we took him to be an employé of the proprietor 
Presentative, then newly started ; and imagined that Pat’s 
was to direct public attention to the fact, that, independently of 

ad rdinate merits ‘‘ too numerous to be particularized in an 
nent, the new journal would “ support the constitution.” | In 
fenaing down, however, at the larger ensign which depended from 
celebrate, We perceived that he was an emissary of the worthy and 
ions t, Eady, of Dean Street, Soho. His companion, pretty 
the orien outred, was, as we afterwards discovered, empfoyed by 
Rana er of a new work, entitled ‘‘ Star Chamber,” in making 
its birth the mobility of that neighbourhood the happy news of 
was, In. accordance with the object. of his expedition, he 


convulsions—she sprang hastily. on her feet—shrieked, “’Tis he! 'tis- 
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was almost extinguished by a pair of huge placards, that ) 
his ‘chin to his feet; the inscription upon which ‘is wie re 


apne hy of bej 
_ recorded in this place.. “ The Star Chamber of to-morrow vet 


the Dunciad of to-day,——a Satire for which all living authors, but more 
especially the following, are requested to prepare themselves,” 
highly-attractive announcement was succeeded by a list of ‘all the an 
thors of the day whose names the editor of the Star Chamber 
pened to recollect at the time he was drawing out his magnetic invitation 
On directing our glance further down the paste-board apron of this 
peregrinating advertisement, we perceived that, independently of a hash 
of Mesdames Hemans, Landon, Tighe, de Genlis, Benger, Mitford, &. 
and Messrs. Campbell, Barry Cornwall, Alaric Watts, Barton, Cun. 
ningham, Clare, Galt, the Smiths, Milman, Wiffen, Hogg, and « ql 
living authors,” the bill of fare promised, moreover, to mince into q 
private biography “various families residing in the London squares 
beginning with the Putney Smiths, of Russell Square;” and to dish up, 
by name, all the persons referred to in Vivian Grey. Such an an 
nonce was irresistible, as far’as we were concerned. We delight in 
a good thing, and had rather read a joke at our own expense, than not 
read one at all; and naturally anticipating something clever and per- 
sonal from so captivating a bill of fare, we sallied into a booksellers 
shop, determined to possess ourselves of this apparently lively ‘and 
spirited periodical. The friendly publisher, however, who replied to 
our interrogations, too good-natured to allow us to pay for what he 
could afford to present to us gratuitously, and possessed of too much 
good feeling to sell that which had been:presented to him by a brother 
bibliopole, threw himself into form, and begged our acceptance of the 
publication; adding, that he was’ assured it would be very clever and 
sarcastic. Like many worthy’ persons, however, who determine tobe re- 
spectable at some future and indefinite period of their existence, but who 
happen to die before they think of turning over a new leaf, the Star 
Chamber had the ill-luck to be gathered to the tomb of all the Capulets 
before'it took it into its head to exhibit the slightest talent or intelli 
gence. Upon further inquiry, we learned that this unhappy bantling 
was born deformed, in consequence of its parent having been disap- 
pointed of the professional aid of her regular accowcheur (Mr. Colburn), 
and delivered by an obscure practitioner (a Mr. Marsh), in Oxford “47 
Like most misshapen urchins, its disposition was soon discovered to 
spiteful and malicious in the extreme ; so much s0, indeed, that before 


it was six weeks old, it could not refrain from kicking and scratching all 


the neighbouring children who were cleverer, better-looking, 0 yor 
natured than itself. At the end of nine weeks vegetation, for to ay 

really énjoyed the functions of vitality, would be to libel it most ree 
manly; having been afflicted with nausea and vomitings, brought on ped 
envy, hatred, and uncharitableness, and having put its affectionate Ht 
tothe expense 120/. for doctoring it, it departed this life (on W ‘ 
day the seventh of June) to the infinite regret of one housekeePs 
three ladies’ maids, two under butlers, and half a dozen footme®, ¥ 

had all, at the instance of the friend by whom it had been bego® 
agreed to contribute something towards its support. sali 

To waive the language of metaphor, and descend to more ™ 
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igible English, Mr.D‘Israeli, junior, the author of Vivian Grey, wish- 


ra -— ¢ghave an outlet for his rancour and malignity, independently of 
nd ns blication, resolved to set on foot a sixpenny periodical, entitled the 
: a Chamber ; proposing to secure for it notoriety, in the first instance, 
his byabusing all those living authors who had committed the shocking offence 
ny ‘ao better known to the public than himself. The first number of 


periodical with this title was accordingly printed by Messrs. Bentley, 
of Dorset Street, (the printers of the New Monthly Magazine); but no 
sooner did this specimen of Mr. D’Israeli, junior’s editorial discretion come 
under the observation of Mr. Colburn, than he determined that (after the 
hubbub which his scribes had made about the personality of Black- 
wood, and the John Bull Newspaper) it would not do for it to make its 


' appearance from the immaculate sanctum of New Burlington Street. 
a It was consequently consigned to a retail bookseller in Oxford Street, 
" by whom it was published up to the day of its demise. The second and 
} subsequent numbers were not printed at the New Monthly Magazine 
. press; lest, as one of the objects’ of Mr. D’Israeli, junior, in setting 
] the thing afloat was to puff his catchpenny novel, the public should 
| smell a rat. That a publication so essentially talentless and stupid, 


should, notwithstanding its flippancy and impotent attempts at wit, 
have found few readers, is not much to be wondered at; although the 
extraordinary means adopted by the ex-editor of the Representative 
must, one would suppose, have attracted some subscribers, had the work 
been any thing but what it was. But dull and pointless attempts at satire, 
combined with political essays which would disgrace the most paltry 
of the provincial newspapers, and five or six pages out of every sixteen 
composed of Mr. Colburn’s advertisement lists and announcements of new 
books, was scarcely likely to be endured long. What the catchpenny 
wanted in interest and talent, was, however, amply compensated for by 
impudence and pretension—qualities, of which the author of Vivian Grey 
appears to possess quantum suf. 
E Before we proceed to examine the literary merits of this publication, 
tmay not be unamusing to direct the attention of our readers to the in- 
ternal evidence every where to be met with in its pages, that Mr. 
Israeli, jyn., the author of Vivian Grey, and the editor of the Star 
ot, are one and the same person. Both indulge in the same would- 
tr rae slang, and affect to be for ever mixing in good society ; 
i they hold is not to be found a mile without the purlieus of Ca- 
pits Square. Both are continually repeating Croker’s stale joke of 
Ridin of all decent people of the geography of Russell Square. 
are equally vulgar and unsuccessful in their attempts to hit off the 
menage of high life. In the Star Chamber, Mr. D‘Israeli, jun. says, 
his Colleagues are seated at a table, which ‘‘ besides anchovy- 
Mi olives, and La Fitte,” &c. Both of them are everlastingly making 
absurd Tench terms, (for instance, resumer, resumé*), in the most 
and affected manner that can be conceived ; which terms, from 


@ Fel. 
RL orey, Mr. D<Israeli, jun., says, like a coxcomb as he is, “ I shall re- 
: A e benefit of the reader.” 
“ Let him have a luminous resumé.—Star Chamber, No. 1. 
L’Echo de Paris, is a well concocted resumé,—Ibid. No. VII. 
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was almost extinguished by a pair of huge placards, that reached from 
his ‘chin to his feet; the inscription upon which is worthy of bej 
recorded in this place. “ The Star Chamber of to-morrow will contain 
the Dunciad of to-day,—a Satire for which all living authors, but more 
especially the following, are requested to prepare themselves,” 
highly-attractive announcement was succeeded by a list of all the an- 
thors of the day whose names the editor of the Star Chamber hap- 
pened to recollect at the time he was drawing out his magnetic invitation, 
On directing our glance further down the paste-board apron of this 
peregrinating advertisement, we perceived that, independently of a hash 
of Mesdames Hemans, Landon, Tighe, de Genlis, Benger, Mitford, &c,, 
and Messrs. Campbell, Barry Cornwall, Alaric Watts, Barton, Cun- 
ningham, Clare, Galt, the Smiths, Milman, Wiffen, Hogg, and « all 
living authors,” the bill of fare promised, moreover, to mince into a 
private biography “various families residing in the London squares, 
beginning with the Putney Smiths, of Russell Square;” and to dish up, 
by name, all the persons referred to in Vivian Grey. Such an an.- 
nonce was irresistible, as far as we were concerned. We delight in 
a good thing, and had rather read a joke at our own expense, than not 
read one at all; and naturally anticipating something clever and per- 
sonal from so captivating a bill of fare, we sallied into a bookseller’s 
shop, determined to possess ourselves of this apparently lively and 
spireted periodical. The friendly publisher, however, who replied to 
our interrogations, too good-natured to allow us to pay for what he 
could afford to present to us gratuitously, and possessed of too much 
good feeling to sell that which had been-presented to him by a brother 
bibliopole, threw himself into form, and begged our acceptance of the 
publication ; adding, that he was’assured it would be very clever and 
sarcastic. Like many worthy persons, however, who determine to be re- 
spectable at some future and indefinite period of their existence, but who 
happen to die before they think of turning over a new leaf, the Star 
Chamber had the ill-luck to be gathered to the tomb of all the Capulets 
before it took it into its head to exhibit the slightest talent or intelli- 
gence. Upon further inquiry, we learned that this unhappy bantling 
was born deformed, in consequence of its parent having been disap- 
pointed of the professional aid of her regular accoucheur (Mr. Colburn), 
and delivered by an obscure practitioner (a Mr. Marsh), in Oxford Street. 
Like most misshapen urchins, its disposition was soon discovered to be 
spiteful and malicious in the extreme ; so much so, indeed, that before 
it was six weeks old, it could not refrain from kicking and scratching all 
the neighbouring children who were cleverer, better-looking, or better- 
natured than itself. At the end of nine weeks vegetation, for to say it 
really enjoyed the functions of vitality, would be to libel it most inhu- 
manly, having been afilicted with nausea and vomitings, brought on by 
envy, hatred, and uncharitableness, and having put its affectionate father 
to the expense 120/. for doctoring it, it departed this life (on Wednes- 
day the seventh of June) to the infinite regret of one worn +4 
three ladies’ maids, two under butlers, and half a dozen footmen, ¥ 0 
had all, at the instance of the friend by whom it had been begotten, 
agreed to contribute something towards its support. eee 
To waive the language of metaphor, and descend to more inte 
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-—jgle English, Mr.D‘Israeli, junior, the author of Vivian Grey, wish- meus ij 
ing to have an outlet for his rancour and malignity, independently of > a nN 
blication, resolved to set on foot a sixpenny periodical, entitled the gee kath 
Guar Chamber ; proposing to secure for it notoriety, in the first instance, Fi Lina eohgaae 
brabusing all those living authors who had committed the shocking offence pee mer fe 
aébeing better known to the public than himself. The first number of tk et Beet 
a periodical with this title was accordingly printed by Messrs. Bentley, ante ey lie 
of Dorset Street, (the printers of the New Monthly Magazine); but no fee ep Nea bape 
goner did this specimen of Mr. D’Israeli, junior’s editorial discretion come eat ited go 
mer the observation of Mr. Colburn, than he determined that (after the ts abe ch bs 
ubbub which his scribes had made about the personality of Black- ek Mieke a 
wood, and the John Bull Newspaper) it would not do for it to make its AP Scheie oath i 
pearance from the immaculate sanctum of New Burlington Street. Sau Metnie a 
It was consequently consigned to a retail bookseller in Oxford Street, thal Gal 
by whom it was published up to the day of its demise. The second and ce esse 
subsequent numbers were no¢ printed at the New Monthly Magazine Mees mat i 
press; lest, as one of the objects’ of Mr. D’Israeli, junior, in setting Ci oh Ni SEAT 
the thing afloat was to puff his catchpenny novel, the public should See em eee 
mell a rat. That a publication so essentially talentless and stupid, con ee ae 
should, notwithstanding its flippancy and impotent attempts at wit, eo res 
ture found few readers, is not much to be wondered at; although the “ee Sap sty: 
extraordinary means adopted by the ex-editor of the Representative REO ane fs 
must, one would suppose, have attracted some subscribers, had the work ae. ride Nie a 
been any thing but what it was. But dull and pointless attempts at satire, eR RAC 
combined with political essays which would disgrace the most paltry ee ANC Sara ak 
of the provincial newspapers, and five or six pages out of every sixteen ee ahd AD 
— of Mr. Colburn’s advertisement lists and announcements of new TEA eae Z 
sisi ence, — to be endured long. What the catchpenny a Dye bee 
inpudene “at and talent, was, however, amply compensated for by Maicce thea gh te 
°and pretension—dqualities, of which the author of Vivian Grey ge Nea LAER: is 
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the gross ignorance of our would-be fine gentleman, are 
spelled as applied. Thus, in the Star Chamber, Mr. D<Is 


generally as jl] 


‘ : . . ” raeli, jun. calls 
‘¢ Arlincourt a miserable ¢mbeczlle!” In another place, he talks of « Le 


Marquis malgreé luz.” Both evince the meanest malignity in speakin 
of that accomplished scholar and gentleman, Mr. Stewart Rose a 
revile him and his writings in pretty nearly similar terms. We could 
if we chose, inform our readers why the ex-editor of the Representa. 
tive dislikes Mr. Rose. Both sneer at Mr. Milman: the whole of the 
third number of the Star Chamber being devotod to Spiteful abuse 
of him, and the most paltry verbal criticisms on his Anna Boleyn. 
That the editor of the Star Chamber should puff Vivian Grey, ibe. 
fore and after its publication, is a coincidence by no means remark- 
able. In the first number of the work, Mr. D‘Isracli informs us that 
“‘ that energetic publisher, Mr. Colburn, is about to introduce to our 


notice Vivian Grey,” that, “‘it will be extremely satirical, with portraits of 


living characters sufficient to constitute a national Gallery; and that the 
hero is to become acquainted with every literary and fashionable cha- 
racter in existence.” Immediately after its appearance, the same mo- 
dest young gentleman reviews it; and having designated it “ as a very 
extraordinary production,” declares ‘‘ that it must infallibly be very 
universally read!” In a subsequent number, after calling himself, 
“¢ assuredly, one of the most lively, agreeable, and clever fellows, he has 
for a long time met with,” Mr. D‘Israeli, jun., publishes what he calls “a 
Key to Vivian Grey,” which he introduces with a barefaced falsehood. 
He nick-names Mr. Canning, Mr. Charlatan Gas; and the editor of 
the Star Chamber calls the foreign secretary a charlatan. All these 
are trifling coincidences; but if we had not known, from very ex- 
cellent authority, that Mr. D<Israeli, the author of Vivian Grey, and 
the editor of the Star Chamber, were identical, we should have dis- 
covered the ass in his satirical disguise, by the extraordinary length 
of his ears, and the peculiarity of his bray. A few specimens of his 
literary taste and talent, and we have done; for with all his puis, pla- 
cards, and trickery,* the “‘ New Unknown,” as he calls himself, in his 
paragraphic advertisements, is by far too small an animal for regular 
dissection. 


Mr. D<‘Israeli junior’s opinions of various living writers.— 


Mopern Writers tn THE AGGREGATE. The writers of the present day, both in 
prose and verse, are like eunuchs in extacies ! : 


_ Mr. Mitman is endowed with every requisite to shine among senile sentiment; 
ists. He is for ever laboring after the magnificent, yet effecting ouly harshness - 
distortion. He is remarkable for uniform insanity of thought. His last poem "1s @ tale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ 


L, E.L., authoress of the Improvisatrice, isa suburban Sappho, the peculiar poetess 
of sentimental ladies’ maids. 


Mr. Srewanr Rose. Mr. D‘Tsraeli talks of the ‘ ignorant insolence,’ the ‘ fiip- 
pant ignorance,’ the ‘ senile feebleness,’ and ‘ crude frivolity,’ of this gentleman. 


» to the fasbien- 


* Among other equally ingenions devices for introducing the ‘ Star Chamber te the “gran 


able world, the editor employed persons to distribute puff-placards respecting it, 
masquerade,” given some time ago at the Argyll Rooms. ~ 
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eCurzocw; the dullest’ charlatan that ever palmed fatuity ona slumbering 
Mr. . 4 ’ 

” ‘; mentioned as an associate of ‘ glittering swindlers.’ 


Avoerman WatTHMAN 7 
seal Wrancuam. A dunce of the very highest character. 
c 


Lorn GowER. A defacer of Goethe, in English yerse. 


Suret. The dullest dolt in print. 
The JovrNaLisTs of the Merroprotis. Senseless puppets ; who talk and act 


nechanically. 
Lorp BLESSINGTON. 


book he did not write. 
The Evrrors of the Quarterty TueotocicaL Review, Spawners of periodical 


imbecility.”” 


Ina wretched display of impotent envy and spleen, entitled a Satire 
yy Living Authors, full of the grossest plagiarisms from Matthias's 
Pursuits of Literature, Gifford’s Baviad and Meviad, and Lord Byron's 

ish Bards, Mr. D‘Israeli enumerates the various dunces of the day. 


Of Mrs. Hemans, he says, 


Tis well, on lighter, loftier wings she flies, 

Since dreary Dartmoor won the royal prize ; 

And now no more she weaves with woofs and warps, 
Funereal dirges o’er a suckling’s corpse.”’ 


He explains the meaning of his last line, (he should have appended 
notes to every word), by referring to Mrs. Hemans’s beautiful and 
touching Dirge on a Child; a poem of which the Quarterly Reviewers 
remarked, that no living writer need be ashamed. To inscribe lines to 
the memory of a dead child, is, in Mr. D‘Israeli junior's phraseology, to 


“ Weave with woofs and warps 
Funereal dirges o’er a suckling’s corpse.” 


A daw in borrowed feathers, who claims the authorship of a 








Mr. Alaric Watts is of course a disciple of the Hemans’ school, 
Sir he has apostrophized in verse a dead child (see his Death of the 
istborn), He is thus characterized in Mr. D‘I.’s picquant Satire: 


Idolator of grass-plots, lawns, and trees, 
Slave of a sunbeam, panting for a breeze ;. 
Captive alike of flowerets or the fair, 

j A bed of cowslips, or a lock of hair.”’ 


io 4% by doubt, very clever and sarcastic ; and would, we dare say, 
this it Mr. Watts dreadfully, if it had not have been obvious that 
wane. 2 er of damnation had never seen the poetry he pretended 
i me Se if he had, he would have known that there is scarcely 
Of op es descriptive of natural scenery in any of Mr. Watts’s poems. 
oi cage lots, lawns, trees, and sunbeams, there is, consequently, no 
avoid . ws vein the exception of the last, which it is dificult to 
panting fo ucing In poetry, no mention whatever. How a sunbeam 
We leave ig > reeze, can afford. to keep an establishment of “ slaves, 

may ye wiser heads than our own to decide ; and although a poet 
how oLdeeaag aoe a captive to the fair, it is difficult to roi ft 

? a4 
‘lock of hair?” ained by a ‘ floweret,” a ‘‘ bed of cowsiips, or a 


Mt the poetry of L. E, L., which, if it has any peculiarity, is re 
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markable for the warmth and brilliancy of its ideas, and the burnin 
and forceful beauty of the diction in which they are conveyed ‘ 
says : 
See how the cold idea, ripe and rife, 
Peeps from its mist, and struggles into life ; 


Howe’er its end protracted, still seen through, 
Fine as a cobweb, and as flimsy too ; 


Betrays its starveling limbs, all skin and bone, 
And like an old man’s ague shivers on.” 


Can poor L. E. L. ever survive such caustic and perspicuous satire? 
Perused, as it has been, by eighty-four persons! Impossible! But 


the young gentleman alliterates withal, in the following, and other 
similar pieces of fustian : 


See how the pensioned place-man’s poor paltroon, 
Swears, sweats, and swaggers, like a Dutch dragoon.” 


If he had devoted as much attention to orthography, as he appears to 
have given to the art of alliteration, he would not have shewn his ig- 
norance of the latter science, so often as he has. But as he is, to borrow 
his own phraseology, “‘ anonimous,” and probably writes with a bad pen, 
he may stand in some degree excused. But something too much of 
this flippant jackanapes ; we have exposed his pretensions as a satirist, 
we hope, most satisfactorily. We can assure our readers, that the cha- 
racteristics of such other writers as he takes occasion to notice, are 
given with similar tact and discrimination. Another stripe or two, 
and we will let the blockhead out of our clutches. 

If any thing can be more ludicrous than the contortions of this would- 
be Aristarchus, it is the happy state of delusion into which he appears 
to have wrought himself, respecting his own talents and import- 
ance; and his attempts to persuade his readers that he keeps the 
best of “‘ good society,” eats olives from Marseilles, sips his La Fitte, 
and rents his box at the Opera. During Mr. D‘Israeli’s short empire 
over the devils of the Representative office, he was eternally chaunting 
to the same tune ; and it was his anxiety to inform the readers of that 
paper that he kept company with the late Emperor Alexander, that 
seduced him into that absurd and flagrant falsehood which brought 
down such unqualified ridicule and contempt on his master’s property. 
In the seventh number of his Star Chamber, when his catchpenny had 
received its death-blow, and was within a ‘week of being discontinued, 
because he could not (even by the paltry manceuvres we have partl- 
cularized) secure readers enough to pay the trifle it cost printing, &e., 
he talks with much gravity of the “ clamour which had been raised 
against the work,” protests that it “ still lives and flourishes, 1s admired 
and feared,” and that he has set it on foot because no “ city should be 
without rts satirist ;” adding, that if he should affect the METRO- 
POLIS, he hopes one day to influence the EMPIRE!!! Elsewhere a 
protests that there is “nothing that takes place in the literary world 
which is a secret fromhim!” Like old Solomon, in “‘ The Stranger, 
he seems to be in correspondence with persons in all quarters 0! the 
globe, not excepting Constantinople. In addition to his other eon 
tial acts, he talks of having written for the Quarterly (he never: : 
course, wrote a line there in his life, although he knows how to s™ ° 
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sal an article from an unknown pen happens to 
vl bo aE putes and of having set “‘ Mr. Milman’s poe- 
eee r finally at rest in the Star Chamber.” Yet with powers 
ial ont according to his own account, to ‘influence the 
it ate “ih of criticism unrivalled by those of any quarterly 
nF a perfect omniscience, as it regards all that is passing in 
a iis world; the author of Vivian Grey, and ex-editor of the Re- 
resentative, COU 


ADVEN 


ld not contrive to circulate enough of a sixpenny 

idical to pay half the trivial cost incident upon its publication ; but 
fer having swaggered, aS no periodical editor ever swaggered before, 
“of being universally read, admired, and feared”—of having printed 
reeated editions of his lucubrations—of being a member of that select 
dub, the Atheneum ; and of having been able, on indisputable autho- 
ity, to fumnish a key to Vivian Grey, he is compelled to sneak out of 
his periodical existence at the end of nine weeks, with a loss to himself, 
ur those who supplied him with the money, of upwards of a hundred 
pounds; and, worse than all, without being able to afford himself the 
sleasure of satirizing a fourth of the number of ‘ living writers” whom 
he had requested to “‘ prepare themselves” for annthelatzon. 


a 


THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH SERGEANT.* 


Taz Germans are deservedly celebrated for the class of writing to 
which this volume appears to belong ; of all liars, they are the most cir- 
prays and they will produce you a book full of proper names, 
Tie distortions of facts that have really occurred, the authenticity 
mth ch, py You can detect its romance from your own personal 
i the incidents it purports to detail, you will never, for one 
wala on of questioning. ‘This is precisely the case with the 

a ais t. Colburn’s French Sergeant; which if not translated 
Ge yr German hoax, has probably been manufactured in 
wie let Stairs room in the Strand. Monsieur Guillemard, the 
way Ps eg professes to have worn the soldier-knot of the French 
renter a years, and although he admits, (modest fellow), that 
cnntrymen, Hh well fitted to shed a lustre” on the exploits of his 
hinsel®. and a nr Sa to write the history of his ‘‘ military career” 
We learn. that eee’ it to his brothers in arms. From his narrative 
tneteen he was dre te bigs at Sixfour, near Toulon ;—at the age of 
ad thence to Pore ‘ or a soldier, and having marched to Perpignan 
of the troops, unde res, was sent on board a transport, with the rest 
lcting on the : tthe pretence of joining an army that was then col- 
hero Cay anche of Brittany. On the 3d of October, 1805, our 
the French a with his fellow-conscripts in the bay of Cadiz, where 
wembled, On - Sie Squadron, under admiral Villeneuve, were then 
0 board the « Rea Same day he was sent, along with his companions, 
oubtable,” a seventy-four gun ship, commanded by 


e' A 
The Adventures: 
t 
' ) Ruscia, Ging fr French Sergeant; during his Campaigns in Italy, Spain, 
» Tom 1805 to 1823. pp. 346. Colburn. . 
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110 THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH SERGEANT. 


Captain Lucas. It was intended they should sail for the 
protect the landing of the troops in England ; but an English squad 
known to be commanded by Nelson, blockaded Cadiz, and ema 
their leaving the bay; and it was generally understood, that Admiral 
Villeneuve had received express orders to come to action immediately 
On the 21st of October, the combined fleet left Cadiz to offer battle to 
the English. It consisted of thirty vessels, of which ten were Spanish 
and occupied the left flank. The line was more than a league in length, 
and towards twelve o'clock had come within cannon shot of the English 
squadron. The details of this terrible batile have been furnished by 
more correct pens than Sergeant Guillemard’s, but as he affects to have 
taken a very prominent part in the encounter, in fact, to have been the 
marine who shot the gallant Nelson, from the main top of the Redoubt. 
able, his own account of his exploits may have some interest for our 
readers ; we shall therefore quote a portion of it for their edification: 
merely premising, that all the top-men of the Redoubtable having been 
killed, Guillemard, and five others, were ordered aloft to supply their 
place. 


Channel, to 


When I reached the top, my first movement was to take a view of the prospect 
presented by the hostile fleets: for more than a league, extended a thick cloud of 
smoke, above which were discernible a forest of masts and rigging, and the flags, the 
pendants, and the fire of the three nations. Thousands of flashes, more or less near, 
continually penetrated this cloud ; and a rolling noise, pretty similar to the sound of 
continued thunder, but much stronger, arose from its bosom. The sea was calm; 
the wind light, and not very favourable for the execution of manceuvres. 

When the English top-men, who were only a few yards distant from us, saw us 
appear, they directed a sharp fire upon us; which we returned. A soldier of my 
company, and a sailor were killed ; two others, who were wounded, were able to go 
below by the shrouds. Our opponents were, it seems, still worse handled than we, 
for I soon saw the English tops deserted, and none sent to supply the places of those 
who must have been killed or wounded by our balls. J then looked to the English 
vessel and ourown. The smoke enveloped them ; was dissipated for a moment, and 
returned thicker at each broadside. The two decks vere covered with dead bodies, 
which they had not time to throw overboard. I perccived Captain Lucas motionless 
at his post, and several wounded officers still giving orders. On the poop of the 
English vessel, was an officer covered with orders, and with only one arm. From 
what I had heard of Nelson, I had no doubt it was he. He was surrounded by 
several officers, to whom he seemed to be giving orders. At the moment I first per- 
ceived him, several of his sailors were wounded beside him, by the fire of the Re- 
doutuble. AsI had received no orders to go down, and saw myself forgotten 10 the 
tops, I thought it my duty to fire on the poop of the English vessel, which I saw 
quite exposed, and close to me. Icould even have taken aim at the men I saw ; 
but I fired at hazard among the groups I saw of sailors and officers. All at once . oo 
great confusion on board the Victory. The men crowded round the officer te 
taken for Nelson. He had just fallen, and was taken below, covered with a r " ‘ 
The agitation shewn at this time, left me no doubt that I had judged rightly, ‘ A ; 
it really was the English Admiral. An instant afterwards the Victory cease 9 
firing ; the deck was abandoned by all who occupied it ; and I presumed the oe ad 
tion produced by. the Admiral’s fall was the cause of this sudden change. i bers 
below to inform the Captain of what I had seen of the enemy’s situation. rath 
lieved me the more readily, as the slackening of the fire indicated that an - . 
the highest importance occupied the attention of the English ship’s crew, por 
vented them from continuing the action. He gave immediate orders for cvs “tf 
and every thing was prepared for it ina moment. It is even said, that yon she 
taine, a midshipman, belonging to the Redoutable, passed by the por's rr that 
lower decks of the English vessel, found it abandoned, and returned to not fre 
the = had surrendered. As Fontaine was killed a few moments afterwards, : 
particulars were obtained from a sailor, who said he had witnessed the transaction. 
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to 
w, commanded by two officers, were ready 
However) a8. @ part oo the fire re-commenced with a fury it never had ve 
ing of the action. Meantime, an English cighty-gun i fe > 
t-it between two fires; and a French's 
veel alongside of the Redontable; ' Pie it put it in. the same situation. 


preast of the Victory, 
te se saprgceed hitherto unexampled in naval warfare, and not since 
Tee ras Me ssa all in the same direction, touching each other, dashing 
A ie intermingling their yards, and fighting with a fury which no 


THE ADV 


mins each he riggi bandoned, and every sailor and 
ss. eri ging was a : ’ : ew 

language ca” anni the officers themselves had nothing to provide for, nothing 

sit putt ele d came likewise to the guns. Amidst near four 


‘y this horrible conflict, an ( 
ode in. this hoa? § all firing at one time, in a confined space—amidst 


: n, . . 
we re halle “hich made furious breaches in the sides of the Redoutable, 
penny splinters which flew in every direction, with the speed of projectiles, 


i 7 i h other 
hing of the vessels, which were driven by the waves against eac A 
~— thought of anything but, destroying the enemy; and the cries of the 
rounded and the dying were no longer heard. The men fell, and if they were any 


‘snediment to the action of the gun they had just been working, one of their com- 
nT yishod them aside witht his foot tv the middle of the deck, and, without 


saliigy word, placed himself with concentrated fury at the same post, where he 


soon experienced a similar fate. ; 
In less than half an hour, our vessel, without having hauled down her colours, 


had in fact surrendered. Her fire had gradually slackened, and then ceased alto- 
rether. The mutilated bodies of our companions encumbered the two decks, which 
were covered with shot, broken cannon, matches still smoking, and shattered tim- 
bers. One of our thirty-six pounders had burst towards the close of the contest. 
The thirteen men placed at it had been killed by the splinters, and were heaped toge- 
thet round its broken carriage. The ladders that led between the different decks, 
were shattered and destroyed; the mizen-mast and main-mast had fallen, and 
encumbered the deck with blocks and pieces of rigging. Of the boats placed forward 
or hung on the sides of our vessel, there remained nothing but some shattered planks. 
Not more than a hundred and fifty men survived out of a crew of about eight hun- 
dred, and almost all these were more or less severely wounded. Captain Lucas was 
one of the number. It was five o’clock when the action ceased. 


Considering how extremely difficult it is to relate circumstantially, 

a variety of real incidents of which the historian has in all probabi- 
lity no knowledge, save from the imperfect accounts of various 
printed books, or newspapers, it is not surprising that Guillemard 
should have committed himself as grossly as he appears to have done in 
— of the events connected with the battle. The only matter of 
ree ment to us, is, that he should have managed his hoax as well 
. * shir subsequently informs us, that he shot Nelson through 
he Av shoulder, although it is notorious that the fatal ball penetrated 
+r that he, and the remains of the crew of the 

» Were taken on board the Victo Ithough bod 

bi ictory, a gh every y 
hs prin ae “verona, hong ge Swiftsure : vm having brought 
on board the Victory, he finds Admiral Ville- 

sane, on bo \ y; miral Ville 
Bred ; Prisoner there, in diametrical opposition to the real fact; the 
Oth “SN having set his foot on board that vessel. On the 
rived in. the Vistnly at ‘Gomen ee pretends to have ar- 
however, it hendiin a, ymouth. Unfortunately for his veracity, 
wel after the ‘eas apecit a — did not reach England until six 
4th of December ms ; She having anchored in St. Helen’s on 
murdered Pitas a. Soapetnrtege to Guillemard’s story, Villeneuve was 
whom: it wash; ie rance, by five agents of the officers 
we — bs have brought to trial, for their neglect of 
Trafalgar. © Mr, Meara, however, makes Napoleon relate, 
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what all France believed, that the French admiral Committed suicjd 
Notwithstanding his having almost witnessed the murder, and hi 9 
quaintance with the persons of more than one of the assasins, Calle es 


did not, although the horrid deed was, he tells us, “ perpetrated after thejp | 


return to France, in the heart of a populous neighbourhood,” Push his 
inquiries further, or communicate what he had discovered to a publ; 
magistrate. Immediately after the admiral’s death, he was oloeaa : 
Paris, where he was admitted to an interview with Napoleon; to whom 
he related the story of Villeneuve’s murder, and who gave orders to his 
ministers to bring the supposed culprits to trial. After a few month’s 
residence in Paris, Guillemard’s detachment was ordered to join the 
regiment to which it belonged, in the north of Italy, anda march of 
forty days brought them to Rovata, near Brescia, where, having passed 
the ensuing part of 1807 in comparative indolence, they were ordered 
to Trente. Here they made a pretty long sojourn, ere they proceeded, 
by way of Magdeburgh, to Stralsund, to take possession of that city, 
and the rest of Swedish Pomerania. In the early part of 1809, Moii- 
ter’s division, to which Guillemard belonged, was orderéd back to 
France, and arrived at Lyons on the first of April. 

At this place, he contrived to fight a duel with a comrade, and to get 
severely wounded. He was next ordered to join his regiment in Ger- 
many, and having been again “‘ severely wounded” at the battle of 
Wagram, was, on his recovery, dispatched to Spain. Almost imme- 
diately after his arrival, his detachment was attacked, and himself made 
prisoner by the Spanish Guerillas, and marched off to the barren island 
of Cabrera. After an eight month’s residence in this place, he finds a 
boat upon the shore, and sets sail in it, with two of his companions, 
for the Spanish coast. He arrives in safety; and once more joins the 
French army, then engaged in the siege of Tortosa. At this period of 
his history, we have a Munchausen story about the capture of three 
prisoners by his single hand. This pleasant jeu d’esprit reminds us 
a good deal of the old Joe Miller, of “‘ catching a Tartar.” For these, 
and similarly heroical exploits, he was promoted to the rank of sergeant; 
and having been attacked by a fever, and ordered home for his recovery, 
was dispatched, at the expiration of his furlow, to Russia, and took a 
part in the battle of Borodino. At this juncture he was again wounded, 
taken prisoner, and sent first to Moscow, thence to Wladimir, and 
finally, to one of the forges beyond the Ural mountains, along with 
nine other persons, with whom he had become intimate since his cap- 
tivity. During his sojourn in this part of the country, a great quan- 
tity of marvellous adventures of course befel him. In due time he 
returned to France; was present at the battle of Waterloo; at Nismes, 
during the massacre of the Protestants; favoured the escape of Murat 
from Toulon ; entered his service, and at his death retired to Corsica, 
where he remained in concealment upwards of twelve months ; was 
then tried by a court-martial, acquitted, and, finally, sent ne 
where he passed several years in garrison. In 1822, he joined t 
French army of observation—entered Spain—and after a variety ° 
fresh adventures, returned to his native place, and wrote his Memotrs. 
In a note of the translator, on Guillemard’s account of the ~—, 
massacre of the Protestants at Nismes, it is stated that one of the mos 
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he Duchess 
. ‘ns was subsequently chosen by t 
Frith heartion viper, who after having been fostered 
Pha the bosom of the English nation, repaid the obligation 
as! vag thé Protestant children out of all the public schools in 
France), a8 her garde d’honneur !! ! . atin 
1 the whole, it cannot be denied that this volume, whether : ea 
‘n fom the German or the French, is, altogether, a very p easant 
sill ‘1 which many historical incidents are introduced in so un- 
sre and distorted a form, it is true, as to be ema to eo or no 
i ill wi this yehicle ex- 
t: but still with so much ingenuity, as to render t! 
rt amusing. Like most romancers, Sergeant coord aoe. 
s himself (his hero) as taking a part in every: event of import- 
‘ce tha cede during the extended period of his military career. 
Nothing of the least consequence appears to have been adjusted without 
him, He is, however, to do him justice, the most agreeable of Gascons. 
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LINN CLOUDEN ABBEY. 


BY ROBERT BURNS. * 


Ye holy walls, that still, sublime, 
Resist the crumbling touch of time ; 
How strongly still your form displays 
The piety of ancient days! 

As through your ruins, hoar and grey— 
Ruins, yet beauteous in decay— 

The silvery moon-beams trembling fly, 
The form of ages long gone by 

Crowd thick on Fancy’s wondering eye, 
And wake the soul to musings high. 


Even now, as lost in thought profound, 
I view the solemn scene around, 

And pensive gaze, with wistful eyes, 
The past returns, the present flies ; 
Again the dome, in pristine pride 

Lifts high its roof, and arches wide, 
That knit with curious tracery 

Each Gothic ornament display. 

The high-arched windows, painted fair, 
Shew Many a saint and martyr there ; 


It is bat ‘ 
poet Burns, to he’ te mention, that we are indebted for this posthumous production of the 
“Mts, that it has never : . a very respectable provincial print, the Pottery Mercury, who 
» 48 far as he is aware, been published before. 
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LINN CLOUDEN ABBEY. 


As on their slender forms I gaze, 
Methinks they brighten to a blaze; 
With noiseless step, and taper bright, 
What are yon forms that meet my sight ? 
Slowly they move, while every eye 

Is heaven-ward raised in ecstasy: 

"Tis the fair, spotless vestal train, 

That seek in prayer the midnight fane. 
And hark! what more than mortal sound 
Of music, breathes the pile around ? 

’Tis the soft chaunted choral song, 
Whose tones the echoing aisles prolong ; 
Till thence returned they softly stray 
O’er Clouden’s waye with fond delay ; 
Now on the rising gale swell high, 
And now in fainting murmurs die. 
The boatmen on Nith’s gentle stream 
That glistens in the pale moon’s-beam, 
Suspend their dashing oars to hear 
The holy anthem, loud and clear ; 
Each worldly thought awhile forbear, 
And mutter forth a half-formed prayer. 
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But as I gaze the vision fails, 
Like frost-work touched by southern gales ; 
The altar sinks, the tapers fade, 

And all the splendid scene’s decayed. 

Fn window fair the painted pane, 

No longer glows with holy stain, 

But through the broken glass, the gale 
Blows chilly from the misty vale. 
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The bird of eve flits sullen by, 
Her home these aisles and arches high ; 
The choral hymn, that erst so clear, 
Broke softly sweet on Fancy’s ear, 

Is drowned amid the mournful scream, 
That breaks the magic of my dream ; 
Roused by the sound, I start and see 
The ruined sad reality ! 
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BULLS OF GENIUS. 


orth has written a pleasant volume on Irish 
a . = a ned no pretty considerable blunders attributed to 
Fah fntmet, and members of the less refined classes of pr in 
this country, by other writers; but it never seems to have occurred to 
mutter-of-fact people, that a poet and man of genius is almost as apt - 
rate BuLLS as the most stolid clod-hopper that ever blundere 
forth three parts of the message which may have been entrusted to his 
treacherous recollection. The following samples are a few of the many 
gecimens of the genuine English bull committed by the more refined 
class of inadvertents, which have fallen under our observation. At some 
future opportunity we purpose laying before our readers some specimens 
of this figure of speech from the writings of more modern /iteratz: 
It is curious to find the great colossus of literature, who was so ex- 
ceedingly severe in noticing the verbal inaccuracies of his predecessors, 
rivalling them all in the absurdity of his Bulls. 


SPENSER. 


The woods were heard to wail full many a sigh, 
And all the birds with silence to complain. 


Cow ey. 


Silence and horror fill the place around, 
Echo itself dares scarce repeat the sound. 


Cowtey. 
Then down I laid my head, 


Down on cold earth y and for a while was dead. 
Ah! sottish fool, suid I. 


Mitton. 


But now lead on, 
{n me is no delay ; with thee to go 
Is to stay here, 


Mitton, 
The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke loud the doer. 


a Miron. 
0 will tempt with wandering feet 
he dark, unbottomed, infinite ef ss, 


Or through the palpable obscure, find out 
18 uncouth way ! 


ee SHAKSPEARE, 
wul strive with things im ibl 
Yea, get the better gue 5 


Dr. Jounson. 


Turn from the litter; : 
glittering bribe 
c sell for gold what pela se cat m ee 
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Shakspeare has not only shewn human nature as it is, but as it would be found in 


‘ BULLS OF GENIUS. 


Dr. Jounson. 
Nor yet perceived the vital spirit fled, 


But still fought on, nor knew that he was dead. 


Dr. Jounson. 


situations to which it cannot be exposed. 


These observations were made by favour of a contrary wind. 
The Scottish dialect is likely to become, in half a century, provincial even to them. 


selves. 


Every monumental inscription should be in latin ; for that being a dead language, 


will always live. 


Dr. JoHNSON. 


Dr. JoHNson. 


Drypben. 


Obey’d as sov’reigns by thy subjects be ; 


But know that I alone am king of me. 


Drypen. 
A horrid silence first invades the ear. 


Pope. 


When first young Maro, in his noble mind, 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome design’d. 


Pope. 


Eight callow infants fill’d the mossy nest, 
Herself the ninth. 


THOMSON. 


He saw her charming, but he saw not halj 
The charms her downcast modesty conceal’d. 


Horne. 


Beneath a mountain’s brow, the most remote 
And inaccessible by shepherds trod. 


Horne. 


The river rushing o’er its pebbled bed, 
Imposes silence with a stilly sound. 
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LITERARY CASUALTIES. 


, 
No. I. MerancuoLy DEMISE OF Mr. Cowre’s Ass. 


Oy Saturday, the fifteenth ultimo, as we were passing down Fetter 
Line, our footsteps were arrested by a low moaning noise, which in its 
vrescendo swelled into something like the feeble bray of that much- 
enduring animal the ass. With Coleridge, we have always been a warm 
uimirer of the patience of this useful but most stolid order of quadru- 
pels; and we remembered, too, that Sterne had not disdained (sen- 
timentalist as he was) to feed one of these laborious innocents with 
macaroons. We accordingly perked up our head for the purpose of 
discovering, if possible, from whence the strange and intermittent sounds 
of distress proceeded. We entered the shop of Mr. Cowie the book- 
seller, at No. 24 of the street through which we were then peregrinat- 
ing, for the purpose of making some inquiries on the subject; but who 
shall describe the anguish of our too sensitive heart, when, directed to 
the spot by a faint bray, our eyes lighted upon the way-worn and ema- 
ciated form of a poor ass, which lay stretched at its full length, and 
wparently in the agonies of death, by the inner side of the counter. 
Rosinante, in the leanest hours of her existence, was a rhinoceros 
when compared with the attenuated form of this unhappy beast of bur- 
then ; he was the “ living skeleton” of four-footed creatures : truly, he 
was in ““ piteous case.” Big tears coursed each other down our sym- 
pathetic cheeks as we listened to his feeble moans, and met his imploring 
looks; “verily, apostrophized we to Mr. Cowie, who stood by with apparent 
nonchalance, “ wasting” (as the booksellers have it) a large bundle of 
ape: publications bearing the efigy of poor Neddy, in all the bloom 

ut Mgour of his youth, upon their covers, “ verily, Mr. Cowie, here 
bee rh ed aa rte or, at the least, an offence indictable 
eb eT ee ‘ed worthy friend Dick Martin.” Mr. Cowie 
n wit his work. ‘‘ Please your reverence, he is 

« Sarration |? Ree rejoined we; “‘ but of what disease ?”— 
y whom ‘"—* The public, to be sure,” responded 
dbo t ‘ if ~ has been the ass of the 
reat ndeed, Cen a beast of many burthens; but that 
lag a ia pre he not forgotten his own brethren in his rage for 
ton of emwolty to ani ne public under the new bill for the preven- 
Fs mals, Just as our neringe of honest indignation 

I ered a last bray, gave a post- 

the king in H mee : his back, departed this life, 8 immaioae as 
eer, We took ont ap inding that his mortal career was now closed for 
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expectation that he would carry his friends at a safe pace round th 
Modern Athens and Babylon the Great, and who even went so far as 
dine him (to his cost) upon “ attic fragments,” he was of much “ 
lofty breeding for Mr. Cowie’s humble purposes ; who wanted him as 

hack, whom he could afford to let out at fourpence a week with all his 
accoutrements complete. There was a tacit understanding, that 
those who trotted tim should feed him ; but business having been slack 
with his master for some time past, our ass had nothing to do, and as 
little to eat; whereupon he grew moody (quasi Mudie), and died in 
the affecting manner above narrated. An inquest has since heen held 
upon the body, and such of his bones as had protruded through his 
skin, were admitted as evidence of the fact that he had died of starva- 
tion. A grave Scotch physician has, however, suggested that the kick 
which sent him flying out of the Modern Athens gangrened, and pro- 
duced a suspension of the functions of the organs of the stomach, which 
led to the melancholy dissipation of his flesh already noticed, and ulti- 
mately to his demise. Those who believe in the transmigration of 
souls, are of opinion that Neddy’s spirit has passed into the mortal 
coil of a well-known gentleman of the press. He will do well, at all 
events, not to carry his ears along with him, for they were of tre- 
mendous length and peculiarity. To those who recognise the propriety 
of the proverb, ‘“‘ De mortuis nihil nist bonum,” we leave the task of 
erecting a tribute to Neddy’s memory; merely suggesting, that the 
principle of a great deal of modern criticism will make an admirable 
motto for his tombstone. 

** A dead ass is preferable to a living lion.” 








I]. MARRIAGE EXTRAORDINARY OF THE EvROPEAN AND 
MonTHity MacGazines. 


WE perceive, by a very droll announcement on the covers of a late 
number of the Euro Magazine, that that octogenarian periodical will 
henceforth be merged in the Monthly. Accordingly, last month, the 
same work was circulated under two different garbs and nomenclatures, 
to the no small edification of such of his Majesty’s liege subjects as pur- 
chase magazines for the of reading them. The old lady has, 
truth to speak, experienced great and most painful vicissitudes. For 
nearly half a century, she was husbanded by that free and accepted 
mason, James Asperne, of the Bible, Crown, and Constitution, Cornhill ; 
and with the assistance of various ’prentice lads, and sentimental straw 
bonnet makers, noviciates of Cheapside, Bucklersbury, the Poultry, and 
the Minories, (for he never dreamt of paying an editor, and preferr 
correspondents who lived near enough to him to obviate the necessity 
of their transmitting their favours by post), he used to print six — 
of double-columned bourgeois monthly, on every possible variety of su 
ject, and in every possible variety of style. To these James ¥™ 
sometimes superadd a’skreed from Plutarch, Hume, Gibbon, or 0 
bertson ; for he was not particular as to what he published, provided ; 
gave nothing for it. The establishment of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
the introduction of that most pernicious custom (as James used to deem 
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knight, Messrs, Cox and Baylis became the proprietors of h; 
But that which furnished a profit, when Sir Richard wo uti 
editor and principal contributor, was found to be a losing concern ma 
these very necessary appendages came to be provided for at his rer 
expense. With the beginning of the present year the Monthly Ma. 
gazine turned over a new leaf; and as his present proprietors - 
really persons of considerable spirit and enterprise, and pay like heroes 
for good articles for his pages, whether in verse or prose, his import- 
ance ought now to be, and we dare say is, proportionably increased, 

Certain it is, that he has become of late a very able and edifying old 
gentleman ; butas poets and punsters are always allowed three removes 
from truth, we may, we hope, make bold to print the following squib, 
sent us by a correspondent and said to have been written on the circum. 
stance which has given occasion for this notice, without the smallest 
offence to either of the parties referred to. The thing is, our readers 
will readily perceive, a gross plagiarism from Dryden :— 


Three Magazines, in different ages born, 
Did, monthly, Paternoster Row adorn: 
The first, in solemn senselessness,surpassed ; 
The next, in twaddle; and in both the last. 
The force of dullness could no further go ; 
To make a third, she joined the other two. 


We had almost forgotten to mention, that the bride was given away 
by Mr. Shackel, with a hearty good will; and that immediately after 
the ceremony the happy couple set off to Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, where they will pass their honeymoon, preparatory to their 
final settlement in Ave-Maria Lane. The bridegroom is some years 
younger than Maga. They have promised not to sleep together; and 
we trust they will keep their promise. 





Il. Currinc anp MatImMiIna. 


Gibbon v. Bowdler.—On the first of last month, a very respectable 
and even clerical-looking personage, of the name of Bowdler, was 
brought before John Bull, and a full bench of critics, at the court of 
Criticism and Common Sense, in Paternoster Row (which happened i. 
tunately to be sitting at the time the offender was apprehended) 
charged with having (by force of arms, and with malice prepenst an i 
aforethought) feloniously cut and stabbed, and otherwise maimed 2 
mutilated, one of the most popular and deservedly esteemed of omy 
historians, Mr. Edward Gibbon; whose portly person, as exhibite t 
the observation of the court, was so savagely injured and disfigur ' 
as to excite in the bosoms of all who were present unmitigated hen 
and indignation. Not content with having amputated one of his ‘sf 
and several of the fingers of his right hand, the inhuman prisons 
positively so dreadfully beaten the author of the Decline and Fall a a 
the head and face, that it was with the greatest difficulty his m 
intimate friends could establish his identity. The poor gentleman, m 
had been brought before their worships in an arm-chair, lined wi 
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ordered to be in attendance at his next examination. 
found guilty, when put upon his trial, he will be sent 
vion, without benefit of the Muses; and will, in that 
execution. 


Should he be 
enced to obj. 
case, be left fop 





IV. Tue Scor’s Macazine.—INHUMAN OUTRAGE oy A HIG 


HLY 
RESPECTABLE OLD Woman. 


THESE are indeed awful times for respectable, jog-trot, matter-of-fact 
periodicals ; for they are all settling down by the lea, one after the 
other, like sinking ships in a storm. Magazine readers have entirely 
lost that wholesome relish for ‘‘ truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” by which they were wont to be characterized fifty years 
ago. Facts may be useful in modern periodicals, as ballast, but we 
would have our contemporaries be careful not to overload their holds: 
for the vessel that may struggle on with twenty tons weight of balaam, 
will, sometimes, if you attempt to burthen her with another hundred 
weight, go down head foremost, like the Royal George in the harbour 
of Spithead. 

These remarks have been suggested by a statement published in the 
Edinburgh newspapers, that the Scot’s Magazine, or as Jamie Hogg 
calls her, the ‘‘ ancient woman of the High Street,” was, a few weeks 
ago, (to the scandal of all true patrons of dullness), ‘‘ exposed” (we 
quote the horrible jargon of these Scotch immolators of innocence) “ to 
public roup, for the upset price of 50/., and not sold!” Hear it ye 
pitiless denizens of the Modern Athens! A respectable, unmarried wo- 
man, who has conducted herself with exemplary decency and sobriety 
for seventy eight years, palsied and bed-ridden, is actually dragged 
into a public auction room, and there ‘‘ exposed” to the derision ot a 
mob of barelegged sawnies, under the pretence of selling her by public 
roup. Pretence, we say ; for the price demanded for her there afiords 
ample evidence that there existed, on the part of her merciless oppres 
sors, no intention whatever to part with her! The excuse assigned for 
this shameful outrage is, that the poor old body has been unable to pay 
a farthing of rent for the last eight. or nine years, (which is ever siee 
she was foolish enough to take a new lease of her landlord), and that 
finding nothing saleable on her premises, it had been determined to put 
her up to auction herself; in the hope that the society of antiquare 
would have deputed some one.to purchase her. But report says, 
that that learned body have made a covert arrangement with the 
sexton of a certain cemetry in Princes Street for her remaims alter 
death. It was also hinted, that Messrs. Oliver & Boyd were to become 
her future possessors ; in which case she would have been employed ” 
their scribbling mill, in grinding puffs for the Edinburgh Janus; ve 
happily for her, she was said to be unequal to the task, and they ac- 
cordingly abandoned their intention ; what will become of the old trot 
it is impossible to say ; but rumours are afloat that she is henceforwar 


to be supported by “ voluntary contributions.” 
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y. CuILD OF MANY FaTHERS.—REMARKABLE AFFRAY. 
Tue time of his honour the Vice Chancellor has been occupied for some 
past in settling whether the Mechanics’ Magazine be the lawfully-be- 
tne of its own father, Mr. Robertson, the editor, or Messrs. 
ksh and Lacey, its god-fathers ; and he has at length decided this 
rery knotty point in favor of the latter gentlemen; thereby establishing 
mn important fact, viz. that although a person may always be liable to 
tare children fathered upon him, he must forego his own flesh and 
blood, provided it be really likely to prove of advantage to him, anda 
bookseller should take it into his head to lay claim to it. In the pre- 
wnt instance, the dispute between the two candidates for parental 
re wthority ran so high, that the poor child who was the innocent cause of 
; the disturbance had like to have been torn to pieces in the scuffle. It 
h, was, we are told, left for dead for one whole week; but has at length 
d recovered from its perilous situation, by the application of steam. Cir- 
r culation is, however, far from being restored as yet; the blows it has 

received will, we fear, turn out to be mortal; for Mr. Robertson does 
not seem to have been in the smallest degree influenced by that feeling 
; which led the bereaved mother who sought the decision of a far wiser 
} judge than ‘His Honour,” to give up her living child to the woman who 
| aa it, rather than see it divided, in order that each might have 
er share. 





ne annenee 
THE LEITH PACKET. 


A FRAGMENT. 
BY THE LATE MRS. ELIZABETH HAMILTON. 


WHILE rural bards, in lofty strains, 
Sing of their flower-enamelled plains, 
Be mine tho task, in humble lays, 
To sing, O Leith, thy packet’s praise ; 
Its various beauties to rehearse 
In all the pride and pomp of verse :— 
First the fair deck our notice claims, 
Whose sight and smell description shames, 
By casks, and coops, and cages graced, 
All covered o’er with thick black paste ; 
This paste so strong, so sweet, so rich, 
Composed of grease, and dust, and pitch, 
Regales our nose, as well as eyes, 
And mop or broom alike defies. 
Can verdant mead, or flowery field, 
Such odoriferous perfume yield, 
As we enhale from that sweet cell, 
Where the luxurious gruntlings dwell ; 

- Or from the charming salt-beef brine, 
More rich in odours than the swine; 
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THE LEITH PACKET. 


Or from the lockers, filled complete 

With cheese, and tar, and ropes, and meat - 

Or from the fat cook’s squalid frock, 

Where soot and grease together soak, 

Where richer scents for victory vie, 

Than ever breathed from Mawby’s stye. 
The cabin next would you survey, 

Please stop your nose, and grope your way ; 

Then see a box of eight feet square, 

Jammed full of various sorts of ware ; 

Around—twelve chests of congou teas 

Serve us for seats or eke settees, 

And, lashed above them, swarm a rabble 

Of band-boxes innumerable ; 

In midst of these, a huge oak block ’ 

For table stands, firm as a rock, 

Graced with as many cuts and scars 

As Ajax’ shield in Troy’s old wars;— 

On that presents itself to view 

. The table cloth, of sable hue, 

Begrimed, bepainted, and bespattered, 

With broth and greasy gravy battered,— 

Adorned all o’er by radiant gum, 

From drops of ink, eggs, ale, and rum. 
Now, with the muse, darest thou presume 

To explore the lockers round the room: 

This filled with biscuit, eggs, and candles ; 

That stored with utensils with handles ; 

Bread fills one hole, and coals another, 

And every sweet smell has its brother. 
Behold, o’er all, in site sublime, 

The nests to which we trembling climb ; 

Nor let the shepherd, careless laid 

Beneath some beech’s ample shade, 

Our little couches dare deride 

In all the scorn of landed pride ; 

Does not the eagle of the west 

High towering build his lofty nest ’ 

And true ambition loves to soar 

As much on shipboard, as on shore ; 

And here, as there, to peace a stranger, 

Its height but doubles every danger. 
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(We have considerable pleasure in being enabled to lay before our readers this un 
poem, by the late celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, authoress of “ The Cottagers 


burnie.” Independently of its intrinsic spirit, which occasionally reminds us 

Swift, it is not a little curious, as the production of one who has not, as far as We titel 

indulged in the sin of rhyme on any other occaston. . ost 
Having been written on board the vessel, and presented to a fellow-passencer, the pictare ie 

probably possesses strong traits of vraisemblance ; and may, among other things; 7 “ on 

the immense improvement in accommodation and comfort, which has taken place within 

last few years in water conveyances.}—Ed. Lit. Mag. 
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Ruecrep Articies *.—As if the accepted articles in most of the leading 





able, we have here a post octavo 


rolume, professing to contain a series of papers which have been rejected from 
«at least one celebrated journal of the day.” These articles, nine in number, 
ar intended as parodies of the styles of Charles Lamb, Cobbett, Professor 
Wilson, the Smiths, Hazlitt, P. G. Patmore, Leigh Hunt, Christopher North, 
and the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. The idea is nota new one; in an 
extremely clever and rg work, published last season, under the title of 
“Phantasmagoria,” there was a very smart paper, consisting of parodies of 
the styles of our most celebrated reviews and magazines. The idea of these 
“frst efforts of criticism,’ has here been expanded throughout an entire 
volume, and what was a yery tolerable joke when confined to a few pages, 
has thus been rendered a yery tedious and indigestible affair. A parody 
should always conclude the moment its object is accomplished. The styles of 
the various persons referred to in this book, might all have been caricatured 
eflectively in as brief a space as is here devoted to a single chapter. Again, 
if we except the parodies of two or three authors whose manner of writing is 
nore than ordinarily colloquial, or interspersed with phrases of a very peculiar 
character, we cannot say we think the imitations remarkably clever, or 
palpable. There are parts of the caricature of Blackwood, which are ex- 
cellent ; whilst the articles, with the prefix Leigh Hunt and P. G. Patmore, 
te by the persons to whom they are attributed, so full 
blemish an stag oe conceit, do they appear to be. The great 
a tid ie ro » Independently of its dullness as a whole, is, that whilst 
wiheebstiin vt “sae caricature in its imitations of the styles of those 
dnt denteoaa gs apse a of the New Monthly Magazine, it does not 
dele acts ; a y offensive characteristics of the New Burlington 
Charles Lamb, Ha - the papers as are said to be written by the Smiths, 
sereral style fa z _. &c., are really nothing more than grave imitations of their 
Whale’ dan " ended to flatter their self-loye. There is no parody of the 
dipslop, the f oxes, the weathercock opinions, the nauseously indecent 
Ly plas Staats, and malignant invectiyes of Mr. Lecturer, Pygmalion, 
“Farringdon seithe itt. Nor is there any manly ridicule of the lumbering 
on the other ah d ie wit of the authors of Gaieties and Gravities : whilst 
nineteen volume pe l tt absurd phrases which have been employed in the 
brought topether. rae ro now before the public, are industriously 


fan ig HORN ATA or, TornE Day.+ This novel, as indeed is every thing 
Itis said : n of a person of fashion, has been most outrageously puffed. 
arlotte C € the production of lady Charlotte Berry, better known as lady 
though sh ampbell ; the person of whom Madam de Stael observed, that 
exchanged © was aware she excelled her in wit, she would willingly have 
Plishments yr agen with her, could she have secured her beauty and accom- 
08e vuloa The story is pleasingly told; but if we except the absence of 
our mo C r incidents and affectations of language, which deform so many of 
Productions novels, “ Alla Giornata” is not yery superior to the general 
e “3 of the Leadenhall press. The scene of the novel 1s Tuscany ; 

enemy an baa Iidegarda, a high-minded and fascinating lady, who is the 
interspers arrears victim of priestly persecution. Some poetical pieces are 
The book ; _ throughout the work, but they are but of a mediocre order. 

will probably last the season, but we question if it» will surviye it. 


* Rejected Arti . pp. 353. Colburn. 
jected Articles, Post 8vo. pp ars and Ottley - 


t Alla Giornata ; or, To the Day, 12mo. 3 vols. Saund 


magazines were not sufficiently unread 
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Fretp Frowers.* We are far from being disposed to disco 
writers of modest pretensions; but the fair field of literature 
quite overrun with fugitiye poetry, a great deal of which 
incumber the soil, to the prejudice of more healthy and useful vecetas 
nor does this volume at all conduce to alter our Opinion. It cola mas 
that is creditable to the author’s heart, but little that is calculated » is 
public attention to its pages. Indeed, a person who writes from no tina 
impulse, or with no higher aim, than “to counteract the tedium of Salonen * 
ought not to expect to be able to produce any thing above mediocrity 
Many of the poems are deformed by a degree of affectation and bad taste 
which might be tolerated in a youth, but which are cardinal sins in a writer 
who has a wife and family. The same may be said of the imitative character 
of these productions, some of which are servilely copied from popular mo- 
dels, witness “Autumn in Hellas,” and “ Sweet Fifteen;” the Originals of 
which will easily be recognised. A few of the verses in this yolume, are, 
however, pleasing and pretty ; we fear we cannot assign to them loftier epithets, 
The author intends, we suspect, to volunteer contributions to all the annual 
literary volumes now in preparation; for he gives us “Lines on the blank 
leaves of the Literary Souvenir; the Friendship’s Offering; and the Forget me 
Not, for 1826 ; an “amulet,” we suppose, aided by which he expects to pass 
into the good graces of their several editors. In his lines written in the last 
of these volumes, he requests of a lady, or a lady requests of him (we do not 
remember which), to give him “a little pledge,”—this is equivocal ! 


Watpote’s ANECDOTES OF PAINTING, EDITED BY THE Rev. James 
Datiaway.t Is there any one of our readers, who can command from 
eighteen to six-and-thirty shillings who is not possessed of John Major's 
editions of “ Walton’s Angler,” and “Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson?” If so, let him repair forthwith to No. 50, 
Fleet street, and haying penetrated into the inner sanctum, or crypt, he will 
see therein ensconced the portly person of their tasteful, good-humoured, and 
most ingenious publisher; tell him, in the language of his own incom- 
parable pen, that you have “ become a willing captive to Walton’s imperishable 
line ;” and having handed him the needful, he will straight present you with two 
such volumes as have no rivals whatever in modern editions of standard books. 
The “ plenishing” of your pocket will of course decide whether you shall 
choose large or small paper copies ; but we recommend the former, should you 
dine with ‘Duke Humphrey’ for a week afterwards to make up the deficiency. 
As you are effecting your retreat, our excellent friend will, in all probability, 
solicit the favour of your attention (with a grace which is peculiarly his an 
to the work whose title we haye placed at the commencement of this paragrap?. 
If he does, and you have, or pretend to have (which is just the same thing) any 
love for the fine arts, and are not entirely bankrupted by your previous ‘al 
chases, you will inevitably become a “willing captive” to the oa 
seductions of the book and its publisher. It has long been a subject of ee 
that there should have been no good modern edition of a work which . 
conduced so materially to the adyancement of the arts in this pores: he 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting; good Mr. Major has participated ~ of 
regret, and has at length removed the cause altogether, by the page 
the first volume of an edition which must sooner or later have a niche 1 "i rs 
library of any importance in the United Kingdom. This work will be ic s < 
embellished with engravings in the best style of Robinson, Finden, 7 i 
Worthington, Engleheart, Bond, and a great variety Renter a . the 
The number of portraits given to the Strawberry Hill edition W) ibis 
creased, and additional literary information will be supplied by the ' 


Urage Young 
€ 1S really now 
IS beginning to 


; d Isle,” &€ 
* Field Flowers; a Collection of Fugitive Poems, by the author of “ Odes, Portlan 
Demy 8vo. pp. 182. Relfe. | incidental 
t+tAnecdotes of Painting in England, with some account of the principal Artists, oer manu- 
Notes on other Arts, by the late George Virtue; digested and published from the ea ey, James 
scripts, by the Honorable Horace Walpole: with considerable additions, by the Hem 
Dalaway. Vol. 1. Major. 
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rtion of one half; whose contributions to the volume under 


its already given are 
ling value and importance. The portraits a yg 
mice are See and are executed in the very first style of the art. There 


fourteen in nom ‘fal vignettes in wood. If the L. P. of this book 


ver, several beautiful ¥ ‘Ase 
i) aren walne within six months of its publication, we are a false 


wale ners gyi John Major, should this notice meet thy keen and 
igen eye, be pleased to put down our name as a subscriber for a 
pathy look you, John, (for we seek no more ne favour at your 
tands) be sure that we have “ very early impressions ! 

sin Joux Cutverton.* This tale, written, as we have already mentioned 
by a young gentleman of Manchester, of the name of Ainsworth, reflects 
notwithstanding the numerous blemishes and negligences of style which are 
to befound in its pages, great credit,upon its author. There are parts of the 
plot, and several descriptive passages, the hawking scene and the catastrophe 
more especially, which are not unworthy the pen of an older and more ex- 

rienced writer. It is the misfortune of Mr. Ainsworth, to mar the ingenuity 
and force of his conceptions, by the crudity and slovenliness of the diction 
which he employs as their vehicle. Let him but devote himself a little to the 
study of composition, and the grammatical construction of his native language, 
and he will then, no doubt, be capable of producing a work which, with all the 
merits (and they are numerous) of Sir John Chiverton, will not be disfigured 
by the negligences and absurdities, which so unhappily deform its pages. 
The book is dedicated, in some pretty, but somewhat affected stanzas, to (we 
ar told) the beautiful daughter of its publisher, who cannot fail to be highly 


gratified with the compliment. 


Essay on Minp.t+ ‘This poem is said to be the production of a young 
lady ; and if so, it does her very great credit. It is clever, but too ethical to be 
popular, Indeed, we question much if Pope’s Essay on Man would have 
succeeded to any great extent, had its publication been delayed until now. 


Gaston DE BLONDEVILLE t. Notwithstanding the puffs preliminary of this 
posthumous production of a deservedly celebrated authoress, it has hitherto 
met but with very indifferent success. It is, in fact, greatly inferior to Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s best noyels, although superior perhaps to her Sicilian Romance, or 
Castles of Athlyn and Dunblane. As for the supernatural agency employed 
in the work, it is far from skilfully managed; having little of power or 
hovelty to recommend it; neither can we say much for the biographical 
hotce of Mrs. R., which precedes the tale. It is extremely bald, and un- 
interesting, and exhibits a popular authoress in a much less favourable light 
oa have hitherto been accustomed to regard her. She seems to have 

; teadfully afraid of its being known among her acquaintance that she 

.Wntten a book ;—this is an extremely paltry feeling for a woman of real 
wr to have indulged in; had she lived in these days she would have been 
else 9 of such nervous apprehensions. Two of the volumes are 
mites with poems, the most important of which is little more than a tame 

Nation of Sir Walter Scott. 


sees TRavets in THE Mocut Empire, BY [RVING Brock. § ‘This 
book rice from the French, of an extremely curious and entertaining 
wa 4 hundred and seventy years have elapsed since Bernier’s Travels 
siven to the world, consequently the manners, and even the face of the 
therefore describes, must haye undergone very considerable Bingo a is, 
fea tather as a work of amusement than one of correct informa _— 
itotical induced to direct the attention of our readers to Its pages ‘he 
Narratives are exempted from this objection, and are highly in- 


in the propo 


* Sir . 
! een mea, a pomaace. Post Svo. pp. 317. Ebers. 
hea ay . 152. an. cs 2 wa oh 
st anton : Biondevitie; ov tho’ Qeoent i Ill. keeping festival at Ardenne, with 
‘Abbey, a metrical tale, and other Poems, 4 vols. Colburn. 


iT : ; ait 
Favels in the Mogul Empire, by Irving Brock, 8vo. 2 vols. W. Pickering. 
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teresting. and important. The portion of the book which Contains the relat; 

of the various. scenes the author visited, and the extraordinary — tien 
whom he associated, is, howeyer, far more to. our taste. The betty with 
Brock .is very. respectable; and the biography of Bernier, introduced y Mr, 
preface, forms a pleasing addition to the work ; nevertheless, rise 


1 ) We scarcely th 
minneersed of sufficient attractions to warrant the sum which is a 
Or it. 


Dr. Jouns’s Practicat Borany.+ This is a very admirable little Volum 

: ° 
and one which must, we think, ere long be in the hands of every lover of the 
study to the simplification of which it is devoted. If to divest Science ag 
much as possible of terms purely technical, (those bug-bears to the Unin- 
itiated) be entitled to praise, Dr. Johns has most undoubtedly performed a 
very acceptable service ; for such terms as he has been compelled to-employ in 
the pages of the above work, he has divested of the hocus pocus sort of mystifi. 
cation in which botanists usually contrive to involve their instructions, His 
great aim appears to haye been, to obviate as far as he could the difficulties 
which have deterred so many persons from entering upon this very delightful 
study. The plan of this little book, however, would seem to have been in 
some measure suggested by Galpin’s Compendium, although it is in its con. 
struction essentially different. The aim of Dr. Johns is:— 

1st, To facilitate the study of botany by the employment only of such terms 
as are introduced in the more practical portion of the work—the tables of the 
genera—which may be considered in fact as a continuation of the elementary 
instructions ; and, 

2dly, To supply the proficient with such a yiew of the generic characters, 
that he may, with this volume in his pocket, walk out into the fields and 
ascertain in a moment, by a reference to its pages, the genera of whatever 
plants or flowers may fall in his way; a convenience which every practical 
botanist will duly appreciate. 

Although, however, the writer proposed to give only the generic characters of 
plants in the second part of his work, we find at the foot of each page 
such ¢oncise remarks, as not only acquaint the student with a great number of 
the species, but also of themselves furnish much interesting matter, hitherto 
seattered through a variety of expensive and elaborate works ; or such hints as 
have occurred to him in his own perambulations. Seyeral illustrative engravings 


are introduced, notwithstanding which, the volume is sold at an extremely 
moderate price. 


Tue Srantey Taxzs.¢ This is a very amusing little periodical. In 
external appearance it resembles in some degree, that scissors and paste 
Explication, the Percy Anecdotes, and like it is to be of monthly gan 
t has, however, much stronger claims on public attention. Instead ; 
anecdotes, it is devoted to short tales, original, translated, and a 
many of which are of a highly interesting character. Two numbers 
Stanley Tales haye now made their appearance, and, if we except now and t 2 
a little sloyenliness in the versions from foreign languages, they a 
very favourable specimens of what in future may be expected from the pea 

€ parts already before the public contain about twenty stories, and = 
one volume. They are neatly printed, and published ata very moderate Phe 
These are bad times for new projects, but we trust, nevertheless, that oa 
Stanley Tales will succeed, the more especially, as it is the maiden specula 


of a very respectable “young man who has only just commenced business for 
himself. 


jth 
+ Practical Botany ; an improv . . -s of British Plants ¥* 
Shag ) proved arrangement of the generic characters 0 
a familiar introduction to the Linnean Soatem, by W. Toone, M. D. F.L.S. Post 8¥0 pp 1m. 


{ 
The Stanley Tales, origi ; , late Ambrose artip, ° 
Stanley Priory, ‘Teesdale. iginal and select, chiefly collected by the 
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lon Mruter’s BrockarutcAn Sxercues.* These sketches should have been 
nth tothe object for which, we are told, they were originally intended, 

y, theillustration of the author’s portfolio of engraved portraits ;. for a 
more wretched attempt at authorship, we never happened to meet with, 
ited as'this production is into two quarto volumes. If Mr. Miller had 
contented himself with merely cutting slices out of the newspapers, he would 
have shewn considerable wisdom ; for it is clear, that he can scarcely write a 
wntence in his native tongue grammatically. 


AHisrony or THE Manrattas, By JamMES Grant Durr, Esa.t+ A valuable 
contribution to our store of information respecting a highly important colony. 
Captain Duff’s observations were formed during a prolonged residence at one 
of those places where the most authentic intelligence could be procured, and 
are now given to the public in a popular and convenient form; there is, 
however, somewhere about a volume more than there need have been. 


RertecTion, BY Mrs. Horrianp.{ This is a very pleasing volume, from 
the pen of the authoress of that charming story, the “Son of a Genius,” Mrs. 
Hofland is a writer to whom the rising generation are greatly indebted. She 
usually avoids those strained and unnatural incidents to be found in most 
modern novels, and which are so apt to vitiate the taste and enervate the mind. 
Reflection is the fourth of a series of tales written on the same plan. 








y ine ae ae 


CHIT-CHAT; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


wine induced to withdraw from our present number an article en- 
biti ¥ ecret History of Tremaine and Vivian Grey,” from a wish to present 
al sales in as complete a form as possible. In our next number we shall 
Tren ‘en our readers on the subject; meanwhile we may just inform them 
eMS 2m is by the Honourable Mr. Ward, whose attorney’s wife carried 
bate Me * great deal of mystification to Mr. Colburn. Some time after- 
i hi ady made her appearance at the great publishing mart in New 
at the ext i wv with the manuscript of Vivian Grey, and as she did not state 

" Colburn uction was not from the pen of the “ man of refinement, 
somewhere ahour, naturally inferred that it was; and upon this supposition gave 
ght, Of ut thrice as much as he would otherwise have given for the copy- 
Dsaek, ourse it turned out in the event to have been written by young 
Stiption of fre 1S a story in circulation respecting the unauthorised tran- 

. 0 4 certain private diary, belonging to the Honourable Mr. Ward, 
a ee have occasion to refer more particularly in our next publica- 
€ Citcumcised” must have strange notions of common honesty, if they 

ce such proceedings as this. 


pe understand that a gentleman well-known in the literary world, a friend 


te Dr. Parr, is his published and 
preparing for the press, extracts from his pub! . 
ne works, which ‘rill 4 nidscenipanicl by an authentic and interesting 


Cat Countenan 


vi Me © Tumour has reached us of the intended marriage of the New Times 
‘+ Murray's Representative. The story given is that they are to be- 





‘ 
oa hieal Sketches of British Characters recently deceased, by W. Miller. 2 bincet io 5 e ce 
Iola aeory of the Mahrattas by James Grant Duff, Esq. Captain of the Bombay Infantry, 
Lo an. > ’ 


t Reg n 
n5a Tale, by Mrs, Hoffiand, 12mo. Longman and Co. 
s 
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' This looks as though she meditated some change in he 
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come one flesh almost immediately, with the mutu 
respectable parents. What makes us incline somewha 
that the young lady has lately advertised her house 


al consent of their very 
t to credit this report jg 
In Fleet street for sale. 
T manner of living; ang 


she had certainly much better marry than do worse. We shall inquire into the 


truth of the report against the first of next mouth.. 


The News of Literature and Fashion, edited by Mr. Walker, has late} 
given up the ghost. Of the general merits of this publication we shall have 
something to say in our next number; meanwhile we cannot help expressing 
our regret at its demise, for, taking all in all, it was a very respectable, and 
when its editor chose to render itso, a very amusing periodical. The European 
Review also conducted by Mr. Walker, has like it, departed to that “ bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.” We shall present our readers with an 
obituary of this yast “‘ depository of mind” in our next number. 


By far the greater part of the believers in the divine science of Craniology, 
are blockheads, who have discovered that the conformation of their heads te. 
sembles, what Spurzheim has declared, to afford proof potential of the existence 
of genius and amiability. We happen to be personally acquainted with a 
dunce of this order, who fancies he is in possession of the bumps which the 
German quack is pleased to entitle the organs of imagination and constructive. 
ness; and who, in consequence, raves incessantly of the infallible correctness 
of the main principles of the science. Ever since he has been bitten, this 
person has regularly shaved his forehead a la Byron. He, of course, syn- 
pathises deeply with those whose sconces will not bear the infallible test which 
he can apply with such admirable effect to his own. Thus, flattery and self 
love are the chief agents in making converts to this profound science. 


Revelling in the fullness of his strength Christopher North has this month 
ut forth two numbers of his magazine, both of them of unusual excellence. 
n the first we haye an admirable article on Gymnastics, by Professor Wilson; 

“ My Transmogrifications,” a sketch of life and manners, full of a te 
spirit, and several other articles of a very able order. In the second we have 
a continuation of Professor Wilson’s “ Hints for the Holidays,” worth all the 
guide books ever yet published; “ the Awful Night,” a very humourous 
sketch by Delta; an unanswerable letter expressing the gross eae 
of the modern liberals ; and many other articles of interest too numerous tor 
particular notice. 


Blackwood and the new Monthly, are the only thriving magazines Soin: 
always our own) at present published. So fatal is the influenza pa or 
among the minor periodicals, that we may soon expect to see oe e ui ' 
clear. Of the weekly publications, the Literary Gazette and the 7 hon 
Chronicle are the only ones likely to keep their ground. The former 
has circulated, for some months past, upwards of six thousand copies. 


AMonG a great variety of splendid subjects from original paintings Ore 
ward, Newton, Farrier, Green, Copley and Fielding, Martin, Eastla Charles 
Se. &c. &Ke., engraved by W.and E. Finden, Charles Heath, Romney, 


ned 26, 
Rolls; Mitchell, Humphreys, &c., for Watts’s Literary Souvenir, for 18 


is the celebrated portrait of the Countess Guiccioli, from the original pictur, 
painted by Mr. West, for Lord Byron. : 


we 

The circulation of the Edinburgh Review, once twelve thousand; at it 

are confidently informed, decreased to less than five. It is eee. e 

will in future be’ published in London, by Messrs. Longman an d Marr- 
Edinburgh Review published in London! we shall have the London 


zine published in Edinburgh next, we suppuse! 


a 
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CHIT-CHAT |LDITERAY AND MISCELLANEOUS, | b3] a 
* The venerable Archdeacon Coxe, has nearly ready for publication the.His - Ser te 
is, ‘of the:Administration of the Right Honourable Henry Pelham, from ase 
ile, 4743 to 1754 ‘Mri Coxe 1s. now extremely infirm, and nearly blind ; yet he Lee 
and sontinues’still to devote himself indefatigably to literary pursuits, by means;of fib: it ive 
an amanuensis, who reads and writes for him several hours in the day, nea a ese 
Weare glad to hear that Mr. Martin has resumed the publication of his f A | 
splendid illustrations of Milton. Artists who have neither sense to conceive, ante 
nor power to execute such truly sublime compositions, may say what they sarat le ! 
will of Mr. Martin’s extravagance, but he is the only painter who has ever SP PE 
succeeded in producing embellishments to Pafadise Lost, worthy of that ‘4 ih ix : 
splendid poem. The ninth part of Mr. Martin's work was published a few oa 
days ago. ai trot 
i, oie SP ese ie 
A book of Essays, under the very affected title of “* Words,” is about to Tian eo 
issue from the press. Some ill-natured critic may perhaps suggest when the ae een ft 
work does appear, that “‘ Verbiage” would have been a more appropriate he Cotas pit, 
nomenclature. Spade nig 
3 Although the Napoleon Memoirs already published, constitute almost a iat AAG og 
H library of themselyes, two other works of the same class are announced, aa aa i aa 
entitled “ Napoleon ; or, the Mysteries of the Hundred Days,” and “ Napo- ae ce Mantes 
leon in the other world.” Ne 
. Wea aA Wa 
Mr. Brockedon has, we perceive, issued a prospectus of a series of en- a ee 
gravings, designed to illustrate those passes of the Alps by which Italy com- ts e ; Rees 
sehen tas thi France, Switzerland, and Germany, from drawings made i dst ay 
rey dart ed of rere 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825. Judging from the eM bat Ate 
Mr Brockedou't aang which has been submitted to us of the engravings, Red lecg sant 
it the samie kind pet likely to rival in beauty the popular volumes P aie ty ‘iw 3 
well, &. The Pe en y Major Cockburn, Captain Battye, Mr. Hake- a ca “a Re 
First, and Nanci P es mt ustrated, will be those of Hannibal, Francis the Hat sat rhe 
will contain Mlluatee e sone will be published in numbers: each number athe prvi er 
lates and two motos ed oe CBSE pass, in eight engraved subjects of six eT hace 
eter-press' descritcien i i contain also a map of the route, and such Sapte tine est 
The whole work ® ve of each pass as relates to its history and topography, Es x pales 
Wipes. “As the 1 P ayse a of twelve numbers, and will form two splendid Fe eee 
value, we should ee S of works of this class almost invariably increase in aaa 
Wandines o€ thi a such of our readers as are desirous of possessing NORE a oe A 
sible; we fee] i » to send the artist their names with as little delay as Sato E RS tied 
whee sured that they will have no reason to regret having benivect if eae 
Beit et dc 
« OW ae ad eta te Be oes 
connor Boetety of Literature held a meeting on the 21st of J une. A i Boh Cai 
etal. Was ane riptions, copied in Egypt by Mr. Salt, his Majesty's Consul- RTE, rate ty 
Penn read a P sented to the society, by Lord Mountnorris. Mr. Granville Be ork oN 
aa P Per on the metre of the first line in the Itiad ; and the secretary pee A ee 
enticity ag pg from the author of Celtic Researches, Ra “ith eh teed 
ciety separated e Romance of “ Brut.” After other push-pin play the iste ite a7 
Woot : bp omp abe le 
Duke ities Just published an Ecce Homo, from Guido, inscribed to the fe *, en pata i 
vj ord, which is one of the most exquisite specimens of stipple Th ats: Las 
oe ng we have ever met with. Pak ope 
: Ss eee ae ? a: 
will Meuine mg the present Lord Byron's voyage to-the Sandwich felands Tie i? { 
The volume.; early in the winter, illustrated by some very spirited plates. cg aad tee 
Tha €.is said to abound in the most curious and interesting particulars. ag ER eg. 
man “gger by. which Captain Cook was slain has been brought over, with ee els Be 
Y other relics of that Sra ys tet 
great navigator. aie mite cate ag 
Bee Sorel kt. 
Un aT tet 
RENE: 
Rie ge satel * 
hehe Twist 
: be} ix * . 
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»Six Walliam Quseley ,is about to publish. his “Anecdotes of 
Bibliography,” a work originally founded on the descriptive catalogue of his 
own-Arabic; Persian, and Turkish manuscripts, which above twenty years 
amountedin numbers to four hundred volumes. 80, 


A prospectus has just been announced at Paris of an “ Assurance Com an 
for the benefit of Authors.” As poets are usually made of very combustible 
materials, they will, of course, have to pay double hazard. 


The French newspapers announce that a benefit is about to be given at the 
French Opera for poor Weber’s family. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Murray has repaid himself for the splendid 
work he published a few months ago, from the pen of Major Denham. The 
exorbitant price he gave for the copyright, and the splendid style in which 
the book was embellished, must, with other expenses attendant upon its pub- 
lication, have made a pretty large hole in five thousand pounds. A second 
edition, in octavo, but with far less valuable engravings, is, we are told, in 
preparation. \ 


A French translation of Burns has apreates in Paris, which contains as 
many mistakes as the Gallic versions of the Scotch novels. The translator 
calls the word rashes, (rushes) imprudens ! ! 


There is a rumour, we scarcely know upon what authority, that the London 
Magazine is about to be gathered unto its fathers. Some say that it is dying 
of apoplexy, it having in the course of the last eighteen months grown ex- 
ceedingly corpulent and apathetic; others insist that it is afflicted with that 
most excruciating of all visitations, lowness of the pulse. It is rumoured 
that its circulation does not-exceed 750 per month ; notwithstanding the fre- 
quent employment of strong stimulants to correct the sluggishness of its 

abit. 


Mr. St. Leger’s Stories from the Old Chroniclers, are, we hear, after all, to 
be published by Mr. Colburn, who seems disposed to monopolize most of 
the good things to himself. The book with a similar title, announced some 
time ago by Mr. Murray, is, it is stated, for the present, abandoned. 


Sir Walter Scott has been again attempting to mislead the French public 
as to the identity of the Great Unknown. A livraison of a new edition of 
his works, containing several of the Waverley novels, has just appeared in 
Paris, edited by Monsieur Gasselin. It is accompanied by a fac-simile of Mt 
following letter from Sir Walter to the editor, which, considering thal 
he has more than. once avowed himself ‘to be the author, and idly 
sidering also, that manuscript copies in his hand writing, are now splendl ! 
bound in green morocco, in the possession of Mr. Constable of Edinburg 
sayours nota little of that species of humbug, which we should have con- 
ceived the worthy baronet would have most despised. 


: To M. Defaucenpret, London. 
Sir, : iti 

I am favoured with your letter, which proceeds on the erroneous Sup si Oi 

that I am the author of Waverley and other Noyels and Tales which qr a 

translated into French. But as this proceeds -on a mistake, though ange- 
general one, I have no title whatsoever, either to become a party to any aTe"r 


ment in which that author or his works may be concerned, or to accept the very 


handsome compliment which you design for him. 
, I me Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Edinburgh, 15th April; 1821. WALTER SCQ#!: 
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1 view ofthe City of Madrid, is, we hear, about to ‘be submitted 
meee pensions at ee J. and R. Barford’s Panorama, Leicester 
0087 t subject of this highly interesting exhibition, is Edinburgh. 


— of the City of Mexico, belonging’ to the same proprietors, is 


one of great interest and fidelity. 


Mr, ‘Israeli jun. has been at great pains, in his catch-penny publications, 
wy fatter Blackwood’s Magazine, in the hope, of course, of extracting from its 
wmiters, something laudatory in return ; how far he has succeeded in this 
expectation may be gathered from the following pithy critique, in the last num- 
ber— Colburn must have sent puffs of Vivian Grey to all the newspapers, fas- 
tening the authorship on various gentlemen, either by name or inuendo ; thus 
attaching an interest to the book, at the sacrifice of the feelings of these géentle- 
men, and the feelings of his own conscience. The foolish part of the public, 
thus set afloat after Vivian Grey, for example, puff after puff continues to ex- 
dite fading curiosity, and Colburn knowing all the while that the writer is an 
obscure person, for whom nobody cares one straw, chuckles over the thump- 
ing sale, and sees the names of distinguished writers opprobriously bandied 
about by the blackguards of the press, indifferent to every thing but the 
monish which he is thus enabled to scrape together from defrauded purchasers, 
who on the faith of puff and paragraph believed the paltry catchpenny to be 
from the pen of a man of genius and achievement.” We are pleased to see 
honest Christopher North thus echoing the opinions already expressed of this 
book and its author in the Literary Magnet. 


Mr. Bish, the “ Last Man” as he calls himself in his Lottery puffs, has taken 
lease of Drury Lane Theatre, for fourteen years, at a rent of a 11,250/, per 
ammum. Since then, we are told, he has manifested an anxiety to get off his 
—— The American manager, Mr. Price, will, it is said, take it off his 

s. 


Sit William Browne’s gold medals for the Greek ode, Latin ode, and 
epigtam, for the present year, are all adjudged to Mr. William Selwyn, of 
St. John’s College. The following are the subjects :— 

Greek Ode—Detrur. 

Latin Ode—Inis. ( Pluvius describitur Arcus.—Hor.) 

Greek Fpigram.—'Exéy, déxovri ye Oup@. 

Latin Epigram—FEloquiumve oculi, aut facunda silentia lingue. 
re Porson prize 1s adjudged to Mr. B. H. Kennedy, of St. John’s College. 
he fy nakspeare, King John, Act 3, Scene 3, beginning with “Come 

er, Hubert,” and ending with “ I think thou lovest me well.” A second prize 
Catege by the examiners to Mr. John Wordsworth, scholar of Trinity 


Dr. Gooch h , oe Sas ncaa 
Bishop of hae appointed librarian to the King, in the room of the 


it Th € scene of the novel on which Sir Walter Scott’s pen is now engaged, is, 
ts said, laid in Ireland. The afflicting deprivation which the worthy baronet 


soir ned, has, howeyer, so greatly depressed his natural flow of 
it at he can scarcely be expected to produce another novel for some 
come. ‘ 


The Ass, a we snail : hor of the Mod 

eekly publication, edited by the graceless autnor of the Modern 

Athens, had its last kick a few days ‘ne, after an existence of about four 

who rg Mr. Mudie is the only modern editor, with whom we are acquainted, 
‘had the candour to call himself by his real name! 
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» mew expedition under Captain Parry, has been resolved on at th 
solicitation of that gentleman, for the urpose of explorin . os € arnt 
hemisphere. We are not surprised that Captain Parry should danee <n 
out work for himself; but when is this’ preposterous humbug to have ot ~ rs 


Mr. Colburn is said to have giyen twelve hundred guineas for th 
of Gaston de Blondeville; which sum has been distributed aioe 
charitable institutions, He is not likely to gain much by the speculation * 


The John Bull newspaper, whose wit has long since arrived at 

who has now fn Aa Gri them, attributed, ag Sa weeks stg flv 
atrocious Joe, to Samuel Rogers, Esq., banker and poet, of St. J ames’s Place 
“Our friend from Ascott was wrong, Mr. Samuel Rogers was not at the races. 
it was Lord Fife who made the joke: Mr. Thornhill, asked Lord Sefton, if he 
had come from Slike? Lord Sefton said, “no, come straight from town” 
thereupon Lord Fife, in a whisper to Lord Graves, observed, “that if he did 
he had got deucedly warped by the way.” Joe Miller flourished some years 
after Adam, consequently there are older jokes on record eyen than this— 
but certainly there arenot many. John ought, really, to be well bastinadoed 
for his atrocious malyersation of stale witticisms. 


An ante-slavery Album is being published at Sheffield, containing a series 
of negro stories, having for their object, the exemplification of the wickedness 


of slavery. 
Memoirs of M. G. Lewis, Esq., author of the Monk, are preparing for 
publication. There is a yolume of unpublished sketches of travels, in the 


West Indies, in the hands of Mr. Lewis's relations; we wonder they are not 
also announced for publication; Mat., although an M. P., was a very lively 


and clever writer. 


The city of Westminster is about to find an historian of its topography and 
antiquities. 

The English version of Sismondi’s History of the Crusades against the 
Albigenses, in the Thirteenth century, is now in course of publication. 


A Mr. Perceval is about to publish a history of France. 


An English version of Tieck’s novel of Sternbald the painter, is, we lear, 
preparing for the press. 


The Rondini Fawn, an antique statue which excited great admiration whilst 
inthe Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, has, we learn, been transferred to the national 
collection at the British Museum. 


A Mr. Browne, (if the newspapers are to be believed), has succeeded in 
constructing a carriage to be impelled by gas, which will ascend an acclivity 
ten inches in ten feet, at the rate of fiye miles an hour. 


The Bishop of Salisbury, who seems to be very ambitious of making @ noise 
in the literary world, is on the eve of publishing a book, in which he proves, 
or rather attempts to prove, that The Essay on Christian Doctrine, lately 

ublished.as the posthumous word of John Milton, was not written by that 
illustrious republican: we think the bishop may save his labour with advantage 
both to his friends and himself. ‘The evidence already furnished on the subject 


is conclusive. 


We are told, but we cannot pretend to vouch for the fact, (as 0 
anonymous and wehave not so muchas seen the article ourselves), 


ur informant Js 


that the Vivian 
Grey impostor, has been writing a puff in the London Magazine, in which, for 


the purpose-of keeping up the ball, he has turned to such good account, he has 


introduced most of the characters of his contemptible catch-penny, a well 3s 


‘“‘ Tremaine, the Man of Refinement.” 
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we-are ‘told, written a new comedy for Covent Garden. 


athens ht roduction has not transpired. 


he came of this ‘p ine et 
"4 new lifeof Garrick is said to be in preparation, which promises, to afford,a 
rich treat to the admirers of the drama. It will comprise upwards of two 
fhousand letters, to and from Garrick, printed from the originals, lately in the 

wession of his widow. There will also be introduced, a long and curious 
rceount, in Garrick’s hand-writing, of the origin and history of Goldsmith’s 
Retaliation. 

Mr. Southey has, we regret to find, declined sitting in parliament for the 
borough for which he has been elected, on the. score of not being possessed. of 
caficient landed property. Some persons, it has been justly remarked, have 
been acting on the converse of Mr. Southey’s rule. Had Mr. Southey taken his 
sat, we are satisfied that his opinions would have been treated with the 
highest respect, and the rich stores of his highly cultivated mind, might have 
been of eminent service to the country in which he already holds so dignified 
a station. It is curious enough to see an illiterate lottery office keeper, 
striving for those honours to which such a man as Southey does not consider 


himself entitled. 


Such is the: state of the bookselling trade at the present moment, that 
Messrs. Longman, Baldwin, Whittaker, and other wholesale houses, have 
been compelled to discharge a great number of their clerks, in consequence of 
having no employment for them. 


Most of the magazines of the higher order, decrease, we are told, awfully in 
circulation, each succeeding month. The country booksellers’ monthly parcels 
have began to look quite consumptive, when compared with their former 
portly appearance. 


: ycorespondent has reminded us of a slip of the pen in an article entitled 
; th Press,” in our last number. In speaking of young D‘Israeli, 
eee core at he had damned “‘ Mr. Murray’s Representative irremediably,” 
bya cotton neulably,” read “ pro tempore ;” for the paper is now conducted 
Ya gentleman of first rate talent, and has, under his superintendence, in a great 
mn re. etme from the disgrace which the author of Vivian Grey was the 
which has bee down upon it. It is extremely difficult to raise a journal 
ing achi ni once talked down, but the arduous task is now in a fair way of 
would ge ey its present editor. If it were dull, the Representative 
and New "5 # chance of rivalling the united circulation of the Morning Post, 
rity eis if brutally vulgar, it would have a claim to vie with the 
night thang if brazen and barefaced, beyond all human calculation, it 
customed nly hope to distance the Times ; but the public are so ac- 
to dullness, brutality, brazen and assurance in a newspaper editor, 
peop hot seem to consider him as an adept in his craft, unless he 
“we One or other of these indispensable qualifications. 


wit ws Heaburgh Philosophical Journal has, we learn, departed this life 
eye field to Dr. Brewster, whose admirable Journal of Science, 


Stieeagi PY t0 perceive in in interest and popularity with eve 
; creased in interest and popu ry 
éding number. abot 


oi at: Winter Hamilton, a dissenting minister of Leeds, has just 
célehs an able Essay on Craniology, in which he refers the origin of this 
th ate art, to one John Rohan de Retham, who published a tract upon 
too thea. in the year 1500.’ That the modern discovery is about 300 years 


He, Is, he tells us, evident from this tract. ‘The terms in both are the 
e mind are as determin- 


» Senerally ending in 3 f th 
ately 3 >: ng in iva. The local seats 0 : mpeg 
tely indicated in ake The ancient Gernian speaks of the ecllula imaginutiva, 
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cellula communis sensus, cellula estimativa seu cogitativa et rational 
memoratwa, &c. ‘The fable is, therefore, as obsolete as it is dent: 

presents but the ‘ Organic Remains’ of a craniology exploded more sae 
centuries ago. There is a good deal of ingenuity in Mr. Hamilton’s pam blet 
which ought to be perused attentively by all admirers of the science. We hav. 
been informed, that Captain Ross is so inveterate a disciple of Spartheim, 
that he never hires a servant whose sconce has not previously been subjected 
to his examination. There are some prejudiced people in the world, wh 


, Ate . . , 0 ma 
consider, that this is carrying the joke a little too far. / 


A Rotatory steam engine, so long considered a desideratum, has, we find 
been invented in Paris by a Monsieur Picqueur. 


Mr. Pine, the well known author of “ Wine and Walnuts,” has, we see, 
lately commenced another series of papers in the Literary Gazette, entitled 
“ Sayings and Doings of artists and arts.” ~ 


A very spirited mezzotinto engraving has just been completed by Turmer, of 
the “ Earl of Leicester’s visit to Amy Robsart, at Cummor Place,” by Fradelle, 
The original picture, which has been much and deservedly admired, is the 
property of Lord Egremont. 


A new edition, (being the fourteenth, we believe), of that admirable little 
volume, ‘Keeper's Travels in search of his master,” has, we see, just 
issued from the press. It is incomparably the best work of combined amuse- 
ment and instruction for young people, with which we are acquainted. It is 
attributed to the pen of Mr. Kendall, the author of a very able series of letters 
on Ireland, and the Roman Catholic Question, which we take great blame 
to ourselves for not having introduced to our readers long ago. _It is gratifying 
to see men capable of such efforts, condescending to write books for the 
instruction and edification of the rising generation. 


Some years ago, a poem was published by Messrs. Longman, under the 
title of “Guiseppino,” which was attributed in the Literary Gazette, to the 
pen of Lord Byron. The same author has lately printed a volume, entitled 
the “Crazed Maid of Venice, and other Poems,’ which is altogether a very 
so so affair. The poetaster should be told that adding final letters to the 
orthography of modern words, does not give the character of antiquity to the 
language. This, however, is an absurdity, into which abler writers have fallen, 
witness, the Rev. Mr. Croly’s imitation of old English poetry. 


We are sorry to have to announce the death of Mrs. Jane Watts, yw | 
Mrs. Waldie, one of the most accomplished authoress’ of this age of female 
talent. Her two principal works are, “ Rome in the Nineteenth nies 
and ‘* Continental Adventures ;” the latter of which has only been ead 
a few weeks. We may mention, as an addititional illustration of the we , 
half system exposed in our remarks, entitled ‘ Booksellers and Aut pd 
that although one large edition, and part of a second of “ Rome ad of 
Nineteenth Century,” (a work in three volumes,) have been es of 
the authoress has received little more than fifty pounds, for her apt pate 
its profits, whilst her next volume, (the copyright of which she ne times 
sense to dispose of previous to its publication), has realized wy ~ Waldie 
that amount. Mrs. Jane Watts, who was the daughter of George of the 
Esq., of Henderside, married, about three years ago, Captain a 
Royal Nayy. 


Thorwalsden, the celebrated Danish sculptor, has been app 


ointed president 
of the Academy of St. Luke at Rome. He is expected at Warsaw to fuse 


icus, aD 
the metals, and erect the monuments he has undertaken, to Copernicus, 


Joseph Poniatowsky. 
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‘> BOOK-BORROWERS. 


| They steal, and steal—ye Gods, how they do steal ! 


TuERz is not a more pestilent class of nuisances on the wide surface 
of the globe than Book-Borrowers; various are the tribes, .or orders, 
into which these destructive animals are divided and subdivided ; but 
however they may differ in their minor characteristics, they are all 
beasts of prey whose appetites are insatiable as the grave. Your de- 
mre Book-Borrower, who usually dresses in black, and wears a 
shovel hat, has the eye of a‘lynx for all scarce yéfitnels of Elizabethan 
poetry, plays, facetie, et cet.; in short, for copies of all descrip- 
tins of rare books of which he has ever caught a glimpse, through the 
ng of your library bookcase; and of these he ‘‘ ventures,” 

m time to time, “‘ to request the loan,” with the calmest and most 
: imperturbable assurance ; always prefacing his application with, “ I 
; would not trespass upon your kindness, could I borrow the work at 

any cost, from a circulating library.” To make bad worse, and the 
Fi inevitable, this pest is commonly some insufferable bore, 
jd | you i kick down stairs because he happens to have wrig- 
er Bh the good graces of one or two influential persons, 

e opinion you are particularly anxious to obtain. Ac- 
ig 2 having selected. some honky or thirty jeventnalle tomes from 
. . i a win ee i with the most provoking nonchalance, 

rss ve. you the trouble of sending them to his house, (thus 
de 8 , 
sions, you of the opportunity of here and there substituting an 
being slid ; ~ of omitting as if accidentally some unique gem), and 
oe em in pairs, or leashes, into his two capacious pockets; 
whi oe! ape ta Mae eres Ce 
ng, ist a eagieny: prcaenet , rival those in which Dr. Kitchener is 

Warehouse his fish sauces. Having thus inhumed the very flowe 
of g thus inhume y r 
Ph Wow literary forces, he replies to your ghastly and sardonic 
and button; embled complacency, by a solemn inclination of his head, 
the hi ae up his surtout to the chin, stalks out of the room with 
at petra of a burglar making his retreat from the denuded 
epredations. The feelings of a doting mother whose 
with ‘the en kidnapped before her face, are blissful, when compared 
for the paige et Widhcaiich: die: lover of hook is ngewe, 
the utes after the departure of such a cannibal. e 
vith th vacant niches where the Caxtons and Wynkins are of, 
€ settled and 

had ; and ominous calmness of despair. 
days a had time to recover my self-possession, after a visit, a few 
. or tom one of these literary marauders, and was growing re- 
bel hot to the total loss, at least to the cruel mutilation of the 

Oved and : . 

venerated companions of my solitude, when 








The wooden guardian of my privacy 
Quick on its axle turned, 


RS Servant entered my study, and presented me with a perfumed 
» Written on salmon-coloured paper richly embossed, and bearing 
T 
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a figure of Cupid riding on a lion upon its seal, from Lady Doroth 
Dilletanti ; who, in consequence of her barbarous treatment of se a 
unprotected books in boards in my library, has been nicknamed by 
wag of a boy of my mine, Doll Tearsheet. The contents of this billet 
were as follow :— 


“¢ My dear Mr. Bookworm, 

“‘ T trust in heaven that Mrs. Bookworm and the dear children 
reached Caxton Lodge last evening without suffering any inconvenience 
from the extreme humidity of the air. I have not been able to close 
my eyes the whole night, so apprehensive have I been that my darling 
and delicate little Anna Maria would take cold. Pray relieve my an. 
iety by a line. My affectionate love to Mrs. Bookworm and your sweet 
children. 

‘“¢ Ever, my dear Mr. B., 
‘¢ Your very sincerely attached friend, 
** Dorotuea DiLuerantt.” 


Well, well, soliloquized I, here, at least, is a communication from one 
of the most destructive of her species, without any fresh assault upon my 
good-nature in the shape of a request for more books. The gentle 
reader will learn in due time how very premature was this self-gratula- 
tion. Lady Dorothea had, of late, imbibed a sudden and somewhat 
extraordinary penchant for literature, and the writings of modern 
authors more especially, from the circumstance of her having taken 
into her service, as cook, a brawny wench who once lived for a few 
months as scullion in the kitchen of the late Lord Byron. The gitl 
teemed, of course, with interesting reminiscences of her deceased mas- 
ter; and having heard it more than once shrewdly hinted that he arose 
in the morning, shaved, dressed, ate, drank, walked out occasionally, 
blew his nose, breakfasted, dined, and supped, and usually retired to bed 
when he was weary of sitting up,—she profited by an early opportunity 
to communicate these very interesting suspicions to Lady Dorotheas 
maid; from whom they were not long in travelling, with many interesting 
embellishments, to her mistress; who once more retailed them with a 
little (just the least in the world) additional garnish to her literary 
acquaintance; and, among others, to an antiquated blue-stocking spit- 
ster, who was in the habit of giving what she called a conversazvoné 
once a month to a few select “‘ persons of wit and honour about = 
The old gentlewoman’s eyes glistened with delight as Lady Dorothea 
recounted the strikingly-curious information which had _ been ed 
municated to her by the ex-scullion of the noble author of Childe 
Harold. ine 

“ But my dearest Lady D. you must and shall write a book upon d 
subject,” ejaculated Miss Puffemoff. ‘ A book! oh, bape ~ 
joined Lady Dorothea, “I never set eyes on Lord Byron in my : a nd 

“* What does that signify, love; your servant has, you sank 
her facts conveyed in your own brilliant and flowing style of narra i 
will make two very charming volumes of new conversations to ms 
the smallest and prettiest edition of Captain Medwin’s Journal. ble 

“That, my dear Miss Puffemoff, would be utterly aang 
if we proposed to adhere to matters of fact, since it happens, rat 
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™ infortnately, that Lord Byron never spoke to my cook but once in his setae 
ife, and that was when he desired her, in terms which it would be in- Ceeeye 
a jocorous to repeat, to get out of his way. fae : ; 

« Well, but my sweet Lady D., you can have no objection to call ais z 
the book ‘ Reminiscences of a confidential Female Servant of the late Rae | 
[ord Byron.’ The title will be unexceptionable in all respects ; for you ae a 
inow, my lovely friend, that cooks and their assistants can be con- es Buby 
sidered in no other light than as confidential servants; since our very UNS : 
existence is in their hands; they can poison us half a dozen times a . Ris. Kia 
day if they feel disposed so to do. In what class of persons, there- Lee) Geet 
fore, can we repose more implicit confidence? Then, as to the pub- fintec tat 
lication of the book, it may, if you please, make its appearance under Brie he: aay 
the most favourable auspices ; for my friend, Mr. Colburn, to whom (I re interne qi 
may whisper it in confidence) I have recommended several admirable Te Ranecit 
works of a similar character, will, I can pledge myself, undertake its 4 niece 
publication con amore; and will bestow upon you ‘ popularity,’ literary iki te eens 
‘distinction,’ and heaven knows what beside, before a copy of your a, te ny 

book has seen the light. His ‘ note of preparation’ invests an author io Bhd edt 
with comparative immortality.” i Py mee at 
x But, my indefatigable friend, if Sally: were really ‘ put to the ques- Prt gt .: 
tion, after the manner of the inquisitorial torture, it would be impos- atti ge 
sible to extract from her enough of the raw material of anecdote to Fence A? 
enable me to make even one volume, to say nothing of two.” abe oe i 

To be sure not! What then? Are there not newspapers and Bee rcseg ant 
magazinés, and Byron Memoirs without end, which may be turned to A ANN ee 
excellent account? Again, to save trouble, for it is better to incur one SA ULE 
weighty obligation than a dozen small ones, you can borrow all you : Bharat pe 
hae _ way of our urbane and estimable friend Mr. Bookworm. wh a ra 
Here my certain knowledge a closet entirely filled with Byroniana. ge esa ae 
“ee, my dear, is some note paper and a crow-quill, pray write to him Pa a ee 

era - He will receive your application as a compliment, and hie ae 
lighted to assist in the advancement of literature by the loan ce ee it Re 

of a few of his books.” er Ngee 
— this hint, as I was subsequently informed, did Lady Dorothea ta ie ae 
wn to indite the note with which I have already favoured my Bate t pete 
autre; and which, by dint of long-tailed letters and liberality of mar- away ae: 
gil, occupied the three first pages of the sheet most effectually. Under a Bah &: 
- a of the epistle, however, was written the word voltz ; and i cmp nr 
. 8 the injunction thus classically conveyed, I found the follow- hea cree Les: 
ab Postscript, traced in small but legible characters, within one of the Fi Sites Pep 
Compartments of the pape ANE Ered titer d 

“p S p Pp r. : } bes OO) 2% 
a es - I am engaged in superintending the arrangement of a pained # Tht 
ne eminiscences of poor dear Lord Byron, which will tend to Bets Eley oe 
the ag light upon his domestic history, I know I may ask of you tA Ted 
Wwour of the loan of all the works you possess, that contain ah 4 gto 
sohly b anecdotes, memoranda, or in short allusions of any kind to the 46 a ra a tH 
drive oe wayward Childe. To save you ——? beer sibs . shall ENE q mug 
aoe r to Caxton Lodge some time this morning, look the S out Tee i 
» and take them home with me in the carriage. I need scarcely eeitus ae ‘ 
Iahie I shall be proud to acknowledge my obligations to your va- CREA tay 
and extensive library in my preface. D. D. ob 1earee. 

, ee ee Bt 

Sd cg ib tah 
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Her.ladyship was certainly as good as her word; for I had Scarcel 
laid down her odoriferous missive, ere she ta y 


( pped at my stud doo 
and after exchanging with me the compliments of the morning, ste ™ 
or two common place remarks about the weather, commenced q con- 


scription among my books, almost as warm as that levied b 
parte ere he set out on his ill-timed expedition to Russia. 
of short months they were, it is true, all returned to me, with lots of 
compliments and thanks, but in a state of the most afflicting dilapida. 
tion, with here and there a page, (from which her ladyship’s printer 
had copied some paragraph suited to the purposes of her original 
work), as black as the river Styx. Some of the books were torn and 
creased in all directions, and embellished with copious marginal memo- 
randa; others, were broken-backed, lobsided, or altogether divested 
both of back and sides ; and not a few were so exceedingly rich in the 
attributes of her ladyship’s literary cook, that they might literally have 
been fried in their own grease. Of course I will “ favour” her lady- 
ship with the loan of no more of my books if I can possibly avoid it; 
but alas, she is godmother to my eldest daughter, and as there is little 
chance of her entering again into the marriage state, (although she is 
a rich widow, ‘‘ without any incumbrance”’), my wife considers that it 
would be the height of folly and short-sightedness, to prejudice her 
child’s expectations for the value of a few ‘‘ trumpery books.” I must 
therefore, for the sake of domestic peace, as well as domestic policy, 
gulph down my vexation, and strive to emulate the patience of the 
great endurer of Holy Writ; although I am persuaded that Job himself 
was never exposed to the description of torment of which I have so fre- 
quently been the victim. , 

But the gentleman in black, apostrophizes the reader, would of course 
take especial care of volumes he must have known so well how to ap- 
preciate. He returned the books he borrowed no doubt! Yes, he 
did, it must be admitted; after having exchanged three or four of my 
rare aves, tall and graceful as poplars, for little dumpty copies of the 
same editions, cut down almost to the quick ; abstracted several curious 
portraits, not included in his own impressions of the same works ; = 
perfected his deficient letter-press with leaves, and in one instance wit 
an entire chapter, from my martyred volumes. On communicating 
chagrin to my wife, for I dared not yent it upon the person who . 
the best title to listen to it, she greatly increased my ramgeganrery 
insisting that I must have purchased them in that condition ; for that a 
Prigabit (who had not been backward in complimenting her upon ss 
own youthful appearance, and the beauty and intelligence of her ¢ af 
dren) was by far too scrupulous a gentleman to levy such uncerem 
nious contributions on his friends’ libraries. Beside, was he not @ a 
of family, and the lineal descendant of Lord Borrowdeal? and, who yer 
noble blood in his veins, would manifest so obvious a disregard : a. 
laws which govern decent society, as I had desired to impute to 
worthy Doctor! She positively blushed ‘for my injustice and mgm 
titude! Neither her blushes nor her arguments were, however, of any 
avail, to persuade me that I was in error. There lay the books, er 
ble paper and print evidence of the justice of my complaint. The sae 
of Niobe, when she saw her children gradually harden into stone, © 


y Buona- 
Ina couple 
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have been more intense than my affliction, when I beheld the 
jeformed changelings which had been substituted for my lovely and 
eT a as it, by Marshall, of worth 

yell-proportioned copies. Of the rare portrait, by Marshall, y 

master Michael Drayton, prefixed. to my edition of his poems, not a 

‘ce remained when the work was returned to me, save the notched 

wsidue of the leaf which had in happier hours united it to the book. 
Lucasta, the chaste light of the gallant Colonel Lovelace, by the cun- 
ning hand of Master Faithorne, had been ravished from the sanctuary 
in which she had reposed for ages, by the scissors of the same ruthless 
gpoliator. I was beginning to ruminate in sober sadness upon the per- 
fdy of men, and the obstinacy of the weaker sex, when, casting my 
eyes incidentally before me, I perceived my wife rummaging among 
my duodecimos, with a degree of industry and perseverance worthy of a 
less objectionable occupation. 

“What's the matter, my dear?” ejaculated I, in a tone of mingled 
impatience and dejection. 

“Only, love, that your books are in such shameful disorder,” re- 
sponded she, heaping, as she spoke, some score volumes upon the floor 
in the most chaotic confusion, ‘‘ that it is next to impossible to find any- 
thing one wants. There's our interesting neighbour, Mrs. Delamour, 
who has just arrived from Paris, has brought our Fanny the sweetest 
pattern of a frock, 2 la Francaise, you ever saw; and as she finds the 
rH somewhat dull, after the busy and brilliant scenes in which she 
He moving, she has determined to drive away ennuz by reading 

for the next few months.” Good heavens! A clap of thunder 
would have had a less racking effect upon my nerves! ‘“‘ Read!” 
se I, cold drops of perspiration trickling down my forehead, 
th flaunting marigold of a woman has, I will pledge my 
ahah ae, to Vivian Grey or any other catchpenny, never read 
hd my in the whole course of her life!” I wish I could have 
tas " She had never destroyed one; but in the latter art she had 
chlor at so extraordinary a proficiency, that she ought (if he be a ba- 
of G to be united in the bands of holy matrimony to Mr. Mason, 
aah . Russell Street, who has purchased booksellers offal ‘‘ remain- 
. r the last forty years; and who, according to his own account, 
, annihilated more volumes, in his time, than were burned in the 
“exandrian library ; although, like some modern reviewers, he thanks 
be that he has seldom read further than the title-pages of the 
humbers of works he has found it his duty to cut up. 
- 8. Delamour is one. of a class of book-borrowers, who will ruin 
- a noble library in a twelvemonth, or less; not by malice pre- 
of th, vi aforethought, for to do the woman justice, she is incapable 
or but by lending your books to just two hundred idlers like 
» €ach of whom generously contributes his or her quota to- 
vil their disfigurement and eventual destruction. One lady reads 
~ ‘ne ety bound Rousseau in bed, and leaves a tumulus of tallow 
soph; ©, Passage descriptive of the meeting of the “ self-torturing 
P hist with Madame Wolmar, large enough to commemorate her ad- 
jwation of the event, so long as the page in which it is registered 
e ago A second, puts the Saxon bride of Ivanhoe, and the whole 
T attendants, into deep mourning, at the very moment she is 
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plighting him her troth, by overturning an ink-standish upon the d 
scription ; and the chances are about ten to one that this ensign ob tania 
is sympathetic enough, whilst she is engaged in preserving her own rose 
wood table from its advances, to communicate its sable hues to half the 
leaves in the volume ; until they are as dark as the oracles of the Cumean 
sybil. A third, a toilette reader, endeavours to deprive Dr. J ohnson’s style 
of its stiffness and turgidity, by inundating his “‘ Rambler” with Huile 
Antique @ la Rose ; whilst a fourth manages to give “ Evelina” the 
benefit of a shower-bath before breakfast, by leaving her out for twelye 
hours upon a garden seat, to endure the pitiless pelting of a midsummer 
night's shower; until her eyes are so bleared, and her skin go swollen 
and soddened by the ablution, that her doting old father would scarcely 
be able to recognise her as his own offspring. 

Not a few of these second-hand book-borrowers do not scruple to 
feed the hungry heroes and heroines of your novels, by administering 
to their necessities half the greasy crumbs of their breakfast and tea- 
tables ; now and then superadding to their benefactions a cup of tea or 
coffee ; and thus converting the fair face of La Reine de la Beauté, 
et de l’Amour of a tournament, into a tawny-coloured mulatto; whilst 
an unlucky movement of an arm, sometimes arrays the Black Prince, 
and his sably-accoutred attendant knights, in cream-coloured armour. 

Of course, second-hand borrowers are, even if honestly disposed, the 
most careless recipients of your favours of any genus of the species ; be- 
cause they know that the person to whom they are required to return 
the book, will not read it after them; and they are equally satisfied, 
that whatever mischief they may do it, no blame whatever can be at- 
tached to them by the owner. In the mean time, Mrs. Delamour gains 
her object; that of having it known throughout the circle of her 
fashionable acquaintance, that she has constant access to the library of 
a well known literary character, to whose labours, she darkly insinuates, 
she contributes no inconsiderable aid. 

The object of the visit which had occasioned me the interruption to which 
I have just referred, was to procure for one or two of her very intimate 
friends, (martied women, as she declared upon her honour), the perusal 
of Don Juan, and Mr. Moore’s poetry, including certain productions 
which our modern Anacreon tells us he regrets having written, yet still 
continues to publish, entitled ‘‘ Little’s Poems.” As a bribe to my 
wife, to secure her co-operation in such matters, she condescends, re 
and then, to teach her how to dissipate my patrimony 1n Frenc 
flounces, furbelows, and such like frippery. She dared not ask - 
for these very pure sentimentalities, because she was well aware a 
I should have made the fear of endangering her morals an ae 
the protection of my property. Of course, I had no alternative, 
deliver up the books: 


For, oh ye lords of ladies intellectual, 3 
Inform us truly, haye they not hen-pecked-you-all. 


_There are certain modern publications which, although excooding'y 
dissimilar in character, must have some common attraction, 
would have less difficulty in keeping them upon one’s shelves. 
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if the following works have been stolen from my library, repeatedly ; 
sod] never, in any single instance, was fortunate enough to detect 
the depredator : Moore’s Lyrics, including his Melodies; Campbell’s 

Adam Blair; The Improvisatrice; Colton’s 


Gertrude of Wyoming ; 
y was once purloined, but was replaced 


Lacon, (his Satire on Hypocris 
on my shelves, a few days afterwards, uninjured) ; Southey’s Life of 


Nebon: The small edition of the Sketch-Book; Major’s Walton’s Angler, 
(I have lost both a large and small paper copy of this charm ing volume, 
with the locum tenens of the former I fancy I am acquainted; but my 
vife insists that it is impossible) ; Rétsch’s Outlines from Faust, although 
a quarto; The New Diamond Edition of Shakspeare, (unrivalled in 
popularity and portability); the second volume of Charles Lamb’s 
Works; the post octavo edition of Wilson’s Poems; Rochefoucault’s Max- 
ims; Boccaccio’s Decameron, in one volume; Sharpe’s editions of 
Cowper, Burns, and Collins; Hookham’s Catalogue, and that of the 
Minerva Press. A volume of the first Series of the Curiosities of Lite- 
rature disappeared on one occasion, but was speedily returned ; probably, 
in consequence of the difficulty of removing the entire set. Hazlitt’s 
liber Amoris, with the Author’s Autograph on the fly leaf, was once 
missing ; but was found by one of my rosy urchins underneath his 
nurses mattrass. Dr. Kitchener’s Cook’s Oracle was abstracted 
by my cook, and I only discovered the theft by the airs she gave herself 
at the want of those conveniences, perquisites, and privileges, which the 
worthy Doctor had assured her were wholly indispensable in a genteel 
family; and, in behalf of the reasonableness of which, she could not 
refrain from citing his authority. 
P It is a melancholy fact, that persons who would not wrong you of a 
pir a hard cash, will have no scruple whatever in plundering you 
- “a ks, whenever they have an opportunity of doing so. I am ac- 
qainted with a “ grave and reverend seignor,” who, barring this little 
tin is one of the worthiest and best principled men breathing. Yet 
i “tege unexceptionable character, has actually formed a complete 
sin a the depredations he has committed upon the learned repo- 
Re bie Is friends and neighbours. All his predatory incursions 
wil Pat carried on in the character of a book-borrower ; and truth 
tg a! € 18 one of the most irresistible of his tribe: for, although you 
mn orally certain you will never see any thing he thinks proper to 
tr W, again, he does the thing in so cavalier a manner, that one 
that hot know what the deuce to say to him. No sooner does he learn 
sake have received a fresh importation, than he stalks, with a gait 
é and stately as that of the ghost in Hamlet, into your library ; 
tere: aving taken up a favourable position for his purpose, begins disin- 
cae the illustrious dead, (for he has, or affects to have, a most profound 
iy pt for the writings of all modern authors, save himself), with the 
eal and rapidity of a general, marching under cover of the night, to 
whe his unconscious enemy. Hints, be they ever so broad, he 
entre Fhe take ; gentle expostulations he will not hear; and convulsive 
, eile he ridicules. Yet, with all his assurance, he looks so con 
‘ edly honest, that you cannot, for the life of you, muster resolution 
hough to affront him. When his appetite for plunder, under the guise 
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of borrowing, is pretty well sated, he turns round with a look which 
seems to say,— 


See, I have culled the ‘‘books”’ that promised best, 


And where not sure, perplexed, but pleased, I’ve 
At such as seemed the fairest ; ; ees 


and having given the preconcerted signal, a brawny maid servant 
waddles into the room, and before you can recover your surprise at his 
unparallelled audacity, you hear the street door slammed after them 
and see him marching in advance of his plunder, with all the cons. 
quence of a knight returning from the field of conquest, attended by his 
Squire, bearing with him, as the spoils of war, the paraphernalia of his 
discomfited opponent. A friend and neighbour of mine, who has a 
great regard for this literary Jonathan Wild, but who, although he will 
allow an acquaintance to clear out from his dining room with thre 
bottles of excellent claret in his hold, does not care to be furtively de- 
prived of a book, however trifling its value, has, after manifesting the 
forbearance of a martyr, for years, cut this master of a~‘s dead, in his 
own defence; for,ashe once laconically observed to me, “d—n that 
man’s honesty, who, whilst he robs you of all that is portable which he 
does want, has scruples of conscience as it regards the abstraction of 
your chairs and tables, which he does not want.” ‘The principle upon 
which Tiraboschi accounts for the universal disposition, even among 
persons who really would not wrong you of a farthing in any other way, 
to plunder you of your books, is an ingenious one. He says, that people 
seem to glory in these thefts, as much as the monks of the darker ages 
used to exult in stealing the relics of a saint, and for the same reason. 
However, as this is a protestant country, it is time the custom was put 
a stop to. I have often thought of imitating a systematic refuser of 
requests, with whom I have the pleasure to be acquainted ; who, when- 
ever any one asks a favour of him, with which he does not care to 
comply, answers, that he has made a rule against acceding to whatever 
you desire of him ; and adds, that for your sake, he deeply deplores the 
circumstance, as he should otherwise have had the greatest pleasure in 
doing you the kindness you seek at his hands. But I fear that, i 
dering the notoriety of my good nature in book-lending, I shou 
soon be quizzed out of this shabby kind of excuse. Something 0% 
decide upon, and that promptly, for my library begins to present i 
an assemblage of maimed, mutilated, broken-backed, vagabond- pe 
ing subjects, that I protest, I sometimes fancy I] am in an pare = 
provided by voluntary subscripton for lame and invalid au é 
The most feasible plan which suggests itself to me at this egre" ‘ 
to call a meeting of private book-collectors at the Freemasons sion 
take into consideration the propriety of passing the following Tes0 

I. Resolved.—That the practice of lending books to ones frien z aly 
become not only an intolerable nuisance, but has also proved extre “g 
injurious to the best interests of literature, including those of woe re 
inasmuch as it has prevented many persons from purchasing books, of 
have it in their power so to do; and has been, moreover, the wa 
depriving literary men, and collectors, of limited incomes, of vo 
which they have found it extremely inconvenient to replace. 
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1], Resolved.—That one half the books lent for the accommodation of 
fiend are destroyed for any subsequent useful or ornamental purpose ; 
wd that the other half are stolen, some by ladies who rob you perforce ; 
ithers by demure looking scoundrels who pillage you per stratagem. 


III. Resolved.—That as there are many persons in the world too 
00 mean, to subscribe to the circulating libraries of Messrs. 


Caxton Loner, August 20, 1824, 


ant set Andrews, Ebers, or the public library in Conduit Street, 
his ach collector shall open a subscription, at his or her expense, for the 
im, eneft of their poor or stingy friends; provided always, those friends 
“ rill consent to plead for the favour in formd pauperis. 

is IV. Resolved.—That book-lending be, in future, wholly abolished 
us among private collectors ; and that the regulation subscribed to by the 
. undersigned possessors of some of the most extensive and valuable col- 
il keetions about town, be considered a sufficient excuse for the abandon- 
4 ment of this pernicious practice. Any collector infringing on this edict, 
: to undergo the penalty of being hung in effigy, on the gibbets or bor- 
ders of Blackwood, the Monthly, New Monthly, and London Magazines. 
t If this plan and these resolutions do not produce the desired effect, 1 
shall begin to consider the evil as insurmountable. 

f 

| 


P.8. Since writing the above, my elegantly bound copy (India 
paper proofs) of Battye’s Italy, lent by my eldest daughter to one 
of her schoolfellows who is said to draw sweetly, has been put into 
ny hands, with the young lady’s compliments and thanks. On turning 
wer its pages, I find that the fair borrower must be an admirer of 
Turner; for she has slobbered gamboge over every other leaf ; spilled a 
saucer of vermillion over the Leman, thus converting it into a red 
sea; and 80 marred and indented'the prints, in her attempts to trace them 
through tissue paper, that the backs of them look exactly like pasteboards 
pricked into holes to decorate drawing-room grates. As for the morocco 

» It 1s so bedaubed and besmeared with every variety of opposite 
our, that it presents as striking a combination of hues as a dying dol- 

» ra summer rainbow. The book before it got into the clutches 
of this boarding-school minx, (I abominate boarding-school girls), was 

nestly worth ten guineas ; and would now be no bargain at a price of 
inte shillings. Oh, that Job had been a book-lender ! I see, clearly, 
j at | have only one alternative, and that is to set fire to my house, and 
hone ee esation for the loss of my library, at the rate at which it was 
"gually insured. Egad, I’ll doit! 
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THE NAMELESS SPRING. 


THE mountain breeze profusely flings, 

A balmy welcome from its wings, 

Rich in a pure, celestial wealth, 

The elastic happiness of health ! 

The riyulet, chafed, or gushing clear, 
Salutes me with a friendly cheer, 
Inviting, as to Fancy seems, 

A yerse to consecrate its streams. 

For Gop hath to the muses given, 

A gift no other powers attain; 

To stamp the eternity of heaven 

On earthly things that grace their strain. 
Eyen I, the least of all their train, 

In happy mood, aud happier hour, 
May, with a fire ne’er lit in vain, 
Convey the bright, immortal dower ; 
Fulfilling all this lovely Spring’s desire, 
Whose music hath awoke my slumbering lyre. 





II. 


Scamander’s princely waters still, 

Descend in song from Ida’s hill, 

Clearing the heroic plain,—although 

His urn was shattered long ago. 

The array divine of warrior kings, 

Drink still from Simois’ sacred springs. 
Gleams still Eurotas’ golid tide, 

Emblem of Spartan trick and pride. 

Still ancient Tiber bursts along, 

In yellow whirlpools to the sea,— 

God of a people fierce and strong, 

And free,—in right of Virtue free ! 

Is there a lip that touches thee— 

Dear flood; and owns a tyrant’s sway ! 

A living fire the draught should be 

To melt his craven heart away. 

Streams where a poet sings, or patriot bleeds, 
Instinct with spirit flow and. generous deeds. 


IIT. 


Sweet, nameless Spring! heroic themes, 
Suit ill thy modest, shrinking streams. 











THE NAMELESS SPRING. 


Thy wayes a quiet cave have won, 

This tall rock guards thee from the sun. 
Thou see’st the steer or steed alone, 
Refresh them from thy cup of stone. 
Hear’st shepherd’s reed, ot loyer’s plaint, 
(Vexing thy shrubs with carvings quaint). 
Nor other sights or sounds prevail, 

For thou, shy fountain, hast retired, 

Far up this rough, untrodden vale, 

As half ashamed to be admired. 

And I, an idler undesired, 

Seem to disturb thy quiet cell, 
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Knowledge divine! thy cheering ray, 
Descending to the simple mind, 

Purges all doubt and grief away, 

Nor leaves one angry wish behind. 

All’ creatures then of eyery kind, 

Partake our sympathy and love, © 

Seen guided to the goal assigned 

By Him, dread power, all powers above !— 
Spirits of hills and streams! my teachers be, 
If this high wisdom be foredoomed ‘to me!” 


South Africa, Feb. 6, 1825. 





BOOKSELLERS versus AUTHORS. 


Audi alteram partem. 


Mr. Eprror, 


Kings and magazine editors are, I am well aware, uniformly infal- 
lible in their dicta; and I ought, therefore, to apologize with becoming 
humility, for calling in question the correctness (I might add the 
fairness) of certain passages in your statement of the case of Authors 


and Booksellers, in your last month’s publication, which are calculated 
to produce no inconsiderable mischief. Whilst I admit the general 
soundness of your speculations/as to the causes of the present lament- 
able depression in the book trade, I must take leave to deny most 
positively the authenticity of several of the facts by which you have 
attempted to illustrate them. According to your account, a bookseller 
is an animal—a cannibal, you might as well have insisted, while you 
were about it—of such insatiable appetite, that whilst he crouches - 
the most obsequious servility to one or two authors as voracious as 
himself, swallows the whole bevy beside, “ bones and all,” with as 
little hesitation or compunction as one would feel in devouring the 
unresisting mites of a ripe Stilton. He is, in fact, a “ raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones,” with the terrors of whose countenance you endeavour 
to frighten all the embryo authors and authoresses who may chance to 
fall in your way. Whilst I sympathize with you most cordially - 
your views of some of the circumstances which have led to the presen 
difficulties in the trade, I shall venture to suggest others, which have 
assisted in no ordinary degree in producing these very distressing 
results. The first and foremost of these is, beyond all doubt, the ver) 
great rapacity of authors; and of that class of authors which you see 
to have taken under your especial patronage and protection. It wre 
never to have entered your head, for a moment, that if there be ae 
degree of niggardliness on the part of the bookseller, the extortions ° 
the author are often no less deserving the lash. I could enumerate 
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tala dozen instances, within my own knowledge, in which parties, 
comparatively popular as writers, have obtained considerable sums in 
advance for the copyrights of books, which they have not only never 
produced, but which, to judge from appearances, they never intended 
to produce; and one instance, in which a person of some reputation in 

ld, went so far as to dispose of the same work to two 


the literary wor 
jiferent booksellers. Such samples of the literary character are, I 
should hope, of very unfrequent occurrence ; but it is as unjust to de- 


nounce the whole bookselling trade as illiberal, because one or two of 
its members may have merited the reproach, as it would be to assume 
that all literary men are either extortioners or impostors, because a few 
needy and unprincipled persons, who have been guilty of bookmaking, 
may have acted inconsistently with the honour and dignity of gen- 
tlemen, But to discuss your groans seriatim: you seem, in the first 
place, to consider that if a bookseller publishes a work upon commis- 
sion, the returns flow in upon him almost immediately. Here you are 
completely at fault. If you print a book in July, and place it in the 
hands of your bookseller for publication immediately afterwards, he is 
obliged to give twelve months’ credit for two-thirds of the copies he 
may sell; and for the ten per cent. which he will of course demand for 
commission, he is compelled to take upon himself the risk of all 
bad debts from the various members of his fraternity with whom he 
may do business. His ultimate profit will therefore scarcely be as 
liberal as you would have it believed. It cannot but strike the super- 
ficial observer as extremely hard, that one-third of the proceeds of an 
author's work should be swallowed up by what are termed the legiti- 
mate profits of the trade. The fault, however, does not rest with the 
hens race of booksellers, to whom this apparently large profit is by 
ae as advantageous as it would seem; but with those of their 
&s es who first established the rate. Let the retail vender buy his 
sie a whomsoever he may, he knows that he is entitled to be sup- 
eit ere per cent. below the publication price ; and if he re- 
are e metropolis, and consents to risk the purchase of Several copies 
Ms Ps work is first offered, he may actually obtain it at one-third 
man . which it professes to be sold to the public. The conse- 
‘yh of the exorbitance of this rate of profit, (with which most 
wlle ig are acquainted), is, that the customers of the retail book- 
the § oo naturally expect a discount from the published prices ; and 
aclities afforded him for complying with this request are’ so great, 

pe the competition next arises, as to who shall offer the largest reduction 
tina — of the books he sells. This process, whilst it some- 
pi uces the profits of the retail bookseller, (and especially the 
wa who has carriage and other incidental expenses to 
the pH : to less than he may really have a right to calculate upon, puts 
viblie tence into the pockets of the more niggardly portion of the 
» Without the slightest benefit either to the author or his publishers. 
reas, if the nominal allowance to retail booksellers were reduced to 
ut twelve and a half per cent., they would thus be enabled to offer 
- ‘ame book to the general public at twelve and a half per cent. 
a than they at present affect to demand for it. Such an 
tation therefore, would, without injuring the retail trader, (who 
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would sell a larger quantity, and never be expected to allow any discoun 
to his friends), benefit the public, and certainly the author, whose lu ' 
brations would stand a far better chance of circulation, most materially 

With these facts within your reach, you ought to have been sie 
how you insinuated any charge of illiberality against the wholesale 
trade; since, with such insignificant profits, (1 am considering them 
now merely as booksellers, and not publishers), and the long term of 
credit they are compelled to allow, it is next to impossible that they 
can appear liberal to those authors who have commission accounts with 
them, without considerable injustice to themselves. So much for the 
profit, as it regards the mere publication of books upon commission, 
which ought, you think, to keep bibliopoles from becoming bankrupts; 
and now for that portion of your case which refers to those booksellers, 
who either publish books and divide the profits with the authors, or 
purchase their copyrights out and out. 

I shall not affect to deny the correctness of your affirmation, that 
the monstrous prices paid, in some instances, to very “ great authors,” 
for the honour of presenting their works to the public, have produced a 
deal of the distress which has borne so heavily upon the trade during 
the last twelve months ; but imprudent as such conduct undoubtedly is, it 
affords evidence of any thing but illiberality. Booksellers, actuated 
by a laudable ambition to connect themselves with writers of first-rate 
talent and eminence, have unfortunately carried their generosity 80 
entirely beyond all reasonable bounds, that they have prejudiced their 
own interests, as tradesmen, almost irremediably; but it is surely 
hardly fair, to draw from their ill-judged liberality, matter of accusa- 
tion against them. You contend that these extravagant sacrifices are 
only made in favour of authors of the first grade in literature; but 
with this assumption I must venture to differ with you altogether. 
Booksellers have, according to my belief, (and I do not speak unad- 
visedly), lost as much money by the heavy stocks of unsaleable publica- 
tions on which they have ventured with authors, who, whilst they have 
been allowed to participate in the profits, have borne no part m the 
losses incurred upon their productions, as by the unwise prices | 
have paid on other occasions for the purchase of copyrights. A swarm i 
the “ smaller insects” of literature are likely to extract as much bl 
from a bookseller’s veins, as a single vampire, even though his power 
suction should be more than ordinarily vigorous. Witness the fate of poor 
Mr. Warren, who began business with several thousand pounds = oe 
and in little more than twelve months’ time, was as completely es 
out,” as any man need desire to be; not by very distinguished a “ ‘ 
but, for the most part, by scribblers of second, third, and even 10 - 
rate importance. A great deal of his cash went, no doubt, in advances 
people for books he was fated never to receive; the rest was absorbe 
by the huge masses of spoiled paper in his warehouse. ts lad for 
indeed, for the most part, turn out to be geese; and, whilst t a ri 
whom he published on the half-and-half system you s0 severely -s ! 
cate, went about their business unscathed, he had to meet the b sas 
their printers and stationers; a rivilege by no means as advantegon ‘ 
as some you believe to be enjoyed by the wholesale trade ; a 
many persons similarly circumstanced, have discovered to thelr 
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take the entire risk of publication upon them- 
success to pay one half the net profits of 
not always prove to be as beneficial as it 
You insinuate that booksellers confine their 






that for booksellers to 
vires, and in the event of 
iheir books to authors, does 





y. ight appear. - 

ful wb ay a authors; I could however mention numerous 
le stances, within my own knowledge, in which booksellers have ‘pre- 
r. ented authors with gratuities over and above the sums agreed upon as 
“ the prices of their copyrights, when their books have proved more suc- 
7 cessful than they were expected to be; and these liberal compliments 
7 have not always been limited to one or two first rate litterateurs. Mr. 
‘ Murray has repeatedly presented very liberal sums, in addition to the pri- 
, ces contracted for to gentlemen whose books have met with more success 
' than was anticipated from them. Mr. Colburn has done the same thing. 
On two late occasions, indeed, he is said to have presented handsome pe- 
cuniary acknowledgments to Mr. Horace Smith, and Mr. Theodore Hook, 
, in addition to the liberal prices he paid them for Brambletye House, and 
: Sayings and Doings ; and Messrs. Longman and Co. very soon after 


the publication of Mr. Moore’s Life of Sheridan, sent that gentleman a 
cheque for three hundred pounds, in addition to the large sum they 
had previously paid him for the copyright of his work. These cannot 
surely be considered as proofs of the desire of booksellers to take undue 
advantages of the authors with whom they may stand connected. 

With regard to the charges usually made to authors who publish 
works on the principle of a mutual division of profits, I cannot under- 
take to question the accuracy of your statements, inasmuch as there must 
of necessity be men of overreaching dispositions in the bookselling as well 
as in all other trades; but I do most positively deny the inference you 
have left to be deduced from your illustrative account, that booksellers are 
in the habit of absorbing the profits of authors by either vexatious or un- 
warrantable charges. As, however, the discount for ready money could 
dot possibly amount to the sum you have stated as the difference between 
the two accounts you have brought into juxta-position, I must suppose that 
you intend to insinuate a charge of unfairness against booksellers, which 
ms own information enables me to pronounce, (as far as it regards the 
feat A ereba bk as unjust as it is ungenerous. You need not be in- 
Re _ that the profits of a single volume can never be very important, 

™ its sale is unusually large; since the expenses attendant upon the 
publication of one volume, are heavier in proportion than those which 
ue incurred for a work consisting of three or four. It is just as ex- 
ee to advertise and publish a few pages, as it would be to publish 

veral volumes. | never, however, heard of any author receiving so 
smal] a profit as. you have described. ‘To the rest of the remarks con- 
al i your article, entitled Booksellers and Authors, I have, as far 
aie recollect, nothing to object ; and the spirit of impartiality and 
tp pendence, which characterises some of your observations, leads me 
conclude that you will readily give insertion to the opinions, founded 


OD the dearly bought experience, of 
A VETERAN BOOKSELLER. 


PATERNOSTER Row, 
August 12th, 1826. 
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SKETCHES FROM ABROAD. 


No. 2. 


Dear cousin, I scarcely know how to begin 

For the whirl and the vortex my thoughts are all in; 

My head rocks and reels, as if still on the billows, 
And can find little rest upon Gallican pillows ; 

But I'll rally my thoughts since the straits I haye crossed, 
For why should my pains and my perils be lost! 

Oh! why have I dared the disastrous main, 

And been sea-tossed, and sea-washed, and sea-sick, in vain. 
Tn fact, I perceive with confusion of soul 

That such things o’er my spirit have any control; 

With shame, and dismay, and displeasure, I find 

The empire which matter usurps over mind. 

Even Wollaston’s self, in whose skull hold alliance 
The mind’s mighty sovereigns, reason and science, 
Would find all his intellect powerless to quell 

Of odious sea-sickness, the barbarous spell ; 

Since a sage, if he sails in a swell and a calm, 

Must needs yield his stomach to nausea and qualm ! 
The moment sea-sickness lays hold of aman, 

Wit, courage, and sense, flee as fast as they can ; 

So, though I had hoped something new might arise 

On Albion’s white cliffs, on the sea, on the skies, 
Though I hoped from the passengers something to glean, 
Alas! should I tell you the things I have seen, 

Should I paint our condition with pen energetic, 

I might act on your fancy by way of emetic. 
Poor Susan, half dead, had no help to bestow, 

My Swiss couldn’t stand, and lay groaning below, 
William Friend, the ship’s steward, conyeyed me to bed, 
Where the gentle sea-monster stood holding my head, 
And told me, that nought for a qualm was so handy, 

As a nice little sup of the real French brandy. 

But enough,—to your fancy I leave all the rest, 

Such miseries are better conceived than expressed. 

Your sympathy, cousin, I cannot but claim, 

What took me from home, but a passion for fame? 
One would think, that fate cheated my eyes out of spleen, 
Of the very first thing that there was to be seen ; 
The moon (I believe) rolled her orb over head, 
And beneath us a bright line of silyer was spread, 
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And the beacon of Calais auspiciously shone, 

While I, in the cabin, lay cold as a stone! 

But I’m not one of those who would basely pretend 

To garble descriptions another has penned ; 

Thus you see my dear cousin, how Fate in pure malice, 
Robs the world of my sketch of the harbour of Calais ! 
I scarcely have patience to write you the rest, 

Though ’twill lighten the burthen I bear in my breast, 
But on civilization no longer descant, 

Tis a notion, a dream, a ridiculous rant ! 

This people enlightened, this people polite, 

({ protest I can scarce hold my goose-quill for spite), 

In throngs pressed around me, all chattering and gabbling, 
Grimacing and swearing, and struggling and squabbling! 
My thoughts were a chaos; I vow and declare 

I believed all the bedlams in Europe were there. 

In vain I resisted the maniac throng, 

Half-dead, malgré moi, I was carried along. 

But you’ll scarcely believe the next thing that occurred, 
- "Twas so monstrous provoking, so yery absurd ; 

The vile ragamuffins who dragged me away 

The moment I first set my foot on the quay, 

Thrust me into a hole, where a strange looking creature, 
Most fearful and witch-like in form, dress, and feature, 
Came “to visit my person,”—Indignity vile 

Fora native of Britain’s invincible isle ! 

Yea, the hag with assurance I ne’er shall forget, 

Put her hand in my pocket and felt my corsette ! 

All shivering and trembling with fury and cold, 

Not one word of French would assist me to scold ; 
These wretches so craze me, I’ve nothing to say, 

Mr. Parleyvous’ lessons seem all thrown away, 

And I, who my readings of Moliere so vaunted, 

Have lost all my French at the moment ’tis wanted ; 

But what hurts me most, after all, is to find 

I'm a little deficient in presence of mind ; 

Before I set out, I determined to hold 

A stoical bearing, indifferent and cold, 

To look upon all things with calm observation, 

And never to speak but with deliberation, 

Or at least with bon mots to enrich my narration ; 

But believe me, dear cousin, I ne’er said a word 

On the night I arrived worth the pains to record ! 

Yet Phrases ignoble of people of note, 

Will do well enough for the million to quote ; 

As Cesar, when sick of an ague in Spain, 

Cried, “ Titinias give me some drink,” it is plain, 


x 
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SKETCHES FROM ABROAD. 


That some centuries hence, when my deeds are rehearsing, 
Folks may wish for some sketch of my common conversing; 
So I, at Quillac’s, when quite sick of the sea, 

Cried “Good people for heaven’s sake, give me some tea.” 
’Twas a happy coincidence, chance be assured, 

For the tossing and tumbling my brains had endured 

Had put every classical notion to flight,— 

Human nature usurped, and was tyrant that night. 

As for tea,—but no matter,—’twere weak to complain, 
And such trifles a mind truly great will disdain. 

The weather is keen as our bitterest Novembers, 

And I found ne’er a fire, but some wretched wood-embers ; 
Then, that nought should be wanting my courage to try, 
In flew Susan, with wrath and despair in her eye; 

For when reason is weak, then our passion defeats us, 
And Susan had never perused Epictetus : 

“‘ Here’s a pretty concern! if this travelling you call, 

I would we were both back at Blunderhead Hall. 

I’m so sick I can’t stand, with the tooth-ache I’m wild ; 
Your Swiss staring stands like an idiot or child! 

He lets them all rummage and tumble each box, 

And cares not a pin, though they’ve spoiled all the locks! 
I scold him in vain, he stands mute as a pig! 

To a mile-stone as well one might whistle a jig ! 

If I were a man I would knock them all down, 

For they’ve poked a great hole in your new poplin gown ; 
I wish you could see what a mess things are in, 

As for me, I am half mad.—Its a shame! its a sin!” 
“ Well, but Susan,” said I,—but the tide would have way— 
*¢ Well, but madam, do tell me where I am to stay? 
There’s no spot, I protest, where a Christian can sit, 
There’s no spot where these wretches don’t splutter and spit; 
It provokes me to see how they shrug and they grin, 

They chatter like apes,—they are as ugly as sin. 

And the worst of it is, they are so easy and free 

There might be no difference between them and me! 
Those who think I can bear it are sadly mistaken, 

I'd first live all my life on potatoes and bacon; 

I’d spin for my living, much rather than bear 

The griefs and vexation that harass me here. 

There’s no tea one can drink, and a bit of hot toast 

Is a luxury these wretches presume not to boast ; 

The spoons are all pewter,—the warming pans eyen, 

Haye never a lid as I hope to see heaven !” 

With this climax, dear cousin, I finish the sketch, 

Though my patience much longer was kept on the stretch. 
This debut on French land was a little unnerving, 
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Still. some comfort arose in my heart, from observing, 

When she ceased for awhile, and my thoughts were left free, 

The contrast which Susan presented to me; | 

A proof that the hours I have puzzled my brains 

With Locke and with Stewart were well employed pains. | 

Now, cousin, adieu,—and be sure in my breast, Z 

Wheresoever I roam, you are ever a guest. i 
PEREGRINA, i 
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XIII. 


Tak French are so fully alive to the value of that kind of writing bon ae cae ke 
which has for its object the delineation of manners and of men, that oa she tet 
there is scarcely a statesman, a warrior, or scholar of their nation, who 
has not bequeathed some remains of this sort to posterity. Their suc- 
ess, however, has seldom kept pace with their pretensions; for as 
they have looked at the affairs of the world chiefly through the 
nedium of their particular professions, their representations have taken 
‘peculiar tint from their pursuits. In our own country, Bacon was 
4 giant who attempted much, and who succeeded in all that he at- 
lempted; and if we regret that the number of the aphorisms he has 
et Ws 1s 0 few, it is because they are so good. Swift was too misan- 
thropical, Shaftesbury was too sceptical, Bolingbroke too superficial, 
and Addison too tame and common-place, to have attained much celebri- cag aie Bah 
'yin this branch of literature. Johnson possessed many of the most im- Get ge 
rant of the requisites we look~for in a successful writer of apo- BL a Ter i 
val > and, accordingly, we find scattered up and down his various 
"x8, passages which would not have discredited the most successful 
miers of this class. He had studied men as well as books, and 







raf 48 well words; he was also unshackled by the trammels of any ie ia 
f eon and had much of that stern stuff about him of which a phi- Lace te: 
‘Sopher ought to be composed. But he was deeply tainted by party, Aegan ta 
a more so by prejudice ; he laboured under a depression, morbid ad ut ate 9-27 
‘ nstitutional ; and he seldom moved a step which was the impulse nei Bar Ree 
Nee or of ease. He could, at times, indeed, unbuckle his armour, E fgagte ei | 
it was only to get upon his stilts ; and he was often unwieldly in the he be: ease 





a and sometimes ridiculous on the other. If I were inclined to ani- 
vert in his own strain upon some of the Doctor's efforts, I should es 












y » that we are led through a grandiloquence that is ostentatious, and Ps 
ris. pediality that is triptological, to some trite truism, sO obvious " cf 
can apply it, but so common that none will appropriate it ; oxpe 
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most absurdly over-praised. He rings the changes upon self-love with 
much ingenuity, and more ill-nature ; but where he is correct, he j 
often tedious; and where he attempts to be poinied, he is not a 
correct. Voltaire has gone so far as to declare, that the maxing of 
Rouchefoucault contributed mainly to form the taste of the whole French 
nation; and Swift is scarcely less complimentary in summing up his 
character. But this was naturally to have been expected from inti 
duals whose breasts were always so ready to echo every sentiment that 
tended to lower and calumniate humanity. Johnson, in his Rasselas 
has enumerated the qualifications for a true poet; but the requisites to 
be possessed are so multiform, and the difficulties to be overcome so in- 
surmountable, that the question instantly and unavoidably intrudes itself, 
who, then, can be a poet? To enter into an enumeration of the re. 
quisites for a writer of apothegms, would be to excite a similar question, 
I may, however, suggest, that it is no very easy task to arrive at prof- 
ciency in this particular style of writing, since it would seem to re- 
quire the wit of a Sheridan, engrafted on the profundity of a Locke. 
Deep erudition is indispensable ; but a mere knowledge of books would 
only be a trap for splendid errors, if unaccompanied by a thorough 
knowledge of men. The power of abstraction, peculiar in some degree 
to the cloistered academic, should be combined with the practical know- 
ledge of the diplomatist, and the comprehensive views of the philoso- 
pher; for a speculative theory of morals, would lead to conclusions 
often visionary, and sometimes false, if disunited from a keen insight 
into the actual practice of manners. Untainted alike by the obstinacy 
or the temerity of innovation, such a writer will cite the example of 
the dead, to amend or instruct the living, in the full merit of those at- 
tainments of which he has only made himself master by conceal- 
ing the errors of the dead. Talents that are past, he will not pedanti- 
cally exalt, at the expense of those which are present ; neither will he 
flatter talents which are present into a belief that they will not be sur- 
passed by those which are to come. The writer who approaches the 
nearest to this character is the author of Lacon; he has sought and ob- 
tained trophies of success in a field where every spot is replete with the 
triumphs of a Lucian or a Theophrastus; of a Bruyere or a Bacon; 
where he could not move either to the right or to the left, without 
encountering the barbed arrows of a Rouchefoucault, the sharp tiraullage 
of a Voltaire, or the imposing front of a Bolingbroke. 
Fortunately, however, this is a department of literature which, al- 
though pre-occupied by the greatest names, and explored by the acutest 
investigators, is neither wholly conquered by the one, nor entirely vd 
hausted by the other. Indeed, the apothegmatist may safely depen 
upon the inexhaustible nature of his subject; since the fears, the hopes; 
and the fashions and the follies of mankind, may be compared toa sh 
those of yesterday are past, but those of to-morrow are to come. | a 
is, however, a branch of this style of writing which, if less er : 
more generally useful than the ethics of such a writer as Mr. Co ona 
sparkling as they usually do with point and antithesis ; | allude to pra ; 
tical apothegms, which require worldly experience of a less su “ 
character than is indispensable in the higher walks of the att. 
persons pass through life without acquiring information which may 
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1 od tn geome measure exclusive. These fruits of experience it 
paren arte tact to apply to the advantage of one’s neigh- 
not and a'series of home-spun suggestions, on matters of even ordi- 
nary interest, are thus rendered highly useful to such as happen to be 

rlolding along the path you may already have threaded; and who are 
ius furnished with a log-book of the voyage of life, with the aid of 
rhich they will readily recognise the shoals and quicksands which have 

roved fatal to so many of their predecessors. Without any wish to 
ape the attributes of such brilliant manufacturers of paradox as Mr. 
Colton, I wish to present the public with a few of those fruits of experi- 
ence which have only been obtained at the price usually paid for such de- 
scriptions of knowledge; and if I should thus save either the pockets or the 
hearts of my readers a pang or a penny, I shall, probably, effect more than 
has often been accomplished by my precursors in this useful and at- 
tractive branch of literature. To do this, however, I must occasionally 
sacrifice point to perspicuity, and antithesis to common sense. 


XIV. 


It isthe common foible of our nature, to regard with comparative indif- 
ference applause to which we are conscious we are really entitled, whilst 
we endeavour to conciliate praise for those talents or acquirements of which 
weare not, but desire to be thought the possessors. H. is a painter of the 
) frst eminence; but not satisfied with the well-merited applause he has ob- 
| tamed by the productions of his pencil, he inundates the town with the 

most contemptible dogerel, for the purpose of proving that he is also a 

et; and thus loses, by the gratuitous exhibition of his folly and ig- 

mrance In One capacity, much of that legitimate applause he has at- 

tracted in another. Pay him a well-merited compliment on the con- 

“ption and execution of his last historical picture, and he listens to you 

le: the utmost coldness and insoucience ; but, tell him how much you 

ali pleased with his verses in the last Morning Post; say a few 

fhe rs ut the analogy between poetry and painting ; and add to the 

aod €xpression of your admiration of the versatility of his genius ; 

® straightway becomes “all ear,” and sets you down in his red 

he “0 one of the most sincere, intelligent, and agreeable fellows 

mung. Nor is this species of imbecility confined to any particular 

P — or order of persons. 

rolitcs, “i tolerable parson, a respectable dramatist, a vigorous writer of 
: 4 mgenious deviser of pantomimes, a first-rate poet, and an 
sigh ¢ fiddler ; but not content with his fame in these manifold and 
ns at heterogeneous capacities, he wishes to found an ERA PEREN-~ 
sila aie, punster—and if you will but condescend to smile at his mi- 
tions it Joe hey to be picquant, and his still more unfortunate mutila- 
you may have aa, you may rest assured of his i gr ev - though 
ta Iculed his cloth, wept at his comedy, slept at his pan- 
*, Cut up his poetry, and broken his Cremona. If you will only 
your jaws and your complacency a little wider, and tell him that 
ik the Vigorous humour of Curran, chastised by the classical ele- 
of Canning, he is your friend for ever, and will promise to 
* your fortune when he has erected his own. But I might multiply 
Ples of the sort of folly which has given occasion for these remarks 
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ad infinitum. 'The enumeration of a few well known instances, m 
not prove wholly unamusing: Lord Byron was vainer of his profciene, 
in the art of swimming, than of his perfection in the art of poetry : “! 
. ' ' : ry; and 
poor Maturin of his quadrille dancing, than of his talent as a novelist ; 
Mr. Campbell is prouder of his crude plan for a London University, 
than of his “‘ twin immortal lyrics ;” Wilson, of his angling capehilitic, 
and of his knowledge of the -best trouting streams in the North of 
England, than of the versatility of his literary powers; Mr. Hope, of 
his connoisseurship, than of the authorship of Anastasius; Dr. Kitchen. 
er, of his humbug book on spectacles, and his kitchen jokes, than of his 
supremacy in culinary affairs; and the Duke of Wellington, of his 
knowledge of chess, than of his proficiency in that nobler game which 
settled the destiny of Europe at Waterloo. He, therefore, who would 
make his way in the world, must address his flattery to the weaker 
side of human nature. He must seek for the hobby of the man he is 
ambitious to please, and canter into his favour upon its back. Instead of 
praising your acquaintance for talents or qualities of which no one denies 
them the possession, you must flatter them for those you perceive they 
wish to have credit for, whether they possess them or not. If you neglect 
this precaution, your civil speeches will (unless you are a person of pa- 
ramount influence) all go for nothing. This is the philosopher's stone 
of the art of pleasing. | 


XV. 


Do not attempt to retrieve a broken fortune by marriage ; for women 
are sO mercenary in affairs of the heart in general, that if they are 


induced to unite themselves to men of limited means, they are sure to 
spend them in the end a great deal more than they bring them. Let 
but Madam bring her husband a dowry, even though it should not 
exceed a few hundred pounds, and she will take especial care to con- 
vince him that she is fully sensible of her condescension in wedding a 
pauper, by lavishing that, and as much more as she can obtain, in the 
gratification of her own extravagant whims and caprices. The test, 
however, is not often applied ; for, for every woman of fortune who 
marries a man of merit and poverty, there are at least fifty men who 
take unto themselves wives with no other portions than their own vu 
tues or attractions. These are not merely speculative opinions, they - 
facts which it is next to impossible to deny. We do sometimes hear 0 
young ladies running off with their papas’ footmen; nay, a short — 
since we read, in the morning papers of an heiress, who had eloped wit 
her father’s groom. To persons destitute of all respect for the — 
decencies of life,. however, it was never our intention to allude. A 
many women of unblemished respectability, and considerable amla : 
ness of character, are extremely mercenary in affairs of the heart ; re 
to this we are disposed to refer the vast numbers of rich old maids W ; 
encumber the earth at this present time of writing. Those they v 
have had, they disdained for their want of fortune; and those ce 
wanted to marry, did not, it would seem, regard money and grrr 
a sufficient compensation for the absence of youth and personal oo 
The system of education pursued in this country among the hig 
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‘atv. conduces perhaps in no small degree to bring about 
me sl ladies af fashion are almost invariably taught to 
wasider all men of narrow means as swindlers, or at least adventurers, 
sho, like Mr. Wakefield, are desirous of retiring from the business of 
frtune-hunting with some silly boarding-school girl, and a handsome 
competency. It never enters the head of a woman of the world, that 
, man can be worth a moment’s consideration who does not drink 
« hock and soda-water,” and keep his box at the Opera. Whenever a 
srindler is possessed of enough capital and address to enable him 
wo get introduced to good society, he is not easily foiled in his object. 
The ladies should institute a court of private inquiry into these matters, 
and relieve themselves, if they can, from the stigma of over-prudence, 
and even meanness, of which they stand accused in matters in which 
they ought to be directed by more generous impulses. 
XVI. 

Ifyou have a request to prefer, never communicate it by letter, when 
you can, by any possibility, ask it personally ; for the chances of success 
are greatly in favour of your applying for what you want yourself. Your 
friend, or patron may, for ought you know to the contrary, be in an 
unusually bad humour at the moment your missive reaches him ; and in 
this case a flat denial is almost sure to be the result of a written applica- 
tio, If, however, you can quell your hauteur so far as to wait upon him 
yourself, you can, if you find it necessary, postpone the object of 
jour visit until he is in a better temper, or, at least, word the favour 
you seek at his hands in terms suited to the barometer of his feelings ; 
a tte moreover, many opportunities of throwing in those 

remarks, which are more convincing than any argu- 
re Sages elegant, which may be conveyed through the medium 
sie rid In affairs of love, a missive is out of all question the most 
a ® mode of communication, for it spares the blushes of the lady, 
tide wei tyro of a lover ‘a great deal of mauvaise honte. Be- 
white e _ prefer that a proposal should reach them in black and 
of th : as they have then an opportunity of exhibiting the proof positive 

power of their charms to all their female acquaintance ! 


XVII. 


Aman may destroy the passions he may find it impossible to subdue ; 
ab much the same principle that one may shoot the horse that cannot 
subjected to the rein, 


Th XVIII. 
*re are people who have not scrupled to declare that the well 
"ptt Proverb Ir@ amantium intergratio est amorvs, is not less ap- 
le to friends than to lovers. Nothing, however, can be more 
ous than such a supposition. Whatever may be the effects of 


€ , 
*S quarrels, the misunderstandings of friends’ are never as com- 


Trtably adjusted ; or, to speak more correctly, are never adjusted at all. 


more difficult to renew a friendship that has once been broken, 

m2 to conciliate a score of persons with whom you have never held 
Previous intercourse. J have somewhere seen, or heard it re- 
of Love, that if you remove the bandage from his eyes, and de- 
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prive him of his darts and wings, you will find it difficult ¢ distinon; 

him from Friendship. This may do very well for poetry, bitte 
quite true enough for real life. There are other attributes of iat 
Love must be deprived, before he can be assimilated to Friendship, ’ 


XIX. 


_ One hears a great deal about physiognomy, phrenology, and othe, 
ingenious theories, for discovering the characters and dispositions of 
men; but there is a test I have never seen alluded to, which | regard 
as infallible, as far as it goes; and that is the voice. Without enter. 
ing into a tedious enumeration of the various circumstances which have 
confirmed me in my opinion upon this subject, I may instance at once 
the marked and characteristic distinction that exists between the voices 
of the sexes; for it is only when a woman is of a bold and masculine 
temperament, that this difference is not abundantly obvious. Who 
does not recognise the supple, but somewhat affected tones of the Italian: 
the scrannel pipe of the Frenchman; the phlegmatic growl of the 
German; the thick, husky grunt of the Dutchman; and the deep, 
manly, but not unmusical voice of John Bull! The difference between 
the voices of these several persons, assisted as it sometimes is by gesture, 
is of marked, and, I would almost contend, of national peculiarity, 
Again, infinite as is the variety of the modulations of speech, we all re- 
cognise a friend, who may have been separated from us by years, by the 
first word he utters, even though his features may have escaped our 
recollection. If the voice has then this striking peculiarity, it is surely 
not extravagant to contend, that it may safely be referred to as a cha- 
racteristic of the disposition. It is, in fact, the music of the heart; and 
whatever we may desire to appear, it wild echo to its impulses, and be 
harsh or tender, in exact proportion to the brutality or suavity of the 
mind which must of necessity direct it. It is one of those attributes 
‘ of humanity, which it is next to impossible to disguise. Even where it is 
softened and modulated by deceit, the insincerity of its tones may be de- 
tected, even more easily than the hollow smile of the sycophant or the 
traitor. By due attention to this very simple criterion, | have rarely 
been the object of a compliment, the sincerity of which I could not as- 
certain by the voice of the individual who offered it. I never yet en- 
countered a man with a loud, harsh, grating voice, who was not selfish, 
dogmatical, and overbearing. Honesty of character is as observable in 
the voice as in the steady, clear, unshrinking glance of the eye. How 
essential is the difference between the tone and manner of speech of the 
young and the old; the bold and careless voice of the soldier, and the 
smothered snuffle and whine of the would-be saint. I might pursue the 
illustration much farther, if I had either time or inclination; but I at 
said enough, I hope, to make some converts to my theory. Those w , 
we setting out on the voyage of the world, will find my hints of us¢ 

them. , 
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THE SORCERER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF WEBER, 


Iy that superstitious age, when a dissolute priesthood held an almost 
limited sway over the inclinations and understandings of men; when 
the cowled head was supposed to be the only depository of the secrets of 
(mniscience ; when the glance of a layman behind the curtain of nature 
ras accounted contraband, and of evil origin; when science and wisdom 
enducted their votaries to the torture and the stake; there lived in 
Salemo (tranquil and happy, in the cultivation of those pursuits which 
occasioned the persecution of the “‘ starry Galileo,” brought Savonarola 
wo the flames, and consigned Faustus to the devil,) an old man, named 
Pietro Barliardo, A century, which had risen and flourished under his 
eye, and which was now fast hastening to decay, had enriched him 
with experience and the materials of wisdom. 

Aware of the nobler uses of science, he applied his attainments to 
no purposes of idle parade. To rival the clergy in the arts, which it 
appropriated exclusively to itself, and on which it had set its landmarks ; 
to boast that he had traced nature in her most secret evolutions, and 
was a confident of her most clandestine transactions, formed no part of 
his plan; he professed but to inculcate civil and classical erudition 
among the youth of his time, and this the monks did not consider an 
encroachment on their patent; but, while they were left the uncon- 
tested dispensers of divine truth, they allowed him to be resorted to as 
an oracle of profane and pagan literature. 

ae the councils of conspirators were the researches of Bar- 
ie ue € mysteries of magic; for not content with a knowledge of 

arts which govern men, he wished to push his conquests into other 
oi and to bend superior beings to his will. So guarded, however, 

:9 his measures, that lynx-eyed suspicion was foiled, and vigi- 
een on lay in wait to ensnare him ; although his green old age, 
Part a unimpaired at ninety-five, was well calculated to excite 
ad sed, ~ Acingil for unless Lucifer were his physician, and had 
wage be the reversion of Pietro’s soul, it seemed impossible that 
honours of “og his vital powers ought to have been exhausted, and the 
mihaes r head withered and decayed, the old man could retain so 

why ‘i reshness of his youth. So argued the monks, and such 
vithond ers came them. Their emissaries mingled with his pupils; but 
thoes racting any matter for the gratification of their malice, and 
the sea other consequence than that of inducing Pietro to renounce 
that he ction of youth (to which he imputed the jealousy of the clergy) 
might not provoke their envy to more effectual measures, and 


veal fonsolation of returning to dust in consecrated ground. He 
ei devote the last chapter of his life to the education of an 
iN nephew, whom fate seemed, in an especial manner, to have called 

0 protect, by depriving the boy of every other friend. Having 
ede} *8 his son, and declared him heir to all his estates, he 
ley and himself from all commerce with the world. Books of astro- 
Magic, his nephew Benedetto, and a poor cousin named Fran- 
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cesco, whom he had taken into the house as a pla , 
for the former, composed his whole society. Eiger: “ompaion 

The child alone tasted the pleasures of the passing moment: th 
harvest of the old man and Francesco existed but in reversion Th or 
the latter found in the house of Barliardo all the necessaries and a 
of the luxuries of life, his young heart, panting for freedom woul 
have spurned these advantages for a wider range of liberty, had not a 
fair neighbour, the daughter of a decayed and disabled sculptor over- 
balanced the chagrin he endured from the peevishness of the old man 
and the tediousness he felt in the insipid amusements of the child. No 
sooner had Benedetto wearied himself with his sports—no sooner had 
Barliardo immured himself in his library, to acquaint himself in books 
with the beings whom he dreaded to invoke, than Francesco stole to 
Enemonde, and raised, whilst gazing on the beauty of the fair girl, a 
more blissful spirit than ever necromancy, with all its dread and power- 
ful incantations, had conjured up. | 

This gentle sprite was no other than the gay god of love, who holds 
magic circles of crucifixes, death’s heads, cross-bows and swords, as 
light as the burning torrents of Vesuvius do the reliques of St. Janua- 
rius ; who creeps through the grates of convents, laughs at the precav- 
tions of monks, and forces his way to the human heart through every 
human sense: that god, who, though a child, is absolute over men; 
who, though himself blind, is the surest of guides ; and before whom, 
though he has no longer altars in any church, the whole world bends 
and worships ! 

To secure the possession of this treasure, Francesco would have 
bound his tongue in eternal silence, and have subscribed to the most 
dreadful law that ancient or modern Dracos have enacted; he would 
have renounced his reason, received the writings of priests as.the word 
of God, and submitted his faith to the guidance of hoary ignorance and 
inveterate error. 

He erected altars among the fragrant myrtles : under the thick shade 
of the broad plantain and the gigantic larch: he prayed in the cool of 
the evening, beside the rippling fountain ; he animated the silent and 
stagnant noon with his entreaties and complaints. It chanced one day, 
as he had with cheerful promptitude accompanied Benedetto in all the 
meanders of spontaneous gaiety and mirthful caprice, that the old man 
elated by the hilarity of the child, cast more grateful looks than ust 
at the youth, who contributed so largely to its happiness. Francesco 
seized the moment, when gladness and gratitude beamed in his — : 
countenance, like fructifying clouds in an April sky, and prepared +! 
every art to make them descend in a golden shower upon pa 0 
Praises of the boy’s intelligence, frankness, and sensibility, opened t 
discourse, and, warmed with paternal fondness, Barliardo ratified on 
commendation with a “ true Francesco!” and closed all by nen 
ing, “‘ ’tis a soft wax, on which every stamp will leave a cleat and per 
fect impression.” —> 

“Fortunate child,” exclaimed Francesco, ‘who will receive @ _ 
from the moulding of Barliardo of which princes might envy mee 
have men envieghed against the folly and injustice of Fortune, . 
her calumniators refuted. In her treatment of Benedetto and my**" 
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tas evinced her discernment and demonstrated her equity. The 
yo child she leads by the hands of the wise Barliardo to honour and 


opulence, 
tunate, am 


« How!” responded Pietro, 


to independence and happiness; whilst I, unworthy as unfor- 
left to. grovel in poverty and neglect.” 


‘do you style yourself poor? have you 


not every necessary ; do you not enjoy numberless superfluities? are 


our employments more 
yn om past, a smiling harvest spring gratuitously for thee? I 


future a8 10 


than salutary exercise ? Seest thou not in the 


ww for thee now; at my death Benedetto will provide for thee.” 

«Think me not ungrateful,” said Francesco, “‘ your favour has 
rescued me from indigence, and your heir may perpetuate your benefits ; 
but does man need only raiment for his limbs, and viands for his hun- 
ger, and repose for his weariness? the child thinks himself rich with 
these, and knows no greater bliss than to receive: but man feels a 
sublimer delight in bestowing—the narrow joys of youth leave my heart 
vacant; I pant for nobler occupations, and would seek to be happy by 
imparting felicity. Dependence is not the destination of man; under 
his vigorous arm weakness should find protection; yet what wretch 
blesses me for shelter ? I feel myself rich in energy, and repine that no 
one's stock of pleasures is augmented by my exertions; were death this 
instant to. snatch me from the world, what monument of my usefulness 
should I leave behind me? A day would glide over my tomb, and I 
should be forgotten.” 

“These,” answered Pietro, “‘ are mere whims, vapours, phantasies ! 
the fractious family of leisure and satiety; say, art thou not esteemed 
by Benedetto and myself, wilt not our friendship for thee be perpetual ? 
Oh! Francesco! the benignant dews of friendship have made hearts 
of granite teem with deeds of virtue.” 

Not long since,” pursued Francesco, ‘“‘ I strolled with Benedetto 

bi the beach, to.inhale the cool breath of evening: when my eyes were 
dled with the charms of a young maiden, who walked before us— 
her form ! but let me not belie her beauty by an unworthy portraiture. 
ht as cheerfulness, and airy as liberty, she tripped before me, and 
RY €y@s spontaneously pursued her, and”— 


“ Cousin,” P 


and Weary me,’ 
it And is the 


? 


aid Barliardo, interrupting him; ‘‘ you grow tedious, 


ear of friendship so soon fatigued by the voice of the 


fiend —then friendship thou will not satisfy me. The livelong day has 
: $ listened attentively to the love-sick effusions of my soul.” 
of th + and her eyes have taught thee love—and robbed my child 
Ms endship ; and mark me, the eyes of women.are delusive lights, 
ure their credulous pursuer to destruction. Are the excellencies 


of the mind the ground of thy passion ? know you now, the true from 
gen Counterfeit ? Can you determine in the glitter of distance, the 
. une brilliant from the ignobler chrystal? Marriage gives you 

F inspection; but then, you have bought the stone, and must abide 


the purchase, 


hig ah Will time pass over the head of thy idol and leave no trace of 
dotstep? Oh! Francesco, thou’knowest not the heart of man, that 


Or dost thou found thy hope of happiness on personal 


eetegate of contrarieties, that seat of intestine war and civil discord ! 


We enjoy, but to find in our enjoyments materials for new wishes, to be 
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pursued in their turn, and in their turn to be pronoun " 

“« And if,” added Francesco, ‘‘ regardless of viiut A | 
all that the holy fathers of our church have declared, love should - 
pr ioe <iomeny the tempting fruit which you represent as s0 Noxious, 

‘‘ Then, cousin,” exclaimed Pietro, with a voice of thunder, “1 would 
tear thee from my heart, wert thou the ark and palladium of My pros- 
perity. I would despair and die, for that my benefits had not moved 
thee to more gratitude, and secured thy friendship to my nephew 
Unfortunate child! to strangers, intent but to enrich themselves by thy 
plunder, must I commit thee; to robbers, must I leave thee ; attracting ra- 
pacity by thy wealth, and emboldening them by thy weakness. Oft have 
I, deluded dotard, thought that he, who is thy playmate now, would be thy 
father when I should be no more. Why, Francesco, dost thou strike 
from me the last support of my declining existence, and tear from me 
the pillow on which I could have expired with calmness and resignation 
—but go, exult with thy idol at thy barbarous desertion of me; I will 
change the name of my house, and disclaim thy affinity. Benedetto 
shall seek, in the mortification and austerities of a cloister, a sanctuary 
against vice, and monks shall inherit my ample possessions.” 

** My father, my benefactor,” said Francesco, “ torture not thyself 
with these fears, I only suggested the possibility of that which has not 
yet come to pass; the eyes of Enemonde have taught me love, but my 
gratitude to you, and my affection for Benedetto, may teach me to con- 
quer it.” 

“‘ May I believe thee, Francesco? say that I may believe thee.” 

‘* Let my words be registered in heaven.” 

“ Infirm and timid age is by nature credulous,” returned Barliardo ; 
“good kinsman, wilt thou confirm my reliance on thy assurances by 
an oath, which I wish to dictate to thee? Wilt thou swear never to 
transfer thy affections from him to another object ?” 

“‘ Never to transfer my affections by marriage? Never? Never: 
[ will.” 

‘‘ Follow me to my study; there, before the crucifix, to vow by 
the redeeming grace of Heaven.” 

“‘ Never to desert him ; never by a marriage to transfer my affections 
to another ?” 

‘** Aye: why dost thou reiterate this to thyself?” 

** Shall I not reflect, said Francesco, ‘‘ upon what I pledge myself to 
perform? So shall I not pledge myself above my powers of accom- 
plishment. An engagement built on scrupulous hesitations, stands on 
the firmest basis.” 

“True, true; wise was thy reiteration, good Francesco; ‘ 
also to conceal what I will unveil to thee, in the darkest recesses of thy 
soul, and to keep thy tongue for ever ignorant of it.” ted 

Francesco followed the old man into the library, and there repe 
the oath required of him. 0 

Scarcely was the awful attestation completed, when the old wt 
elate with joy and triumph, was profuse in his expressions of ne 
ending gratitude. ‘‘ Thou hast,” said he, “ sacrificed to my pee 
and Benedetto’s welfare, a first love ; thou hast sacrificed it too 


swear 
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th. Gratitude has not stores sufficient to repay wee, but 


bestow shall be thine. 
Francesco’s hand, and sliding back the 
tonished youth into a spacious chamber, beneath 


divided it; which Pietro having drawn aside, 
who stood by, petrified with astonishment, and 
e which awaited him. On the 


Follow me.”’ 


vainscot, led the as 
ihe foor. A white curtain 
armed to Francesco, 
tade him survey the inestimable treasur 
for of the apartment, which was hung with sable tapestry, he ob- 


wrred three circles formed by fillets of parchment, stained with mystic 
characters, diagrams, and figures of hideous monsters. 
circle was supported on twelve crosses of the sacred palm; the inner 
on the same number of crosses of thorn; the middle rested on twelve 
of laurel. Within these circles lay, in an oblong quadrangle, a white 
dragon, with golden crest, and scarlet wings, holding in his claws a 
yellow lizard; and in an oval, inscribed parallel to the door of the vault, 
mas a triangle containing certain mystic inscriptions. 
of the triangle, rested on two crossed bones, a human skull, from the 
eye-cavities of which projected a naked sword and a branch of palm 
and in the crown was fixed a cross, round which twined a silver ser- 
pent. Behind these sacred barriers, which the combined force of 
Frebus dared not invade, stood an altar compacted of human bones, 
and supported by four monstrous forms, for which language affords no 
high yellow tapers of wax, 
formed a heptagon round the altar and circles; and in the centre of 
these stood four terrific forms, bearing diadems and sceptres, emblematic 
of the governing spirits of the four elements. An enneagon of holy 
resels, crosses, chalices, sculls and bones, swords, palm branches, and 
gs, enclosed the whole mysterious apparatus. 
the book of incantation unfolded, to which twelve seals were sus- 
pended by flesh-coloured fillets. 
‘Thy astonishment 
inquiries, and stifles cu 
lon, were I to reply 


Twelve candlesticks, bearing 


ted me, a stud 
Precious volume 
tenant the vast worlds of air, 


"glons of earth, and the amp 


g of the e 


rected that altar. 





Purity and vi 
With the «x, 


LvuVJ 


panel of the 


The outer 


Over the vertex 


On the altar 


»” Francesco, ‘‘ said Barliardo, suppresses thy 
riosity ; I should plunge thee yet deeper in con- 
hitiadies to all that thy dumb amazement would seek to know. 
a thee a recompence ; now hear its nature and its worth.” 
now then, that I have long been, what envy and suspicion repre- 
ent and an adept in magic. The possession of this 
gives me sovereignty over the invisible legions that 
the spacious tracts of water, the wide 
le realms of elemental fire: yet, con- 
, beyond the reach of doubt, of my dominion over the 
actual World, I own that I have never yet put it to the proof by any 

,, Ummons. On thee, my son, have I cast my eyes for a fit 
in this great undertaking; for thee have I, with my own 
fabricated the form of Ulric, king of the morning; of Pay- 
vening; of Maymon, king of the noon; and of 


» king of midnight. For thee have I constructed those circles, 
I have confined thee by the short tether of 


dence upon my will, to preclude any transgression from 
ttue, either of which would disqualify thee for commerce 
Spiritual world. Learn, now, why I wished to control thy 
endow thee with possessions, which thy fancy, in its boldest 
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dreams, never aspired to. All the treasures of the 
disposal, since their guardians are but as my stewards, 

At the sound of my adjuration, the lynx-eyed Aziel brings thee 
swift as thy thoughts transpire in words, the close concealed gold of 
the miser.—At thy command, Aniquel and Marbuel, the Spirits of the 
earth, execute thy half-formed purpose ; they unclose to thee the sealed 
secrets of nature; they give thee their fossil treasures ; render every 
language as thy mother tongue; and lay all the healing influence of 
the vegetable world at thy command. Obedient to evocation, Aziabel, 
the spirit of the waters, drags the great deep to enrich thee ;—pears 
and corals he strews under thy feet, and brings thee every marine 
production of the unfathomable ocean. If thy ambitious pride pant 
for the applause of the world—the warrior’s fame—speak but thy will 
to Machiel, and nature and chance shall conspire to realize thy wishes, 
Would’st thou that thy memory be a library of all tongues and sciences’ 
Baruel shall make thee the organ of wisdom, and sages shall enrich 
their minds with the lees of thy intellect. These six spirits bring thee 
fortune and glory ready coined; the seventh, Mardiel, conveys to thee 
the bullion of every happiness, and leaves thee the exalted labour of 
stamping it thyself! Art thou overwhelmed, my son, by the flood of 
fortune that are at thy disposal, that thou standest speechless and rigid 
as one without life ?” 

‘¢ Wealth, wisdom, fame,” murmured Francesco, ‘are my vassals; 
the elements my freeholds ; vast nature but my storehouse ;—say, do | 
dream? What could move thee, my father, to such lavish communi- 
cation ?” 

“‘ The welfare of my child,” replied Barliardo, “ is more secure 
in thy keeping—than gold in chests of iron. I purchase his hap 
piness with all I possess—I am a gainer by the bargain. But now 
repose thyself—go—if not to sleep, to meditate in the still solitude of 
darkness.” é 

Retired to the solitude of his chamber, Francesco in vain endea- 
voured to win a momentary respite from the crowd of visions that 
beset him. He fancied himself crushed under ‘the weight of Pietros 
treasures. His disordered brain evoked a hundred rapacious phantoms 
around him, who all strove to seize his imaginary wealth. The on 
who, catching at a supposed variegated fillet, finds a serpent e 
grasp; the alchymist, who, after a life’s labour, finds his ame 
gold base metal, ‘starts not with such wild surprise at the ch! 
discovery, as did the terrified Francesco, when he became acquall 
with the worthlessness of his acquisition. ‘‘ And have I, por 
he, with a convulsive shudder, “ have I sold my living treasure, on 
loved Enemonde, for worthless gold, and visionary phantoms of ee r ‘ 
and vanity? Have I bartered thy gentle accents, for the chill ¢ i a 
zechins. Have I exchanged the pearls and rubies of thy wer eae 
yellow gleam of gold, and exchanged thy fervid fondness for the fav ev 
a peevish miser ? Wretched dupe ! and what recompense have | recelv 
for this inestimable sacrifice? Have I security that I 
it? Why does Pietro give me but expectation, and reserve | 
for his nephew? Means he to cheat me with an empty delusio 
I neglectful of my own, to watch over Benedetto’s happiness ; 


earth are at thy 
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ude? What 
riainty have I that spirits own allegiance to necromancy? Why did 
" never call them to his presence, or make his nephew monarch of the 
invisible world? ~Why did he not, if he had the power, appoint one of 
be the guardian angel of his favourite? And, 


superior beings to 
re ba pedesves valid; say, the lords of the elements are his vassals, 
and I the heir of his dominion in its full extent, what were a throne to 


ne that I could not share with Enemonde? Is there no ransom which 
can telease me from the bondage of an oath? What aperitive like gold, 
and then would not the whole world be my treasury? Oh! what demon 
infatuated me, when I bound my soul with this accursed oath? What 
could tempt me to turn a fiery Phlegethon between myself and Elysium ? 
Never to marry during the life of Benedetto! And is the boy immortal 
orinvulnerable? No, Pietro, I tell thee, no. My arm should reach 
his heart, though it were clothed in a triple coat of mail; I strike but at 
his life, thou hast aimed at my happiness! And must I, indeed, choose 
between Enemonde and eternal salvation? Gracious heaven, thou can- 
not impose on feeble man such heart-rending alternatives! Surely an 
erected temple, an endowed monastery, will atone for crime, and Pie- 
tt0s coffers contain the materials of ten St. Peter’s! Heaven will not 
shut its golden gates for ever against my atoning spirit. 
After a night passed in a fever of conflicting thoughts, amounting 
; most to desperation, Francesco arose at break of day, to seek in the 
ll air.of the morning a balm for his fevered brow. He rushed into 
the street, and entered unconsciously the church of a neighbouring 
monastery. The lofty organ struck up a solemn peal, and the sacred 
‘on sent forth a response to its majestic intonation. The deep notes 
, on his ear, and, in spite of the clamorous cares that besieged him, 
® stood still to listen. With a grandeur of declension, and ample 
Pepe of cadence, the loud instruments ceased, and mellifluous 
of i liquid tones resumed the lay with a plaintive melody. After a 
a pause, the pathetic strains of a funeral hymn were heard through 
© soft cloud. of instrumental sound, which the deep knell of the full 
n broke upon, like the bell of death. The dirge sunk in gentle 
: nce, and lower and lower fell the melodious whisper, till echo no 
he returned the sound ; a deep silence reigned; when the shrill 
of the viol burst forth, like the shrieks of long-imprisoned agony, 
* Voie that seemed to seek Francesco, sang in accents of wild 


rT 


‘on and disappointment the sole reward of my solicit 


Restore him to me, murderer ! 

Give me back my beloved child, 

The source of my life and happiness. 

Oh, Absalom, my son, my Absalom, 
Would to God my life would ransom thine ! 
Oh, Absalom, my child, my Absalom! 


Francesco’s heart died within him, as if every word were addressed to 
Paral he turned pale, as though he had been convicted in open court 
be ntnler. Tears streamed from his eyes, and eased his bursting 
an He prostrated himself before the cross, and regaining his re- 

“ction, proceeded with apparent calmness to the residence of his 


kinsman. 
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Barliardo received hi : 
' im with eve ' 
a traces of anxiety in his = ain affection, and observin 
an enthusiastic mind, exci , ascribed it to the effe 5 
attatnientn: :. Tho:enaut cited by the expectation of s rvescence 
preparation, for the Peery er promised him should a uae 
‘ cer ‘ 
as well as of the eight following days — : and the morning of that 
yt any reply, and then withdrew to his ch “se to a pause, without | 
z ely exhausted by incessant agitation of spiri am er, where nature en- 
vata repose. pirit, sank into transient and 
n the morning of the fifth d a 
detto, whom the occupation a Sega it chanced that Bene- 
wholly to himself, was playin ovice in necromancy left alm 
had counted o playing as usual in the library of hi ™ 
all the well-k ver the painted breviaries, examined the fi ee 
hasteni ell-known books, and feeling tediousness c Tonsiaprecea ot 
wai ning to the garden, when an unusual projecti tt glee yay 
ainscot attracted his noti al projection of a panel in th 
he d . : tice. From the instinctive i a 
e drew it from its place, and found behind it ve he ge of curiosity 
one em observed—he opened it, and mike ee 
ucte by a winding staircase to a spaci sian at g onward, was con- 
gained admission to the room, blew aside the oe The wind which 
: v 
— apparatus, and disclosed the strange sp —— - papa the 
Wee who pleased with the novel scene, forgot hi er 
ith childish wantonness he threw asid got his amazement in deligtt. 
eyes with the splendid w aside the curtain, and feasted his 
P assortment of forms and col 
eee he advanced to the hideous sh +e — a 
j sha 
iat eee to excess at the stern terror of their “i Sip 
shsteoll smiling countenance, their threatening looks ; then havi ture 
ne golden sceptres from their hands to convert the into pl be 
came anxious to | , m into playthings, he 
earn the meaning of this unusual si 
volume lay open upon the alt r us unusua sight. The magic 
Has ‘hohobdthorei ar, and the painted page fixed his attention. 
rounded: with in a black monstrous form, with horns and claws, sur- 
with alaslas eas: 8. —-! and cherubims’ heads, intermingled 
read. rs, which, prompted by curiosity, he essayed to 
Scarcely had he turn 
ed the leaf, ere a report was hea d, that ap- 
ear ee an ’ he beams of the house anid tl Benedatio foobad 
ce anxiety and trepidation, and lo! before the window a thick 
eae : pine arose from the ground, which gradually dilating on every 
* allay i na balls of fire, and licked the walls with tongues of livi 
re urning wind blew from the midst of it, and a sulphureous 
heart — the room. Dismay struck her icy fangs into the 
a eae e affrighted boy: he fled from the book, and stumbled by ac- 
reson # one of the monstrous forms, and conceiving himself in the 
pan Fs 5 Pear H lost all power of speech and motion. Scarcely had he 
“aye wha a e altar, in search of a place of refuge, when the window 
oame wnat ung with tremendous ruin into the chamber, and, at the 
ea aA RL from the thickest of the murky vapour, an in ernal form 
what had no Raa of the room. If shape may be assimilated 1 
is Rimes < tee net form, a vast black, erect bear, had most resembl 
: from the yawning cavern of its mouth, armé with share 
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ous magnitude, hung a huge red triform tongue; its 
aie two ane comets, and its uplifted fangs burned with 
slat fre, With impetuous fury it rushed upon the hapless boy, 
ind in a voice of thunder exclaimed; ‘‘ What wantest thou? Thou 
tast called me, I am here.” Benedetto lay panic-struck and speech- 
iss behind the altar. Once again, with horrid howl, the monster 
riterated, “ What wantest thou with me?” The soul of the terrified 
child seemed to have deserted its mansion. ‘‘ Take thy reward for 
dragging me from the friendly gloom of hell to the abhorred beams of 
day,” yelled the fearful form ; and infixing his fangs in the tender neck 
of the sweet boy, strangled him on the spot. The burning talons hissed 
in the pure blood, the close compression stopped respiration, the rosy 
cheeks of the child assumed the purple hues of death, and the gates of 
sight closed on his eyes for ever. With unmitigated fury the monster 
rushed out of the window. 

It was mid-day before Pietro returned with Francesco, from his de- 
rotions, Accustomed to be met with caresses at the door by his affec- 
tionate child, the old man was surprised to see no signs of his unfor- 
tunate nephew. He inquired for him with anxious alarm, and was 
answered by an old servant, that he had, perhaps, fallen asleep in 
the library, in which he had been shut up for some hours. I was afraid 
to look for him, Signor, said the man, trembling, for all, I am sure, is 
not right in the house : it has been so shaken, and filled with such strange 
| noises, that I thought one stone would not have been left on another. 





Dreams, phantasms, réplied Pietro; but inwardly alarmed, he hastened | 


ee apprehension to the chamber. As he opened the room, 
wr. ureous vapour almost overpowered him; but rushing forward 
Pee many he found the secret pannel disclosed; and then 
pe: y his terrors he staggered a few steps forwards and fell head- 
- so “4 stairs. Raised, however, above casualties which affected 
is sell, by his cares for his nephew, he cast a timid, yet eager 
| a € over the room; and, but too well convinced of his misfortune, 
ight on the floor ; Francesco, was scarcely less afflicted by the 
Pron ny “4 powers benumbed in deathlike insensibility ; slow was 
the n of life and perception to both. Dreading to raise his sight 
€0, lift ney Pietro stammered with a faint, feeble voice, ‘‘ Frances- 
Dob P thy eyes, and tell me what thou seest.” 
tise “le, looked round at this command, and replied, with hesita- 
.’ 2 8ee a window beaten out of its frame; the hands of the four 
ch without Sceptres ; the circles trodden down, and traces of burning 
Ws on the tapestry.” 
st thou nothing more ?” 
ss fi the book of evocation open on the ground.” 
«y st thou nothing more?” 
me i. ~——— oh that I had plucked out mine eyes ’ere they shewed 
ivory ae sight—-I see Benedetto lying beside the altar, and in his 
hei ve deep wounds, whose lips seemed scorched with fire, and 
hot ete five purple streams on his lily bosom. I see—why does 
® sun sicken at the piteous sight, and shroud his beams in noc- 
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turnal obscurity ’—the sweet boy’s fingers twisted in the fretwork of 
the altar, and his teeth clenched with the agonies of death,” 

Pietro had again relapsed into insensibility ; Francesco raised him 
from the floor, and conveyed him to a couch. The motion recalled his 
fleeting senses. ‘‘ See’st thou nothing more, Francesco ?” cried he wit 
a convulsive shudder; and then with rapid transition of passion ex. 
claimed, ‘‘ who brought me here? shall a homicide die on soft cush. 
ions? no, no, avenging hell! be the rack or wheel my Jeath-bed, or 
lay me on the burning bull of Tartarus. Oh, where is the hody of him | 
have murdered?” He started from his couch, and hurried to the fatal 
chamber, wound his arm about a pillar to support himself, and sur. 
veyed the altar with a steady and wistful gaze. Having approached 
the magic volume, he cast his eye over the expanded page, and wrung 
with new agony, cried, ‘‘ yes, [ am his murderer! let men wreak their 
vengeance on my body, and demons employ all their infernal engines 
on my accursed soul. I am his murderer! How came my hapless boy 
here? I, I have dug the pit for him, and am his murderer. Why does 
not thy sweet face become a Gorgon to me? Why does not every drop 
of thy pure blood start up a devil to revenge thee? The demon whom 
he unconsciously summoned, appeared ; Dirachiel, the fiercest fiend that 
ever sprang from the loins of hell, or sucked the venomous dugs of his 
dragon mother. He found the unsuspecting infant out of the circles, 
and seized the proffered occasion to destroy him. Yet, ’twas I, accursed 
dotard, that decoyed the innocent babe into the fangs of the demon. 
O earth, entomb a miscreant that pollutes thy surface! Walls close 
upon me, and crush a monster whose presence makes you curse the 
fast foundations that forbid your flight!” Having thus spoken, and 
passion supplying him with strength, he beat down, and split to pieces the 
altar, trampled on the circles, broke the images, and tore in pieces the book 
‘of evocation. For a few moments he stood mute and motionless, and 
then collecting the fragments of the crosses, images, and altar, wer 
pile, he hurried out of the room; but overpowered by the excess 0 
feeling, sank motionless on the stairs, where he was found by wt 
cesco, who bore him a second time to his chamber. wos 
emotion raised a fever in Pietro’s brain, his reason and memory ato" 
to the terrors of a delirious imagination. He raved of 00a on 
he had to distribute, of planets to reform, and suns to relume; © hich 
ferences at which he was to assist with angels; of the last unction ¥ : ‘ 
he must administer to a dying saint; of testimony he must bear neo 
two devils for the murder of an innocent. The violence of a om 
wrung a deadly damp from his body ; he conceived — a a 
without life; the canopy which hung over him seemed @ o tag 
his couch a bier; the coverlid appeared a pall, and even the s . om 
noise sounded to him like the last trumpet. He whispered “4 little 
cesco, as if afraid the wall should hear: “ I had once a nephew - ies. 
wanton laughing boy; the crutch of my age and prop of my ae 
I lost him ; angels saw his sportive innocence, and took him t na 
selves for a playfellow. See, there he stands, near the Redeemer, ! 
shining raiment, and bears the effulgent casque of Omnipotenc’: an the 
I lie, I lie! see the blood streaming from his mangled neck ! 
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nts of angels leave vestiges thus ruinous? No, they are prints 











if hells footsteps. Hark : heard you that cry of sorrow? Benedetto’s 2 
ats stretch forth their wasted arms from the grave, and require their i ‘ 
child from me. Ah, say not I have murdered him.” He then sank Digitg te 
spon the bed, hid his face beneath the clothes, and lay breathless and er 
panting, as if in dread of instant detection. ; Bala Si 
His horror and remorse endured for hours, in the extremity of tumul- SHES Es a 
tnous perturbation ; they then sunk into more silent anguish. Thus Aegis 
he hay till midnight ; when rising from his bed, he bade Francesco the xing 
filow him, and stept lightly to the secret chamber, with an apparent ¢ 
composure, Which might have deceived the most penetrating observer, Beara 
and persuaded the most skilful physician that reason had regained its Eee: 
vat in his soul. Assisted by Francesco, he conveyed all his books of deep ds 
necromancy, and magical apparatus, into the garden, and formed them Mi veri 
intoa kind of funeral pile; then seizing a brand from the fire, in a mo- Ber ayes ‘i 
nent the pyre was wrapt in fierce flames, that soon reduced it toa heap of a 
dead ashes. During the conflagration, his tortures appeared suspended, ees i: iyi 
and his mind to have recovered, in some degree, its serenity; but, as i #9 ede i 
the flames expired, remorse resumed her stern empire over him; and Patna: 
he exclaimed, in a tone of frantic despair, I will strew these glowing etoay earhey 
ashes on my head! I will mingle them with my tears, in the cup (3 Pee Lt 
which consolation reaches to me, and drink them off, to my perdition. 2 aga ane 
Drooping and exhausted, at length, Pietro collected the ashes, and teas sie 


bore them to his chamber. The corpse of Benedetto he filled with the 
most precious spices, and clothed it in a robe of white and silver. On 
the second day, it was interred in the-church of St. Oliveta; and a 
perennial mass was established for the repose of the spirit. 

the day after Benedetto’s burial, the unhappy Pietro confessed him- 
self tothe Abbot of St. Oliveta, and received absolution of his sins, but 
distrusted its efficacy. He obtained from the Abbot permission to be 
interred at the feet of Benedetto, and to have their sad history engraved 
m their sepulchre. For this, he devised the tenth of his property to 
the monastery, and bequeathed the residue to Francesco. Contented 
on these two points, the miserable Pietro grew more composed ;_he or- 
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dered himself to be borne in his couch to his library, and placed before Bie t testiag 
crucifix, on which he kept his eyes ever fixed, entreating from it rapa toners 
Pe signal of heaven’s mercy. He took neither nourishment nor me- A pl Gece 
“ine; never turned his look from the image ; nor opened his closely- ‘ MRE Tas 
‘ampressed lips, but to entreat some sign of salvation. aie cre tet 
owards evening, as he revived from a state between a doze and a oT eee 
thee” and re-commenced his faint, but earnest supplication for some ti, ote bea 
en of divine mercy, the wooden image thrice inclined its head. The  # Ey thee 
wean of Pietro’s life, which had waited but for this blessing; — 3 aa ie 
daa transport of joy.—He exclaimed, God has forgiven me! an apa ben 
Hi 18 eyes for ever. ; ee Lets 
baa Boned was deposited in the church of St. Orel. bees sas ne pos 2 ears Ne 
which th enedetto. A superb monument was erected over their grave, on kei? Age 
eir dreadful catastrophe was inscribed as a warning to posterity. ier Teka 
Sign aburne ~~ the stone in 1777. Vide Swinburne’s Journey through both the i i oak 
year 1777 to 1780, Vol. III. bite: SORES 
pa attra 
Pri te be? & Le 
eR Aa 
ak. poate i? 
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Already had experience taught Francesco, that the enjoyment of 
riches was at some distance from their possession. Ever since the death 
of Benedetto, he had been the virtual possessor of Pietro’s property ; 
and yet he had not once dared to indulge himself with a sight of his 
Enemonde. He was compelled to watch 6ver his wealth, like a dragon 
over subterranean gold. He dared not leave the bed of his dying 
kinsman, lest the cowled legacy-hunters, who crowd about a sick man 
like crows round distempered cattle, should come between him and his 
expectations, and intercept his inheritance. He durst not, in the pre- 
sence of his expiring relative, manifest the smallest sign of the inward 
satisfaction and triumph with which the prospect of independence in- 
spired him, lest the offended pride of the testator should instigate him to 
revoke his act in the youth’s favour, and, by too keen an appetite for his 
prey, he might thus lose it for ever. Scarcely was Pietro immured in the 
tomb, ere Francesco burst, like a spring long held back from its proper 
bent, from the dreary constraint in which he had been retained, and 
hastened to his lovely Enemonde; his bosom swelling with exultation, 
and his eyes flashing with the flame of joy, as the summer sky with 
playful lightnings. 

It was as if a wall, that reached from earth to heaven, had been re- 
moved from between them; as if both had just disengaged themselves 
from vows of eternal chastity ; as if each had escaped the hands of the 
executioner. Francesco and Enemonde rushed into each other's arms. 
As if on that point only where they stood, was vital air to be inhaled ; 
as if on that point only was earth below, and heaven above, they stood 
there, fixed and immoveable.' As if they feared that, at any the 
smallest interstice, misfortune should insert her flaming sword, to divide 
them, or place immeasurable wastes between their meeting, they stood 
close conjoined, and inseparable as tablets of marble. Words seemed 
too mean a dress for their emotions of exultation ; too incompetent re- 
presentatives of their transports, too dim a medium to convey their 
sentiments. Looks and sighs, close embraces and warm kisses, extatic 
murmurs, and fervent caresses, are the rhetoric of love ; and, with all 
these tropes at their command, they were at no loss to express their 
mutual rapture. 

Long held their joy, ere words were thought of ; and w 
curred to them, it was but at intervals, when a solitary monosy 
would steal out from amid a crowd of kisses. 

‘¢ And art thou really mine,” said Enemonde, “‘ joy of 
more assure me that thou art, and confirm my felicity. 
pediment removed? Does fortune no longer withhold her cons 
our union ?” v7 

“‘ Every obstruction is levelled with the ground,” rejoined Francesco, 
“ every chain is loosed from us. I am thine, thou mine, as sure ee 
is in thy arms, or misery without them. Iron chests crammed - : 
gold are mine, are thine ; fields and vineyards are mine, and thine; ® 

: thee, 
that can banish care, or ensure pleasure, belongs to me and to 
source and partner of my happiness !” 

“* Doubtless, thou hast merited every thing.” _ 

*“* Indeed I have. Didst thou but know, Enemonde, what | 
achieved since I saw thee!” 


hen they re- 
llable 


my life ? once 
Is every im- 
ent to 
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«| dare swear, the labours of Hercules.” 
« Little less believe me. What sayest thou to my having sworn 
never to become thy husband during the life of Benedetto?” 

«Tis impossible thou couldst have forsworn the possession of thy 


nde.” 
a. ever be mine, if I did not! I confessed my passion for 


— : so ae , 
d laboured to win from his liberality a nuptial present, 


thee to Pietro, an 
that might set us above the restraints of poverty. He raged, as if I had 


vealed to him a sacrilege: he threatened to expel me from his house, 

» make Benedetto a monk, and to bequeath his treasures to a mo- 
nstery : he deafened me with reproaches of my ingratitude; rent my 
ieart with lamentations of his miserable destiny; and so staggered my 
uderstanding, that I besought pardon, and received it only on condi- 
tin of this oath, which was followed by another, from the observance of 
which his death has released me. On this, he led me to a secret apart- 
nent, unveiled a magical apparatus, promised me dominion over the 
irits of the higher:and nether worlds, and engaged to initiate me in 
all the mysteries of necromancy. ‘The life of Benedetto now stood be- 
tween thee and me; my soul was tost in all the agitation of jealousy, 
and I wandered about like an unhappy exile, far from all that was dear 
tome. Thy possession was to be obtained but by a desperate act, and 
to that I strained all my faculties, and goaded on my resolution.” 

“Nothing less, I suppose, than my murder ?”’ said Enemonde. 

“That stroke I reserved in case of your perfidy,” said Francesco. 
“d found by chance, or rather love led me to the discovery, an old 
bear s-skin, which had probably been used by some scholar of Barliardo 

ta carnival. An old monk, deeply versed in chemistry, had taught me 

0 make fire-works, which should emit thick smoke, cast balls of flame, 

-“ make loud explosions. 
fre ‘ome from its frame one of the windows of the mysterious 
par: . ich looks into the garden, but left it apparently firm in its 
adel opened the magic volume in a part which contained an invo- 
aide infernal spirit. Depending on Benedetto’s curiosity for the 
elias mid design, I unclosed the panel, which conceals the door 
allan 0 the secret apartment, in such a manner, that the most inat- 
vel eye must have remarked it. When we were at mass, Benedetto 
ta ccustomed to amuse himself in the library. On the fifth morning 
Pie me Preperation this was performed, when stealing unobserved by 
wedi of the church, I clothed myself in the bear’s-skin, and having 

all my implements, concealed myself in the garden under the 

ned window, Justly had I reasoned on the boy's curiosity ; it 

re into the mysterious room, and to the altar, where he read 
head 0's Page of the magic volume. While he was thus employed, J 

I then era. into the apartment, which filled it with thick vapour ; 

ing him reed in the window with a violent crash, rushed in, and find- 
lM a swoon, strangled him with a pair of red-hot pincers. 

tbe monde tore herself from the arms of Francesco, and flew to the 

the ban for protection as if a demon pursued her. For some minutes 

‘ er face in the cover of the altar; at length, raising her head, 

., “claimed, “ and is it then true ?”—‘ What,” cried Francesco, 


wth alarm and agitation.— * 
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‘‘ That joy can be so near a-kin to madness,” said Enemonde 

‘ Thus was I liberated from my oath, was the future heir of P; 
and thy husband,” said Francesco. ‘‘ Was there any other road i 
tome? Were there any other means in nature to liberate me Sin th 
slavery into which I had been decoyed? Had I murdered the boy nan 
other way suspicion of the fact must have fallen on me, and inaead ce 
attaining happiness in thy arms, I must have rushed to an infamous death 
upon the scaffold ; but now the suspicious vigilance even of the priest- 
hood is baffled, for before what tribunal can they cite a demon?” 

‘“* Francesco, art thou really sober ?” said Enemonde. 

‘« Can intoxication preserve such coherence?” said Francesco, “ Ithrew 
off my disguise, returned to the church, and thence with Barliardo to his 
mansion. What had happened was soon revealed to him, and his distem- 
pered imagination prepared him for my delusion. He fancied the boy 
had unconsciously summoned a fiend, who, finding him without the cir- 
cles, had strangled him. He called himself Benedetto’s murderer, 
raved and wept, and gave himself up to remorse and despair, till nature 
could no longer support his anguish, and he sank into languor and despon- 
dency. He lay motionless before the crucifix, and spent his last moments 
in asking a sign of heavenly forgiveness. My weakness at length 
moved me to compassion for the old swindler, who would have given me 
a book, filled with falsehood and jargon, as a recompense for the loss of 
thy living and substantial treasures; { mounted within the hollow 
image while he was in a doze, and moved its head thrice as he awoke. 
Pacified with this pledge of salvation, he gave up the ghost, and his 
soul took its flight to hell or heaven.” 

‘¢ Strange, that delight should operate so upon our senses! May | 
own, without exciting thy laughter, Francesco, that thy love accents 
knell in my ears as if thou hadst really murdered the good Pietro, and Be- 
nedetto, the sweetest boy that ever gamboled over the face of nature. 

‘Thy ears are faithful interpreters: I have murdered both; but 
it was to obtain thee. For thee, Enemonde, I murdered the innocent 
Benedetto; for thee have I exiled myself from heaven, and insured 
for myself certain perdition; and now say, if obduracy to conviction 
will permit thee, that I have not deserved all thou canst bestow on me. 

‘‘ If thou hast done this,” said Enemonde, “ if it can be true— 

“Trifle not with my impatience!” answered Francesco, 1. have 
done it, zt ts true. 

“ Then art thou the most execrable monster that ever hell brought 
forth for the destruction of man.” Reis 

‘So be it! In thy arms I wait my regeneration to humanity. 

“Tf ever they enfold thee, may it be their eternal lot to fonale 
devils! Ha! shall I live under one roof with thee, thou a 
of innocence? Shall I kiss lips that spoke honied words to b 
whose loved flower their breath has blasted? Shall I suffer tl 
about my neck that have been embrued in the blood of the rae. 
Benedetto? Cast me into the escargatory* of hell, where craw 


uent in monasteries, 


* An escargatory is a magvazi r nursery for snails, fre ; 
gatory gazine, 0 sery » req e religious, © 


situate in inland countries, where the scarcity of fish reduces th 
Sexes, to feed, during <heir solemn fasts, on those reptiles. 
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- there let hunger whip me till I devour 


and adders; | 
pene hvomenry and thirst scorch me till I lick the slime from 


hg their madid skins ; I would rather livésan eternity in that den, than one 
t in thy arms.” 

“ : yids I hope present surprise over-rules thy settled purpose. 
ad of [ hope you remember your oath to be mine, were I a mass of depra- 
eath rities and abominations. ” | 

lest. “Though that vow, which escaped me in the phrensy of passion, 


tad reached the presence of God, and perdition hung over me, I would 
ridlate it. Did’st thou think, monster, the blood of innocence a grate- 
ful sacrifice to the heart of a woman? Didst thou think I would 
lull thee to sleep on my bosom; thee, whom the executioner and the 
wheel shall consign to damnation? Away, murderer! roll Alps and 
Apennines betwixt us; Almighty heaven, place immensity between us ! 
Away, wretch! for whom my tortured imagination can find no adequate 
term of abhorrence ; away, nor infect the ambient air with thy poisons.” 

“ Enemonde ! listen to me.” 

“My ears are henceforth deaf to thy blandishments, and thy love- 
murmurs Shall sound like the convulsive rattle of thy dying victim.” 

“ Enemonde, cease thus to trifle with me! Have I not done all this 
to obtain thee? O thou ineffably beloved, speak comfort and conso- 
oa 7 me. Say thou art mine; art thou not the price of my per- 

on! 

“May an opened grave be my nuptial couch, a putrid corpse my 
bridegroom, sooner than thee; thou Gorgon to my sight! Hence, 
aurder me not with thy looks.” 

; Observe your oath, Enemonde ? give: me my recompense.” 

No other recompense can I give thee than curses, contempt, and 
; Pen hatred. As sure’—she snatched a knife from the table, and 
| steal her long tresses, cut them off—‘“ as sure as these locks will 
: the "more adorn my head, so sure I enter into the most rigid cloister ; 
pr to expiate, by severest penance, the crime of having loved a 

a —_ has disgraced humanity.” 

a. is this my recompense? But still I love thee, and thus I 
“orten thy sufferings,” : 

He attempted to wrest the knife from her hands, but in vain: she 
sana chp of the window, and cried for help against murder. Fran- 
Pays with precipitation. As if the girl had revealed his guilt to 
slieal © city, he ran affrighted and goaded by avenging furies through 
chain of rushed to the sea-shore, mounted the highest summit of a 
descend rocks, and flung himself down headlong. Where he should 
ofl 2 ernation had left him no power to consider or inquire ; 
ter na shoal, that but just rose above the surface of the water. 
the rock parts remained uninjured from the fall, but a sharp angle of 

fom th » Which grazed him in his descent, had torn his left cheek 
tie Rees which it had broken; and both his legs and one arm 
sink} ctured. Death, into whose soft downy arms he meant to 

Ror s se Placed a bed of stone to receive him, strewn with tortures. 
idan time Francesco’s crushed frame lay void of life and feeling ; 
shook © trembling pulse recovered a feeble motion, sudden spasms 

his nerves, and his respiration pressed laboriously through his 
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clenched teeth. He had been in a swoon of anoui 
his soul soon found itself alive under the ruins of its than th “ 
The refreshing breezes which played on the water brou Hy Yapapene 
self, and enabled him to see and feel every pang his te a 
pared for him. His first look was to his maimed limbs i meee 
his blood and marrow soaking through his vestments. Dain had . ve 
her viper tooth in the seat of sensibility, and insinuated therein ey 
venom. He sought to approach the edge of the rock, but could : 
stir himself; death had bound him for execution on the an e of t 2 
where he lay immoveable. A burning fever, kindled by ak in 
in his blood, to which the heat of the meridian sun, reflected sa 
rocks and water, gave additional violence. In the green mirror that 
encompassed him, he saw the wall of rocks reflected that cut him off 
from the land; he heard the waves dashing against their base, and 
the horrors of his situation opened upon him. As the objects disengaged 
themselves from darkness, when the orient morn shone effulgently on the 
eastern hills, the miserable and guilty Francesco saw his deeds rise up 
before him, and at first his too precipitate suicide appeared the most 
obnoxious of his offences. He lamented that he had left that dearly- 
purchased wealth unenjoyed, which had lured nymphs to his arms, 
before whose beauties the charms of Enemonde had veiled their dini- 
nished lustre in shame and envy, and who would have richly consoled 
him for the loss of his ungrateful fair one. Regret stimulated him to 
vain struggles for escape ; loud were his cries for assistance, but none 
heard them: no vessel, however small, approached the dangerous shoal 
in which he had involved himself. Flies, wasps, and hornets swarmed 
about his battered visage, from which he had no means of driving 
them, inserted their suckers into his torn flesh, and sated themselves 
with his blood and juices. The loose spray of the sea was cast over 
him by the breeze, and wherever the briny drops fell into his wounds, 
they gave a keener edge to his torments. He cried to heaven and to 
man for rescue ; justified and cursed his deed ; called Pietro and Ene- 
monde his murderers ; besought the All-gracious to terminate his misery, 
to open an abyss beneath him, to draw down the rocks on his head. 
He strained his nerves by vain efforts, and, stung with agony, cut new 
wounds in his flesh by useless struggles. The torrid sun blistered and 
peeled the skin from his face and neck, and burning thirst seared his 
palate. He lay on the most excruciating. engine on which hell ever 
martyred its victims, until evening; and morning returned again, with- 
out sleep, without any mitigation of his anguish, which redoubled with every 
fresh pang. His strength was annihilated, and did not suflice to the faintest 
motion or groan. A cormorant alighted on him and ate out both his ey*- 
Towards the evening of the second day the rising winds howled a 
note of comfort to the wretched sufferer; the sea curled into higher 
waves, and the distant thunder growled in hoarse murmurs. The 
miserable object of such accumulated tortures implored heaven 0 bury 
him beneath the ocean, or to hurl its flaming bolts at his head. The 
tempest grew more obstreperous ; the winds raised the waters wary? 
high, and heaved them far over the rock where he lay. One of “ 
waves in its return bore his mangled body into the sea, and complet 
and terminated his punishment! 








A DEATH WITHOUT A GRAVE. 
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Tue clouds were gathering red and dark, 
And the big rain dropped heavily : 

The Poet leapt into his bark, 

And straight put forth to sea. 














They watched him from the foamy shore, 
As the waves broke upon his prow: 
. They never thought to see him more; 
They shrank to see him now. 







But he had nothing of their dread ; 
He valued not his mortal breath, 

Save that within his soul it bred 
Such thoughts as know not death. 









His joy was in all’ wond’rous forms, 

to Alike of beauty and of fear ; 

In love or ire, in calms or storms, 
He still was in his sphere. 


But most of all was his delight 
In Nature’s works of wonderment ; 
And oft at the cold dead of night, 
Thus o’er the floods he went. 


He went to hear the wild winds howl, 
In fierce expectance of their prey; 
Like a lean herd of wolves that prowl 

About the traveller’s way. 


He went to listen to the fall 

Of the huge breakers’ white cascade, 
Now rising on the billowy wall, 

Now underneath it laid: 


To see the storm-flash fright the gloom, 
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Till evening’s hour of balm. 
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And the thick shades a moment sever ; ated 
He went to hear the sea-knell boom,— tea ee 
He went, and went for ever. fo ota 
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COMPARISON. 


And hope still lingered, when at last 
One slow wave rolled upon the strand 
A broken helm, a shivered mast; 
‘And then his fate was scanned. 


They knew him dead, yet they should ne’er 
Have seen the death-gloom on his face. 


Why did they seek,—to find him there, 
In the worm’s foul embrace? 


They did not hide him in the earth, 
Half of his form even now was clay; 
And those who loved him from his birth, 

Turned sickening thence away. 


But on the beach a funeral fire, 
Just when the tide was down, they lit; 
Then laid the corpse on its rude pyre, 
And the flames kindled it. 


There were pale cheeks and throbbing eyes 
Around, too full to shed a tear; 

And there were those mute, heaving sighs 
We rather see than hear. 


His scattered ashes they inurned, 

And each sad friend to his own door 
In deepest thoughtfulness returned, 

But spoke of him no more. 





— 


COMPARISON. 


Tuose withered leaves along the cold ground spread, 
Did once the sweetest of all flowers compose; 
And tho’ full many a sun hath seen them shed, 
They still are odorous as the living rose. 
So breathes the memory of departed worth, 
When years have mourned it in the silent tomb; 
There is a fragrance in the holy earth, 
Where virtue sleeps, that time cannot consume. 
The good man dies, but with his parting breath 
Bequeaths the world a sweet that knows no death. 
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POESY. 


I. 
Sprrit of elder Time! immortal Song !— 
‘The high and the inspired have told thy worth ; 
Thou shed’st around us, like the night’s bright throng, 
A ray of softness, gracefulness, and mirth : 
Thou art, and hast been, from thine earliest birth, 
A charm with Man’s affections intertwined :— 
A beauty and a glory upon earth :— 
A power and a creation of the mind, 
Which.is itself divine—mysterious—undefined ! 


II. 
With the young minstrel, in his visioned moods, 
Thou art a ‘ visible presence ;’—thy decree 
Throngs with majestic forms his solitudes, 
His feelings—thoughts—receiye their life from thees, 
Spirit of Song! the melancholy sea 
Gives up its ancient secrets to thy hand ;— 
Thou speak’st the language of eternity : 
Histories of long-lost years at thy command 
Sound on the thousand tongues and echoes of the land! 


III. 

Thou sing’st the sweetness of the morn’s first hour, 

When to the founts her loveliest tints are given ; 

Thou sing’st of love—in court, in hall, or bower; 

Of those who with hard fate have nobly striven ; 

Thou sing’st of war—of helms and corslets riven, 

Of the dread grandeur of the battle-field ; 

Where flees the foe, by horse and horseman driven, 

Flash the sharp brands the victors madly wield, 
Red in the blood of all—that strive or basely yield. 


IV. 

Spirit of Verse! in deepest reverence 

I bow before thine ever glorious shrine ; 

Thee I have loved with passion most intense ; 

And though I feel thy meeds can ne’er be mine, 

Yet may I pour one low and gentle line, 

A breath of song: I know it to be vain, 

This cherished wish, a living wreath to twine ; 

Tis not for me such honour to attain— 
Some few may list, perhaps, and not condemn my strain. 


Manchester. 


Cc. S—n. 
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POPERY. 


A VISION. 


As it becomes every man to take an interest in the important 
questions that are discussed in parliament, I have not seldom je. 
flected on that of Catholic Emancipation ; than which no subject can be 
of greater importance, since it respects the preservation of the Pro- 
testant religion, and, consequently, the freedom of the British consti- 
tution. Having retired to bed, one night, with my mind much dis- 
turbed by the arguments of those who support the measure, and en- 
deavour to make it a legislative enactment, methought I was carried, 
in my sleep, to the top of a mountain, by a Genius, who commanded me 
to survey the circumjacent country. The horror I felt, at first, at the 
presence of a supernatural Being, gradually gave way to curiosity, and 
I soon recovered sufficient recollection to be inspired with a pleasing asto- 
nishment at the magnificent prospect that lay open to my view. The 
mountain, upon which I stood, was in the midst of an irregular chain, 
covered with perpetual snow. I cast a wistful eye to the regions be- 
neath me, which, tesselated with woods, rivers, and meadows, re- 
sembled what my fancy had pictured to me of the luxuriancy of 
the golden ages. ‘‘ Surely,” thought I, “happiness must dwell here 
—here is no sorrow, for there is no vice—such a place must be the 
abode of virtue.” After a time, I perceived, though at an immense 
distance, a cluster of seven hills, situated in a verdant plain, and 
washed by the waves of a delightful river. The hills were studded with 
temples and palaces, which betokened an imperial city; and the mul- 
titudes who swarmed from it, seemed, by their ambitious carriage, to 
give laws to the world. 

“ What,” said I, turning to the Genius, “ is that fertile region; and 
what is the name of that noble city, which stands so proudly in the 
midst of it? Each is worthy of the other,—as the one is arrayed in 
all the charms of nature, and the other decorated with all the embel- 
lishments of art.” F 

‘‘ The region before you,” replied the Genius, “ is called Italy, an 
the city, Rome—look at them again, and tell me if their appearance 
is now, as it was before.” hich 

Tn an instant the scene had been changed. Like a balloon, 
is beheld, for a time, floating majestically in the horizon, and 1s 4 “i 
wards obscured from view by the intervention of a dense cloud ; ; - 
illustrious nation, where poetry and oratory glowed with transcen = 
brightness ; where philosophy diffused its mild and benignant — ‘ 
where the arts and sciences flourished; was suddenly ee J 
a twilight race, who rushed with irresistible violence from the pop" 
and hungry North. Theit 

‘“‘ Who,” I exclaimed, indignantly, ‘‘ are these barbarians. ihe 
progress is marked with desolation. Look, how they lay waste “sn 
country before them—look, how they overturn the cities, and mass 
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ie inhabitants. Nothing that wisdom has devised, or skill perfected, 


s them. 
oon isa torrent,” said the Genius, “ of the Goths and Vandals. 


Unable to exist in their own barren country, they have left it to possess 
ihis delicious climate; and, assuredly, it has attractions to induce 
a conquest from a nation less in want, and less barbarous than these 
rs.” 
"Taatiaeed to gaze intently on the scene, and I thought that ages 
sed away, leaving me in possession of every occurrence that had 
transpired in the lapse of time. Instead of industry there gradually 
revailed remissness ; instead of science, dullness; instead of ambition, 
aathy; instead of politeness, barbarism. All traces of civilization 
were at last obliterated, and a mist of ignorance overspread the land. 
I now saw a deformed and morose phantom, stalking over every part 
of the country. Its face was gloomy asacloud. Its eyes were suf- 
fused with film. Its hair and nails were exceedingly long; and it was 
clothed in filth and sackcloth. Its whole appearance was at once ridicu- 
lous and terrible. Joy and merriment ceased wheresoever it passed ;— 
sullenness and despair accompanied its steps ;—all nature seemed blighted 
by its presence. After wandering, for some time, about the land, and 
touching, in its progress, nearly all the inhabitants, whose dispositions 
itimmediately changed, it came, as it were by chance, into the pre- 
sence of a monarch who had rendered himself dreadful to his subjects 
by his cruelties, and fell down on its face before him. The Genius 
percelving me turn to him with a look of inquiry, told me that the 
nme of the phantom was Superstition. ‘‘ Superstition, you know,” 
suid he, “is the child of Ignorance. "Tis also, as you will see, the 
a of Cruelty, of Hatred, of Persecution, and of many other evils 
that afflict humanity. But let not your attention be diverted from the 
scene before you.” 
ne the phantom swore obedience to the monarch, and pro- 
the sa uphold his power. ‘‘ Why does the phantom,” said I, “ assist 
os mec against his subjects?” ‘The phantom,” replied the 
i bars 1s subservient to any one who is exempted from its terrors, 
ei “signs against those who. are influenced by them. Those only 
— from the terrors of superstition who possess knowledge ; 
— only are influenced by them who are enslaved by ignorance.” 
cule much surprised at an edict, which the monarch at this time 
should So proclaimed, that all the books which remained in the country 
subject € brought to him. The people, too, notwithstanding their 
Piiliease, could not refrain from expressing some astonishment at the 
gp Being, however, informed by the phantom, which in- 
itself greatly on this occasion, that it was issued for their benefit, 
Y forthwith acquiesced in the monarch’s proclamation, and, without 
Nieteech ne deposited the books atthe foot of the throne. The 
subjects, professing himself well pleased with the obedience of his 
dos graciously returned the books to them, retaining one only 
to be had the appearance of great antiquity. This book he ordered 
jie into a foreign tongue ; and then, telling his subjects he 
ag they would not be able to understand it, without assistance, as it 
very figurative and difficult, appointed, of his own accord, several 
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ministers to explain it to all those who felt any curiosity about its con 
tents. | ‘ 

“‘ What old book is that,” said I, “‘ which the monarch selected fro 
those which were brought to him? What made him so eager to dias 
it, and why is he so careful of its doctrines, and so anxious that the 
people should understand it thoroughly ?” 

“That book,” replied the Genius, “is the Bible. The monarch ap- 
points ministers to explain it, in order to give its doctrines a false inter. 
pretation. Were his subjects to read and understand it, they would 
speedily overturn his power. Had they read and understood it, the 
phantom had never been born.” 

Methought the monarch now increased prodigiously in power; and, 
usurping a throne of supernatural height, arrogated to himself universal 
dominion, and commanded the people to worship him as a God— 
Methought he encircled his brows with a mitre, and declared that “ in. 
fallibility” was his prerogative. At times, he scattered amongst his 
subjects scrolls of parchment according as they received or disobeyed 
his edicts. On some of the scrolls was written “‘ Absolution ;” on others, 
‘¢ Excommunication ;” “ Purgatory ;” or, ‘‘ Promises of future Happi- 
ness ;” or, ‘‘ Threats of Everlasting Misery.” 


“<The monarch,” said the Genius, “ is the Pope; and the scrolls of 
parchment he has scattered, are his bulls. In the pride of his heart, 
he fancies himself the Vicegerent of Heaven, possessing unlimited, u- 
controlled sway over the earth. His ministers are monks, who first 
pervert the meaning of the Bible, to serve the purposes of his ambition; 
and then practise cruelty, under pretence of piety, and make religion 
the vehicle of persecution, in order to their own aggrandizement. Base, 


sordid hypocrites ! were they to escape damnation for their cruelty, their 
affected piety would plunge them into it.” 

I saw a phantom, at this time, make a low obeisance to some trifles 
which the monarch had collected, as I conceived, with a view to the 
entertainment ofithe multitude. These trifles were a bone, a phial, a 
drop of blood, a piece of wood crossed, a picture, a statue, with many 
other matters which my memory will not serve me to enumerate. 

“‘ These things, which appear as trifles to you,” remarked the Genius, 
“are of the utmost importance to the monarch. Through them he pre- 
tends to work miracles; and deceives the people into a belief of his 
super-human authority. His resorting to these expedients, however, 
is a proof that he apprehends his power to be on the wane. - 

A short time after this, methought a man of great learning, W's ‘de 
and integrity, happening to procure an old book, similar to 
monarch had seized upon with such avidity, perused it with extrao ; sb 
pleasure; and, finding that it enjoined duties of the highest re 
made several translations of it into the vulgar tongue, and circu F we 
them amongst his countrymen. The people, perceiving that a 
trines were contrary to those taught by command of the mo om 
and recollecting their ancestors’ veneration for the book, — ads 
to wonder at their own stupidity, and then to conélude that t as 
narch was a deceiver, and had assumed an improper authority i 
them. They lamented they had been so long deluded by him 
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promises which could not be performed ; and terrified with threa 
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hich could not be executed. No longer, however, would they acknow- a 

ledge the supremacy of Christ s boastful vicegerent ; no longer would they ahha 

rom sttribute to him infallibility,.or consent to the unseemly worship which aa ah 
ain ie had exacted. Other countries, that submitted to his yoke, were eae be 
the animated with the same spirit, and rejected, with similar indignation, iene 
the pestilential doctrines he had inculcated. The throne of the eccle- : Pease 

siastical tyrant diminished daily; and, at last, by the dissemination of is a 

inowledge, became as contracted as a shadow in meridian day. has ts | iH 

As for the phantom—although it swore obedience to the monarch, i - 

when ignorance prevailed, and looked terrible and gloomy in proportion as CE Sap 

his power increased—no sooner had the golden,maxims of the ‘ old book ’ iu Desk eens 

been published, and ignorance banished from the land—than it aban- dels 

doned the monarch—its terrors vanished—its gloom was changed to resig- ie ie 

nation—and it assumed a pleasing form, which I instantly knew to be Mihai 

that of “ Religion.” Hess se, 

“Know,” said the Genius, ‘‘ that the phantom was, originally, as it ney Be 

appears now to be. It was metamorphosed into Superstition by Igno- eta 

rnce. The man who translated the old book, was one of the great- Pi 8 a 

est champions of Christianity. Fame has already carried his praise to eee ae y 

the uttermost corners of the earth.”---Here the Genius left me---I awoke, Ot s Mie 

a found myself in bed. vioper foe 
Zi Devi Bi choy 
ag. ated its 
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I. 


rp sweet ‘twill be to think again of this most lovely land, 

' pearly skies, its emerald waves, its hues and odours bland ; 

To wake the thoughts of mirth and hope, that cheered our lonely way, 
To hear again the songs you sing, to soothe the closing day. 


II. 
sin ay be, sir y memory’s tints, to paint that beauteous eve, 
a sen heaven’s united charms a wreath of joy did weaye. 
pipe we ‘Hever, never more, might such a scene behold, 
lue hills, ‘and that bright stream, all bathed in living gold. 


III. 
ie ‘twill be in quiet days, to look back on this soil, | 
mi hewn madly strives to chase, the frown from care and toil ; 
’ hia "sy crowds lead up the dance in lamp-lit shades, 
once more the laughing throng, beneath the green arcades. 


How Sweet 





But SWeeter far ivi IV. 
ow little "far ‘twill be to feel, when we have ceased to rove ; 
a though si and clime have power, to make content and love ; 
wintry storms succeed these suns, our happy hearts shall know, 


fire-light of our native hearths, has yet a holier glow. 
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LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL, 
No. III. 


In December, 1822, I visited the Baron Denon: he 

; » Me appeared not 
above seventy years of age, though, in reality, at least fifteen years 
older: alert, lively, and good humoured, he exhibited no symptoms of 
the decay of nature. He was incessantly haunted by myriads of 
loungers, from all countries; more especially by the bold Britons, wh 
penetrate every where, and often, no doubt, were his good nature and 
politeness brought to the test. For my own part, I was indebted to my 
partial introducer for a degree of notice and attention flattering to my 
self love, and which, consequently, made my interview very agreeable; 
but I believe that few have conversed with this celebrated man, without 
receiving a pleasing impression of his urbanity. Wearisome as one 
might suppose the task would have become, from constant repetition, he 
seemed. even eager to display and explain his various exotic treasures, 
and did it with almost youthful simplicity and vivacity. 

The gratitude of this venerable servant to his benefactor, Buonaparte, 
was evident, in the multiplication of his bust and figure in each of the 
apartments ; it would seem that the philosopher loved his master a 
himself, for the fac simili of the one, in painting and sculpture, were only 
rivalled, either in number or variety, by those of the other. In ad- 
dition to his favourite Egyptian antiquities, he possessed a vast store of 
ancient relics and curiosities from all parts of the world, and of all 
periods ; his mummies, of different ages and qualities, were innumerable. 
He observed to me, in the neck ornaments of an infant mummy which 
had been preserved and adorned with great care, some artificial pearls ; 
a singular fact to be ascertained of such remote days, and of a country, 
where it is likely that real ones must have been vulgar and common—the 
product of its own seas and of its near neighbour, the Persian Gulph. He 
pointed out the position of a female mummy, which was, as he re- 
marked, precisely that of the Venus de Medici, “|’attitude de la pu- 
deur.” He told me he would introduce me to Confucius, a most hi 
deous specimen of Chinese sculpture, carved in wood, the figure at 
disgustingly corpulent; and the face, which was frightful enough 0 
itself, was distorted by laughter, which Denon explained to me vr 
held by the Chinese an evidence of purity of soul: on the ong a 
the Chinese sage was a large excrescence, or wen, a deformity wilt 
it seems was regarded by this people a visible sign of intellect ; 0 eae 
boration of which, Mons. Denon brought forth another Chinese phi at 
pher, whose brow bore the same enviable indication. _Is not on som 
testimony in favour of the system of Messrs. Gall and Spurzhem: 

Iespied a pen and ink on the table, and hinted a desire to snc 
baron’s autograph : “‘ Ihaveconfessed to you,” said I, ‘‘a passion for his ret 
and the things thereto appertaining; the same inclination that Her 
you to form this collection, makes me desire to possess your han fife 
ing :”—A Frenchman, philosopher or not, loves a compliment ; 2 pen 
few words of harmless courtesy. can bestow momentary pleasure, I 
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nere churlishness to withhold them ;—his eyes sparkled, - Mais Made- 
noisle—Moi. Je n’appartiens pas a Vhistoire !” He wrote his name, 
resented it with a grace that would not have misbecome the best 
ciety of the best times of France. : 
We had some conversation on the subject of Bruce, but there he did 
mot shine, being scarcely half willing to do justice to his enterprising 
snd learned precursor ; ‘Il & dit beaucoup des verités extraordinaires 
ans doute, mais aussi quelques mensonges.” This, a little, disconcerted 
me: but when I pressed the matter, and inquired after les mensonges, 
supposing that unfair accusation was the detected offspring of ignorance 
nd envy, and had been long silenced in confusion, he seemed to confine 
himself principally to the charge that Bruce had pretended to under- 
sand drawing; while, in fact, he employed an artist to execute the 
drawings, which he imposed on the public as his own. This, however, if 
proved, seems to resolve itself into a mere question of vanity; a foible 
which might, alas! be detected, lurking in one corner or other of the 
most exalted mind ; but no doubt it appeared in double heinousness to 
Mons. Denon, because I suspect his graphic talents were Azs real 
forte. Whether he was the inventor, or only the great improver and 
encourager of lithography, the arts are on that sole account much in- 
debted to him. It is supposed, that the Baron’s personal researches in 
Lgypt were not very extensive or fatiguing, and that he had been for- 
tunate in his. choice of agents. 
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Tae Orp VoLume.* Now, when the falling leaves and the lengthening 
_ whisper us to be looking about ior such light intellectual provant as 
Y sweeten and lend wings to the sombre hours of evening, we wonder if 
Sketch gton Irving has any intention of treating us with a third volume of his 
Book, if Galt has another series of Mr. Duffle’s Voyages and Travels in 
F »0r if Horace Smith has any intention of opening for Christmas exhibi- 
*, @ new collection of Gaieties and Gravities? The question being put to 
"es NO answer can reasonably be expected; but, whatever may be in 
follow pm here, we have something already in possession; and, whether 
of « Y such successors or not, will make good its title to the appellation 
ne Odd Volume.” ) 
ust oddity in limine is, that it is something odd, in an age when oddities 
tak nfe, that a volume, which has no oddities about it at all, should haye 
* fancy to have itself christened the odd volume—but so it stands on the 
cick 8, 12 a book of some 350 pages, and containing some sixteen or 
odd if tales, English, Scotch, German, and Italian, it would be something 
having «could not squeeze out some entertainment ; and still more odd, if 
ine on 80, we were afraid to tell the public as much. 
ape ooking over the stories,'so considerable a variety of style and execution 
Ppatent, as to lead at once to the supposition that more pens than one 


$ Edinburgh, Lizars. Glasgow, Ogilvie. London, Whittaker, pp. 375. 
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haye contributed ; and report bears us out in this idea. 

of the gentler sex, is also very apparent, from the tone of 
with which the different subjects are handled. This is most prominent in the 
three tales; “ Emily Butler,” which is a narrative of deep and unfortunate loy 

managed with considerable delicacy and pathos; “ The Outpost,” founded . 
an anecdote, bearing the stamp of truth, and intended to illustrate at once the 
barbarous situation of Hibernian manners, and the feudal bonds which still sub- 
sist between lord and vassal; and, The Widow’s Nuptials,” a somewhat 
harrowing recital of the operation of unhallowed passion, meeting with virtuous 
resistance, long sustained, till borne down by the force of maternal affection: 
though ending at length in joyless decay, and an unhallowed death. ' 

The translations from the German, which, allowing for the exaggerated state 
of northern continental feeling, possess very considerable interest—and the 
three stories, the “* Miller of Doune,” “ Mynheer Dodimus Doolittle,” and 
“* Beware of what you say before Children,” bear the impress of a more mas- 
culine intellect, and appear to have proceeded from the same pen; though, 
Strange to say, the best story in the work, “ Mynheer Dodimus,” and the 
worst, “ Beware of what you say before Children,” are of the trio. 

The fair writer will doubtless be a little surprised at the decision on the 
tale which winds up the volume; as, from its station there, and some pa 
sages of the writing, she certainly must have reckoned it one of the mos 
forcible and effective. The incident on which the story hinges, is unques- 
tionably horrible and striking; and, brought in episodically, must have passed 
with ec/at in this age of strong emotion ; but the circumstances, added to give 
effect, only operate as water, in diluting the strong essence of the anecdote; 
and throw over it an air of ridicule, conjoined with a feeling quite unpleasant 
and disagreeable. If French critics stigmatise Shakspeare for the barbarity of 
smothering Desdemona on the stage, what can be said, even by a rougher 
British critic, in defence of a minute and particular account of the atrocities 
committed at the incremation of an insane woman, whose broken thigh-bone 
rattles on each step of the prison stair as she is dragged down, and who is at 
last mercifully rendered senseless among the excruciating flames, by receiving 
on her head an immense stone, thrown by a horrified byestander. 

We have said enough, and perhaps more than enough in censure ; but, had 
the stories been more full of blemishes, one to pounce on, would not have Af 
peared so prominent. We would fain give an extract from the “ ae 
Doune,” throughout which the olden Doric dialect of Scotland is admirably 
sustained ; but find we cannot detach a passage with effect, without lade 
into the minutiz of the story, the agreeable task of which we would rather 
leave to our readers, assuring them of very considerable amusement. 

Of the other tales, which make up the volume, several of which contain con 
siderable interest and entertainment, our limits preclude us from making Pe 
ticular mention; indeed they will be more or less relished, according to the 
taste of the reader. To conclude, we wish the fair writers every success 1” the 
walk of literature they have chosen. As to their elegant accomplishments, nal 
translations from the German and Italian, and more especially the tile 
music to which seyeral lyrics in the book are set, allow only oa a 
being formed; though we admit they might have selected some more likely 
poets to illustrate, than Costello, or T. C. Smith, neither of whom are 
to be very familiar to the public. blic favour, 

Should they again think of presenting themselves at the bar of publ dhere to 
we would advise them, as true observers of society and manners, wi entality 
their own deductions therefrom; and banish all novel-writing paper 
from their pages. The late period of the ménth at which — “a a 
volume was received, as precluded-us-from giving some fy aie of out 
vourable specimens we should otherwise have presented to the not! 


readers; but this omission shall be atoned for in our next publication. 


That the authors arp 
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a, Cuaracter oF Lorp Byron.* This pamphlet isa metaphysi- 

“view into the moral character of Lord Byron, with many of the senti- 
- a ehich we entirely disagree. It would be unjust to withhold from the 
eri raise for the ingenuity of some of his arguments and the vividness 
pepe for he seems to have found morality in productions that 


tion ; t 
sae have, beon intended to convey moral instruction to mankind. 
jn this liberal: spirit, he discovers that in Don Juan there is “a total freedom 


ess of sentiment and language.” In his anxiety to promote the 
an bails our author depleren-she destruction of Lord Byron’s auto- 
biography, and calls poor Mr. Moore all kinds of uncivil names for having 
given the precious manuscript out of his possession ; accusing him of baseness, 
trachery, and dishonour, faithlessness and ingratitude; as well as of having 
acted from paltry temporary considerations, in his concession to the friends of 
lord Byron, as it regarded the posthumous production of which he was the 
depository... So far from sympathising with Mr. Simmons, in his rhapsodical 
invectives, we are of opinion, that Mr. Moore rendered an acceptable service, 
aot only to Lord Byron’s fame, but to society in general, in suppressing the 
noble poet’s account of his own life, filled as it would seem to have been with 
personalities and indecencies, of the most disgusting description. To speak 
seriously, Mr, Simmons’ pamphlet is a very flimsy and absurd attempt to in- 
quireinto the merits of a question which has long been decided. The Monody 
subjoined to the essay, contains some very pleasing lines, but is on the whole 
extremely rhapsodical and extravagant. 


O1v Enctish Proverss, ExPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED, BY WILLTAM 
CARPENTER. This small, but neatly printed volume, contains a selection of 
English proverbs, from Ray, Dyke, Bailey, &c., with illustrations of their 
meaning and applicability. The author of these comments does not however 
give his readers credit for quite as much intelligence as we conceive to be the 
average possessed by all decent people at this time of day, for he is sometimes 
at much pains to explain what needs no explanation at all. The book is, 
however, on the whole, both useful and pleasant ; and is calculated to form an 
acceptable present to young people. Itisa cheap and pretty publication. 


R's Poor Man’s Frienp.{ This is a very useful and entertaining little 
rochure, and forms the best exposition of the almost incredible enormities of 
uam Cobbett, we ever remember to have met with. There is scarcely an 
_— on any subject of importance, in which the turn-coat of the Register has 
ine to which we are not here furnished with a counterpart. ‘“ Out of 
-~ own mouth shalt thou be judged,” would have formed an appropriate 
to for this pamphlet, the author of which has rendered an acceptable service 
fH poor deluded creatures, who have been cajoled by this most inconsistent, 
eless, and unprincipled of politicians. Those merchants and manufac- 
a are in the habit of employing large numbers of the lower orders, 
do well to circulate the ¢ Poor Man’s Friend” among their aera 
*xposure of old Cobbett’s tricks is so complete, that it can hardly fail of 


Tue MOR 


to him a very sensible effect in the minds of his admirers, if any yet remain 


: ° , 
+ Ona airy into the Moral Character of Lord Byron. By J. W. Simmons. Cochvan, pp. 98. 
t The P glish Proverbs, Explained and Illustrated, by W. Carpenter, 24mo. Booth. 

or Man’s Friend; or, the Companion of the Working Classes: being the system of 


and political philosophy, laid down by W. Cobbett. Stedman, pp. 32. 
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CHIT-CHAT; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


We ater ever remember a period of such extraordinary dulness in the 
literary world, as the last few weeks. If we except Captain Parry's Third 
Voyage, there has scarcely been a single work of importance published. The | 
shops of the London wholesale booksellers resemble so many cemeteries Or 
catacombs, where nothing is to be seen but “pile upon pile ” of the hapless 
remains of defunct and unsaleable authors. 


A report has been most/industriously circulated, that the failure of Mesgrs 
Hurst and Robinson will operate to the prejudice of Mr. Alaric Watts’s Lite. 
rary Souvenir for 1827. We are requested to state, that there does not exist 
the smallest ground for suclr an assumption. The forthcoming volume is ina 
state of considerable forwardness, and will be published along with the other 
annuals. Some idea of the character of its embellishments may be formed 
from the fact, that they are all engraving, or engraved (in the line manner, in the 
most finished style of the art) by Cuarites Heatu, WILx1AM and Epwarp 
Finpen, Rotts, Encreneart, Romney, Wattace, Mircuety, Hower. 
REYS, &c., after subjects painted, in some instances, expressly for the work, 
and in others, selected from celebrated ‘pictures, never before engraved, in the 
possession of various distinguished collectors,—by Howarp, Newroy, Tur. 
neER, Martin, Eastuakr, Green, Coprry, Fierpine, W. E. West, Far- 
RieER, &c. Among these illustrations are the well-known “Girl ina Floren- 
tine Costume of 1500,” by Howard, a female face of exquisite beauty; a 
Spanish Lady singing and playing upon a Guitar, after a study by Newton, 
and the last and most authentic Portrait of Lord Byron, from a picture 
puss by Mr. W. E. West, in Italy, in 1822. Of this portrait, Mr. Hob- 

ouse, Mr. Leigh Hunt, and. many other gentlemen who saw his lordship 
during his residence in Italy, have said, that the likeness is admirably presery- 
ed ; and that it is, in fact, the only authentic resemblance of Lord By os nt 
tant. So greatly did Lord B., and the friends immediately about ree er 
this portrait to the many which had already been painted of him, we Ail 
thorised Mr. West to get it engraved for him by Raphael Morghen, at = a 
price. This price was four thousand dollars; but as Morghen wou ab 
oe to execute it in less than three years, the idea of getting it engrave os 

im was abandoned. In Paris, the artist was offered six hundred reper 
this picture ; but refused it, as he wished to reserve it for an apne r? 7 
country. It is now being engraved for the Literary Souvenir, in aa prdern 
ner, by Engleheart. It is, says the New Monthly Magazine, Ga th yarn 0 
article upon Mr. West's portrait), far from our wish to underrate tl ae seis 
Lord Byron by Phillips, or the drawing of him by Harlow , eo ew re the 
it possible that it could be like any thing that ever existed, would aa ' se ee 
accuracy of the attempt by Westall, exhibited last year, 1 acto reputa- 
But these were all made in the outset of his career, when the novelty 0 a e 
tion transported him to an affectation of singularity in his appearance; Fr - 
chose to be represented in nothing but corsairs; long too ere cari What 
life had blanched a hair of his head, or added a line to his countenanct. oy. 
we have wanted of Lord Byron, is a resemblance of him at a perio The write 
variable character had gone its utmost length towards being nase. f which he 
in the New Monthly then goes on to mention, that the setciency © the illus- 
complains has been supplied by Mr. West's Portrait. So much oi to add, 
trations of the forthcoming Literary Souvenir. It is hardly angey of the 
that the Literary portion of, its contents has been furnished by @ tary Feel, 
Most distinguished writers of the age. The kindness of Mr. we "t orded 

r. Ridley Colborne, and several other distinguished collectors, 4S 
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Editor a choice of some of the most splendid specimens of modern art 
1 f his work. 


t for the purposes 0 ‘alt 
Qe cat horseback and he will ride to the devil,’ is a proverb, 


‘ 
- sa which_most men’s experience will bear abundant testimony. 
Thecase to which we are about to refer, will add another to the innumer- 
able confirmations of this trite truism already upon record. Anxious to 
rte a breath of fresh air towards the close of last month, we entrusted our 
editorial reignsto ayoung Pheton-like contributor of genius during our absence, 
his vagaries to the small print in the last few pages of our 


tricfly limiting ) 
teas ; thought we, he cannot fall far, if fall he should. Alas, how 


Magazine. Here, 
sadly did we reckon without our host! Under the pretence of correcting one 


of our slips, he fell with his whole weight on all the morning newspapers, in a 
yein worthy of “ Herc’les ” himself; calling one dull, another vulgar, and ano- 
ther brazen, and finally gathering up his slashing epithets and throwing them 
in the faces of ‘newspaper editors in general, (ourselyes among others, for 
we have the honour to belong to that highly respectable fraternity), with 
suprising coolness and nonchalance. We should, however, have pocketed 
the affront as far as we were concerned; but the vagabond had positively the 
impudence, not only to bespatter one or two of the ablest and most respectable 
of our contemporaries, but actually those of them who happen to be more par- 
ticularly after our own heart: to wit, The New Times and Morning Post, two of 
the ablest and most interesting papers published. (We speak of the former from 
our knowledge, and the latter from general report). If our calumniated contem- 
poraries had not abounded in the milk of human kindness, or what is more 
Deron seen through a very dull joke upon Mr. Hazlitt’s principle, (who, in 
is Essay on Comic Humour, declares that lying is the soul of wit), we should 
haye been impaled alive ere this, for the impertinence of our deputy. He tells 
ts, Mextenuation, that he wrote the paragraph when ‘ half-seas over ;’ but, as we 
cannot think of encouraging people who write in their cups, we have dismissed 
bim from our little cortege, with the memorable address of Othello to his 
tunken lieutenant—* Cassio, be thou no more an officer of mine.” 


F Our correspondent, W.S.S., informs us, that he has in the press three 
Che Tales, from the German of L. A. Grimm, which he proposes to publish at 
csas. They are entitled “ The Three Brothers,” “'The Foundlings of the 
pring," and “ The Black Guitar.” From the specimens which we have already 
pereeed of the productions of the Messrs. Grimm, we doubt not that our young 
nends will find these tales amusing. 


es have heard of actors, on state occasions, dying twice for the amusement 
te ublic, but have rarely met with periodicals equally accommodating. 
th ews of Literature,” however, has had the goodness (for the edification 
: € public of course) to come to life again, since our last, anddie over again. 


t in pace. 
Another “Life of Napoleon,” a political one, is announced. 


is a clever article in the last “ Monthly Magazine,” entitled “ Fashionable 
ei a and attributed to the pen of Mr. Croly, we are glad to find an echo of 
Gilet of “ Vivian Grey” and its author. “ Vivian Grey,” says the 
fle ths e ‘Monthly Magazine,” is “ immeasurably the most impudent of all 
whether Pa begot In puppyism, conceived in pertness, and born in puffing : 
l € writer be any thing above a collector of intelligence in servants 
Sand billiard rooms, no one, of course, can tell, as no one ever heard his 
banded fore ; but the graces of a tavern-writer, and the knowledge of ‘ dis- 
Pp butler, are but sorry things, after all, to trade upon. His only c een 
Colo ing perpetual burlesque, is to content himself with wearing “ vio et- 
slippers,” “slobbering his Italian greyhound,” and “sinking suddenly 


and finally into total oblivion.” 


Wevare happy to hear that a. second yolume of Miss Mitford’s ‘“ Our Vil- 
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lage” is on the eve of publication. It has been reserved. w; 
things, until the latter end of the autumn. > With other good 


A Mr. Shea, of Cork, announces a volume of Poetry, 
some extracts which have met our eye, in a respectable 
likely to be of a very respectable order. 


Mr. Colburn does not seem to act quite as liberally, on some Occasions, ag 
one might reasonably expect from a person of his celebrity. Because ou last 
month's publication announced an exposé of Mr. D'Israeli, the author of 
““ Vivian Grey,” he refused to allow an advertisement of it to appear on the 
corner of his Magazine. Another bookselling firm, who appropriated to them- 
selves certain remarks in an article on the book trade in our last Number 
refused to send such of our Magazines as had hitherto been conveyed through 
their medium, any longer. Yet the article in question was, on the whole 
exceedingly complimentary to booksellers, and merely deprecated those cus- 
toms of the trade, which seem to bear so heavily upon authors as a body. 
That our readers may see all that is to be said on the other side, we have given 
place to a bookseller’s reply to our remarks, in our present Number. It will 
be seen, that like most controversialists who have only half a leg to stand 
upon, he has imputed to us sentiments and opinions to which we never gave 
expression, for the purpose of appearing to rebut them most triumphantly. 
We shall have a word or two with this veteran in our next. 


Messrs. Hunt and Clarke are collecting and publishing, in a cheap form, all 
the most interesting specimens of auto-biography that have been written. 
The numbers already published contain the Lives of Colley Cibber, Hume, 
Voltaire, Lilly, Marmontel, &c. 


Mr. John Taylor, late of the Sun Newspaper, is, we hear, about to publish 
a volume of Poems, by subscription. The villainy of a person with whom he 
was connected in business, has, we regret to hear, conduced to render this 
measure in some degree essential to his future comfort. Why does not Mr. 
Taylor write his Reminiscences, we are quite certain they would be extremely 
amusing, and find a liberal purchaser. 


Harriette Wilson has, we are told, written to a respectable bookseller at the 
west end of the town, to offer him the refusal of her Ausband’s trayels in India. 
The favour has been declined. 


We are particularly anxious to direct the attention of our readers to an in 
teresting little volume, which has just issued from the press, and which be Se 
pose noticing more at length at some future opportunity. It 18 entitle eis 
Song of the Patriot; Sonnets and Songs, by Robert Millhouse. The . vb 
a weaver of Nottingham, and the brief sketch of his life prefixed, by on * “ 
describes the many and severe difficulties and privations under whic * ya 
laboured. The volume contains a great deal of very pleasing poetry. ' mer 
of our fashionables, with whom money is even in these times plentifu - a 
knew how greatly they might help to ameliorate the condition of ~ ; » tis 
writer and his distressed family by the purchase of a small volume 1 ’ 
they would, we are sure, need no stronger inducement. 


The Literary Chronicle, in a flattering notice of our last months ee 
informs us that Linn Clouden Abbey, the poem ascribed to Robert iol 40 
written, seyeral years ago, by a J.T. Walter. According to the tes " 
one of our valued correspondents, it is in parts a close imitation vy 
in the Border Minstrelsy, by Sir Walter Scott. We mentioned in nticity: 
from which we had derived it, and did not pretend to vouch for its au P sn his 
Our contemporary of the Literary Chronicle is, however, a er Charuber 
assertion, that Mr. D’Israeli, junior, was not the editor of the iy nds have 
We happen to know that he was. One or two of our news nf Genius 

. extremely critical, on the subject of a misprint in the Bulls 0 


0 
in our last number, and have condescended to inform us, that the rage" 


which, to Judge from 
Provincial print, is 


source 
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written by Home, and not by Bishop Horne. It seems we took 
the Soin. Such mistakes will appen in the best regulated 





las was. 
pipe bull by 
from ae A. Black, of Edinburgh, has written our publisher a very choleric 
is | denying . that the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal is either dead or 
ee accusing us of a wish to “ puff off Dr. Brewster by the most con- 
arpa falsehoods;” after calling upon us to contradict our statement, 
he proceeds to admit its correctness, by acknowledging that “ to avoid con- 
necting himself with a lawsuit between Dr. Brewster and Messrs. Constable,”’ 
Dr. Jamieson has dropped the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, and com- 
nenced another with a new name. The fact is, that Dr. Brewster was the ori- 
ginal proprietor of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, and when his agree- 
neat with Messrs. Constable and Co. terminated, (at the twentieth number), 
be sold the work to Mr. Blackwood; but as Messrs. Constable and Co. un- 
warrantably assumed that they were the proprietors, and continued to publish a 
work under the old title, Dr. Brewster commenced “ The Edinburgh Journal 
of Science.” In consequence of the failure of Messrs. Constable and Co., their 
joumal has been discontinued ; Professor Jamieson has however commenced a 
new work, with a fresh bookseller, under a different title, as any body else 
might have done ; and notwithstanding this fact, which Mr. A. Black himself 
admits, that person has the assurance to write our publisher an abusive letter, (of 
which he forgets to pay the postage), accusing us of falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation. We know nothing of Dr. Brewster, and have no interest in recom- 
mending his work, but we will now say what we feel and believe to be the 
truth; that it is the best work of the kind published, and can therefore have 
little to fear from the abortive thing that is opposed to it. We hope Mr. Black 


is satisfied. 


The editor of a Glasgow paper, states that a gentleman on whose veracity he 
can rely, informs him, that he was passing along the east coast of Bute, near 
| Rothsay, on Wednesday fortnight, when he saw within a yard of the shore, a 
| mermaid combing her fine black hair with the utmost deliberation ! 


Pry containing fossil bones, has lately been discovered on the banks of 
> Garonne, near Bourdeau. The bones are principally of the tyger and the 
yena, and are analogous to those, the remains of which were found in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. 


Weare happy to hear, that the English translation ofa new work by Frederick 


aril entitled “‘ A view of Classical Antiquity,” is nearly ready for pub- 


es ~ Rejected Articles” lately published by Mr. Colburn, is from the pen 
; P.G, Patmore. There is rather a droll circumstance connected with the 
~Ppearance of this volume. The author introduced an article purporting to be 
fe of Tremaine, in the Blackwood style, in which he contrived to quote 
offen: very absurd passages from the book under review. This gave such 
nee to the sensitive Mr. Ward, that Mr. Colburn was induced to cancel the 
oo supply its place with some vapid imitations of Lord Byron, before a 
plished copies of Mr. Patmore’s book had been disposed of. Having accom- 
anno this excision, a new title-page was printed, and the remaining copies 
we as a second edition. O, Wicount Wictoire de Soligny / Ee 
“re are one or two very excellent articles in the last Monthly Magazine; 
tose on “ Debt,” and « Fashionable Novels,” more especially. “ My Lodg- 
Ph is sad vapid trash; nor is the paper on the proper use of eyes, a great 
better, Mr. C, Webbe’s “ Haroun” is worth a cart load of such rubbish. 
mated number of looms, propelled by water and steam power, ‘In 


The est 
the United K . 
ingdoms, i i i aration for working previous to 
the “Ingdoms, including those in prep ratio made, is 57,000." THE 


ion, and as near as any calculati 
pe 7 Produce, taking it at 22 nen yards of cloth a day, makes Se 
“41 yards a minute; weekly, 7,524,000; monthly, 31,330,000; yearly, 
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376,200,000. Allowing six yards to each person, for 
supply 62,700,000, and will cover 62,700 acres of ground, and 
would extend 213,750 miles, and reach across the Atlantic Ocean 71 


Peele’s Coffee House was sold by auction a few weeks a 


large proportion of the newspapers published in Gre 
in the purchase. 


We are sorry to haye to announce the death of Mr. Byerly, the Editor of 
the Literary Chronicle, the Star, evening newspaper, and the Mirror: oar 
compiler of the Percy Anecdotes. He died on the 28th of July. He dab 
lished, if we mistake not, the Literary Chronicle, now in the eighth year of 
its age. He appears to have been an indefatigable writer; and if we except 
an occasional spurt at the Literary Gazette, and its contributors, he was, alto. 
gether, a very fair and impartial periodical critic. His private friends speak 
of him as an extremely warm-hearted, and excellent man; and from all that 


we have heard of his character, we see no reason to question the correctness 
of their testimony. 


A Correspondent, who professes to know a good deal of what is passing in 
the literary world, assures us, most confidently, that we have been misin- 
formed as to the circulation of the Edinburgh Review. The sale, he delares, 
exceeds nine thousand; and he adds, that Messrs. Longman and Co. do not 

ropose to publish it from choice, but because they have, as co-partners with 

essrs. Constable and Co., no other alternative. Some differences have, it 
appears, arisen between the Great House and Mr. Jeffrey, which are not 
likely to be terminated without recourse to a court of law. It seems that 
the sum which the editor of the Edinburgh Review should have received 
quarterly for his own lucubrations, and the payment of his contributors, was 
7001. This 2,800/. per annum he unwisely suffered to accumulate in the 
hands of Messrs. Constable and Co., until it has reached an amount of 
several thousands; and although Messrs. Longman and Co. are said to have 
paid their quota of his salary to Messrs. Constable, regularly, he intends, we 
hear, to sue the former firm for the entire sum now due to him. If he was 
aware that Messrs. Longman and Co. made their payments punctually, and 
he chose to risk his money, by allowing his friends the use of it, he can have 
no claim, either in law or equity, upon Messrs. Longman & Co. If the = 
persisted in, it will of course be opposed, and, we doubt not, most successtully. 
A bookseller does well, in these times, if he pays an author once; to expect 
new editions of payment, as well as new editions of books, strikes us as ja 
somewhat unreasonable. Possibly, the real facts of the case may not have 
transpired. 


yearly Consumption, Will 
in length, 
times ! 

ago. The files of q 
at Britain, were included 
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No. I. 


ISMAEL FITZADAM. 


And he! what was his fate—the Bard,— 
He of the desert-harp, whose song 
Flowed freely, wildly as the wind 
That bore him and his harp along ¢ 


That fate which waits the gifted one, 
To pine, each finer impulse checked ; 
At length to sink and die beneath 
The shade and silence of neglect. L. E. L. 


We do not know that we can render a more acceptable service to 
the real lovers of poetry, among our readers, than to direct their 
attention to the comparatively obscure productions of the very delightful 
writer, whose nom de guerre we have prefixed to this article; the 
more especially as there are circumstances attending his untimely fate, 
which can hardly fail of exciting in their breasts a more than ordinary 
degree of sympathy and interest. We enter, too, upon the task we 
have assigned to ourselves the more readily, as we happen to be in pos- 
session of some particulars hitherto unpublished, which will enable us to 
ald to the little that is at present known of this hapless and ill-fated 
genius, Ismael Fitzadam, perhaps better known by his designation of 

The Sailor Poet,”-—was first introduced to the particular notice of the 
public by the Literary Gazette, about six years ago; a few weeks pre- 
vious to the appearance of his “ Lays on Land:” and the spontaneous 
i and benevolent attentions of its editor, to an obscure individual 
him ad nothing. but his genius and his misfortunes to recommend 

to his ‘notice, will always reflect as much credit upon his heart as 
upon his judgment. 

Fitzadam, although almost entirely unknown as a writer, until the oc- 
ie retertedto, had published avery striking little volume of poems nearly 
to * a before. This book, notwithstanding itis possessed of merits rarely 

met with in the maiden production of a youthful poet, fell, (either 

the ugh want of energy on the part of his booksellers, or discrimination on 
the part of the public), almost still-born from the press. The failure was 
oan extraordinary, as the poem was devoted to the description of an 
dlacted great interest at that moment, the Battle of Algiers ; and had 
With success, what has, we believe, rarely before been at- 

"in verse; namely, the description of a sea fight. The poem 
who had ban the titleypage, to have been written by an able seaman, 
Hal the én an eye witness of the scenes he had attempted to depict. 
book author been a vice-admiral, instead of a fore-mast-man, his 
atten Would, in all probability, have commanded no ordinary share of 
should - As it was, it was deemed so unlikely that a common sailor 
be’ possessed of the refinement we look for in a poet, that few 


Mons were at the pains to satisfy themselves of its possibility. The 
2c 
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‘Harp of the Desert,” (containing the Battle of Algiers, and a f 
minor pieces), was dedicated to Lord Exmouth, the commander of te 
Expedition; but that gallant officer, having more of the elements f 
war than of poetry in his composition, never thought it necess . 
acknowledge the receipt of the book, or the letter which sbiiipanie 
it. The publishers of the sailor poet, Messrs. Whitmore and Fenn of 
Charing Cross, were too much of booksellers, and men of business, to 
print and publish a book for an unknown poet, without the payment on 
the nail of the expenses likely to be incurred upon it. And thus was the 
little capital which our author had brought with him from Enniskillen 
(the place, we believe, of his nativity), in the hope and expectation of 
trebling its amount by his first literary venture, almost entirely ab- 
sorbed. The circumstances which preceded this his literary debit, 
and the keen disappointment consequent upon his want of success, are 
pathetically narrated, in a letter he addressed to the writer of this little 
history, shortly after his last appearance before the public. The severe 
mortification he experienced from the marked neglect of Lord Exmouth, 
drew from him the following affecting little poem : 


SONNET. 


Chief of the Christian host! stern Exmouth! who,— 
When Britain’s thunder, throned upon the sea, 
Smote proud Algiers to dust—the slave set free— 
Led’st up the fiery hurricane that blew, 

And burst in vengeance on the Paynim crew,— 
Champion of Faith! rememberest aught of me ; 
Who that day ’mid Old England’s chivalry, 

Did toil beneath thy banners, tough and true ? 
Then tried in such mad moment of renown, 

To seize the theme—fond Phzton of the wave! 
Well, though condemned to brook Oblivion’s frown, 
Though never poet-wreath my name may saye ; 

Yet of his share of thine and Victory’s crown, 

No slight can rob thy minstrel’s desert grave ! 


Having visited Paris, to ‘economize and to forget,” and sojourned 
there some months, he returned to London; where, unable to procure any 
permanent employment, he remained for some time in a state of the most 
painful and distressing destitution ; too proud to solicit from strangers 
that aid which his situation so peremptorily demanded. About this time, 
the circumstances of his case having become known to the editor of the 
Literary Gazette, that gentleman inserted a paragraph in his journal, 
the object of which was to induce the unfortunate poet to acquaint him 
with his place of residence. Some months, however, elapsed, and ve 
tidings had reached our worthy contemporary of the object of hi el 
licitude. At length, the notice met Fitzadam’s eye, and he — 
terms of grateful acknowledgment. The benevolent editor of the 1 
terary Gazette, and another individual not less capable of eympatinn 
with a man of genius in distress, would willingly have furnish “ 
with the temporary relief of which he stood in need ; but, p@ oe 
was his situation, he pertinaciously refused to avail himself © “ 
offers; begging only, that they would put him in a way of dispose 
with some prospect of advantage, of some poems he was about 0 © 
into a volume. It is needless to say, that this request was comp 
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rith: A publisher was found in Mr, Warren. We never heard, how- 

that the author was much benefited by the sale of his book. Cer- 
binit is, that he returned soon afterwards to Enniskillen, with his expec- 
tations blighted, and his health destroyed; and there died, on the 7th 
Jue, 1822. The following is the letter addressed by him to the writer 
of this little notice ; and forcibly, and most pathetically does it depict the 
niseries to which persons of genius, and keen and vivid sensibility, are 
nt unfrequently exposed. Let the young and ardent literary aspirant 

this touching little piece of auto-biography, and pause and reflect, 
ere he adopt literature, the most treacherous and precarious of all pur- 
suits, a8 a profession :— 

Ky Set gently that the interval of time which has unfortunately 
apsed since the date of your letter, which only reached me a few days 
ago,may have given rise to imputations of disrespectful indifference to your 
wishes ; when, in reality, my warmest acknowledgments are due to you 
for your generous and unsolicited kindness. My first feelings, on perusing 

more than friendly communication, could only be those of the 
— oe I am so little accustomed to the language of praise, 

t I may e excused some awkwardness in acknowledging it; 
the more especially when accompanied by proposals which olanied but 
— “n of its ea +e one other exception, (I allude, | 
delieve, to a personal friend of yours, Mr. Jerdan), your kind attention 
i the only notice my poems have ever procured for me. But I must, 
e ve me appreciate your indadgent opinion the more warmly. 

regretted the circumstance before; but I now doubly lament that 

Thad not the pleasure of an introduction to you before I left London. 
Most gladly should I have availed myself of your advice, could I have 
pra _ — you were petri towards me. But, alas! 
tate of such persons as myself, not to be aware of the 

extent to which they may have inidvedted even the few friends they 
Pesne ; a ts hate so = “i my vee illness, as to 
181 ndon, it will be my first duty to wait upon 

_ But I found it impossible to carry seiiad on there any Leia 
ene as I repeatedly was, in my expectations of some situation or 
oa on Seen afforded _ at least, ee . ere 

» and irig y impaired as was my health, by keen 

tle ~-rmen suffering. Let me not, loteeeresi open my budget 
fered in hance now ; and yet, to one who has so generously inter- 
bidowead an unfortunate stranger, the narrative cannot prove 
rer ee With respeet to my me de ani te or 

It vas tensed seed . va no i — pes cA ave: oe 
of : pressure of evil; as indicative 0 e destiny 
abandon it ng and desolate man; and I have since found no reason to 
“The history of the earlier years of my life, and previous to my debut 
mn — ? furnishes but little that could sheonant even the sym- 
tte fo, aheart like yours. It may be sufficient to remark, that my 
was Poetical composition displayed itself at a very early age, and 
eine us enough to maintain its ascendency in my mind, in de- 
Notation in despite of circumstances, and in the midst of 
every way unpropitious to its development. Mine has, 
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indeed, been no scholastic life, passed in the “ Cloistered shad 
academic bowers.” My literary opportunities were casual and 79 
quent, and snatched at hasty intervals. After various attempts in the 
periodical publications of the day, I at length ventured on a volume 
entitled ‘ Stolen Moments.” They were the productions of youth, 
and died upon their birth-day. My taste for poetry had early associated 
itself with themes of national glory; and I longed to select some such 
subject as ‘‘ Talavera,” or “ Trafalgar.” I had projected a “ Nelsoniad” 
intended to comprise the achievements and death of that great man, 
Before I could mature my plan, retarded as I was by a variety of acci- 
dental circumstances, the expedition against Algiers afforded me a sub. 
ject of more recent interest, and one more commensurate with my lei- 
sure, experzence, and capacity. This, therefore, I prosecuted with 
much diligence and good will; inspired by an ambitious desire to cele. 
brate, in some way, the naval renown of old England. With my m- 
nuscript, which I was not long in completing, and a few pounds in my 
pocket, I started for London, dreaming of patronage all the way. 
Wholly a novice in literary matters, and a total stranger in the me- 
tropolis, I soon found that I had entered upon speculations, and had 
been indulging in prospects, more uncertain and fugitive than even the 
winds or waves. Mr. Murray’s situation, as bookseller to the Admiralty, 
directed me, in the first instance, to him; and I proposed, if he re- 
quired it, to pay him in advance for the printing. After a good deal of 
delay, and a little of the hauteur of prosperous trade, he declined my 
proposition, informing me, that his ‘‘ hands were just then too full.” My 
ehagrin evaporated in an epigram, and I afterwards stumbled upon 
another bookseller, and having advanced him such a sum as reconciled 
him to the risk of printing a small volume, consisting of about 13) 
pages, my object was effected. 

“‘ Thus my national tribute saw the light, unaided by a fashionable pub- 
lisher, without a patron, and almost without a single announcement or 
advertisement. No sooner was it published, than I sent a copy, with 
dutiful letter, to Lord Exmouth, who, I suppose, never opened either 
the one or the other, as he was never so far influenced, either by 
his taste or humanity, as to condescend to make the slightest we Hd 
after his volunteer Laureate. Depressed by this, and a — wed 
kering disappointments, I grew every day more and more 1 soe 
to the fate of my unfortunate volume, until all hope of acquiring of rd 
fame or profit, as a poet, died within me. The istp pa a , 
author’s first hopes has something of bitterness about it; and althoug"; 
like Junius, I was the sole depository of my own secret, I felt = a 
by the neglect of the critical press, and more especially of that por! na 
it for whose patronage of a national poem I conceived | had some a 
look. From one party my line of politics and religion led me ticipate 
no favour ; but from the liberality of the other, I confess I did oe si 
something, because I shall not disguise that I felt that somet ~ 4 
due to me. An acquaintance, under this impression, wrote to in- 
Croker, with the view of interesting him so far in my book, we From 
duce him to make some allusion to it in the Quarterly Review. ircum- 
this gentleman’s official connexion with the navy, and from re 


re tne elf, | 
stance of his having written a poem on a similar subject noe 
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neoived Fehad'a double right to “ claim kindred there, and have my 
claims allowed.” The only notice, however, which this application pro- 
cred for me, Was a: mutilated insertion of the title of my book in the 

‘.¢ number of the Quarterly; omitting just that part of it which 
tad reference to the peculiar character of the poem. 

«Thus baffled on all points, I went to Paris to economize and forget. 
After spending a few months there, I was induced to return to London, 
on an invitation to arrange and superintend the publication of a work, 
hich promised large remuneration, but which, in the sequel, ended as 
il my other undertakings had terminated, in disappointment and vex- 
ation. But for this proposal I should, most probably, have forgotten 
nyself amidst the amiable follies of the French metropolis, until f had 
recived a hint from the last of the thirty-five Napoleons, which had 
constituted my whole travelling stock in leaving London. 

“However, I was not entirely daunted by the failure of my second 
venture, The ‘ceremony of the Coronation was now about to take 
place, and it struck me that it would afford an excellent groundwork for 
an historical and descriptive poem, in the stanza of Spenser. Full of 
this new, and, as it appeared to me, feasible plan, I set about arranging 
the topics; and in the meantime, knowing no other person, I ventured 

: to write once more to Lord Exmouth, then in town, to request that he 
would procure me a ticket of admission to Westminster Abbey, for the 

purpose of witnessing the ceremony. On this, however, as on the 

former occasion, he maintained the same dignified and contumelious 
indiflerence, declining all manner of reply. That his lordship should 
wt haye been found among the patrons of literature, will excite no 

great surprise in those who know anything of his origin, and the li- 

ry, opportunities which have been afforded him of cultivating a 

as ae taste; but every one must regret to find him thus deficient in 

: politeness, I might add humanity, we look for in an English gen- 
a Here then was an end to my coronation scheme. I subse- 

y made several attempts to procure some permanent employment 
connected with the periodical press; but was unsuccessful in all. Had 

80 fortunate as to have been acquainted with you then, this 
ngit not have been the case. Circumstances will speedily break the 
spirit down. to the level of expedients from which the philosophy ‘of 
2 life would shrink with a feeling almost of horror. At this 
wits painful beyond all my powers of description even were I disposed 
mendat; v up your feelings by the recital, an anonymous recom- 

~ndation to the Editor of the Literary Gazette, (to whose disinterested 
sa “pe I feel that I can never be sufficiently grateful), raised a diver- 
- as? favour, which led ultimately to the publication of my “ Lays 
finn. L had experienced enough of the vicissitudes and vexations 

literar ry adventure to be prepared for further disappointment. My 
ustitution had suffered severely ; and I was compelled, finally, to leave 
Dis 1821, for the restoration of my health, after a poetical cam- 

from ‘an os had ended in defeat, if not in disgrace; my expectations 
iis soe blown “‘ vagabond, and prostrate.” Thus, my dear Sir, 
] that can interest you of my little history. 


Conclusion, I beg you will t regards t - 
rn present my warmest regards to my es 
‘eemed friend, Mr. Jerdan, to whom I am under eternal obligations, for 
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the purely benevolent interest he manifested in the concerns of a 
broken-hearted exile, whom almost every body beside had treated a 
the most unmerited contumely and neglect. I trust that the summer 
which renovates all, will so far restore my health and spirits, as to en. 
able me once more to visit London, (although, at present, appearances 
are against it), in order that I may assure you personally, with what 
unaffected gratitude and esteem I subscribe myself, : 
“‘ My dear Sir, 
‘* Your obliged and faithful servant, 
“‘ISMAEL FITZADAM, 
“To * * * Esq. 

I beg your acceptance of the enclosed original compositions.” 

Such of our readers as can feel and appreciate the above heart- 
rending narrative, will readily understand the feelings with which we 
read, in the Enniskillen Chronicle, in little more than two months from 
the date of this letter, the following account of the death of this amiable, 
highly-gifted, but unfortunate young man :— 


“It is inexpressibly painful to us this day to have to record the death of a 
dear and invaluable friend, Mr. John Macken, brother to the late Patrick 
Macken, A. B., of Trinity College, Dublin, and eldest son of Mr. Richard 
Macken, of Brookborough, in this county. Mr. J. Macken stood in a two-fold 
relation to us—he was our kinsman, and our fellow-editor; and it is but 
justice to his memory to mention in this place, that he was the first who pro- 

osed to us, and who assisted in planning the establishment of this Journal, 

ndeed those terse and elegant compositions, both in prose and verse, which 
have so often edified and delighted the readers of our paper, were all his own. 
He was possessed of great natural genius—of refined judgment, and a purely 
classical taste. His understanding was well cultivated, and his mind richly 
stored with polite literature. He was a poet from his earliest anger 
might be said to ‘lisp in numbers.’ He went to London some years ago, re 
there, under the assumed name of Ismael Fitzadam, published several of his 
poetical productions ; and among others, ‘ The Harp of the Desert, iano 
morative of the battle of Algiers. We blush to say that this native Se 
met with no encouragement in this the country of his birth. He had no men 
or patron, save 

He whose diadem has dropped 
’ Yon gems of heaven. 


“ Til health deterred him, when in England, from many literary ree" a 
which would haye developed his talents, and brought his merit oe m 
social life he was equally qualified to shine. His manners were > : od 
lished and attractive. He bore his lingering illness with true Chris ie 
titude ; and up to the period of his dissolution retained the map| family 
his faculties. THe wil! be deeply regretted by his afflicted parents an 
who will long mourn over his irreparable loss.” 


What untoward circumstances could have induced a person, ar 
of every accomplishment, and all the refinement of feeling of . on / 
gentleman, to volunteer his services as an able seaman at the bat 
Algiers, we cannot divine. 

If he was so engaged, (and that he was really an active 
the battle of Algiers, is beyond all doubt), it is not singu 
should have desired to assume a disguise, that would ‘phage 
recognised by those who had been acquainted with him ut “ ie 
prosperous circumstances.. Wecan only deplore, in common W! 


spectator of 
lar, that he 
his being 
r more 
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thise with us in our admiration of: his genius; 

ree ne mg or have been forced upon him. With re+ 
“ Wr the neglect he experienced from Mr. Croker, who professes 
vm iy be apatron of genius, but more especially for the contumely, we had. 


insolent contumely, of Lord Exmouth ; it is extremely 
_ — ‘the letter to. the i might have been mislaid, amid 
the multiplicity of communications Mr. C. must be in the constant 
tabit of receiving ; but, we fear, that the same excuse will not apply to 
ihe silence of Lord Exmouth, to whom the “ Battle of Algiers” was 
nost respectfully inscribed, and to whom, more than one application 
fom our unhappy friend, was addressed, without extracting a single 
syllable in reply. But it is time to turn to the poetry of poor Fitzadam, 
ind endeavour to shew by a few extracts from his volumes, which it 
wens to have been fashionable neither to praise nor to purchase when 
yatronage would have rescued their author from undeserved misery and 
metchedness, that we do not overrate his genius when we affirm, that 
he has written poems, which, for intense feeling, and burning condensa- 
tim of thought, have not been surpassed by even the most popular of 
his contemporaries. The ‘‘ Harp of the Desert,” was published under 
the circumstances he has himself detailed, in the affecting letter we 
have just laid before our readers, in 1818; but for want of advan- 
tages, which persons of very fat inferior talents have often at their 
command, the work scarcely paid those legitimate expenses which a 
bookseller knows so well how to charge, even when the poor author's 
production is placed, ready printed, in his hands. The principal 
poem in this interesting little volume, the ‘“‘ Battle of Algiers,” opens 
with a beautiful and spirited apostrophe to England; after which, the 
author gives us the following sketch of himself :— 





prion of the Harp was he, Too exquisitely loved to last, © 
ith half a heart for chivalry ; Such curse upon the lyre is cast. 
lone, the marvellous, the wild, Brief must they feel, who feel the 

Grafh ned his spirit, man and child; spell 

i uate in nature’s eldest school, Of love too sensitively well ; 

Hes all grand and beautiful ; As fires of sydden vividness 

pts divinely wrought, Exhausted by their own excess. _ 

sown miraculous olyglot, And such the wreath his passion 

He — all languages— braided, ; ; 

But chief tocks, and stars, and seas; © For many a bosom bright but vain; _ 
Theillimite deep his worship won, Like cistus-bloom, scarce blown till 
Wit a itable ocean—nursed thereon ; faded, i 
Prva for th workings—maniac hoar, Scarce faded till full-blown again - 

that madness loved the more; _ Short-lived alike the bliss and pain, 
A nee eats, his moody mind, Thus still adored, he still endured, 
Pepe of the wave and wind; Wandering for ever, never cured. 
His boy would try to weave His was indeed such wayward doom, 
bien into shapes of song ; As seldom ’gainst man’s sins is hurled ; 
To fad ee still would only grieve, His horoscope was dashed with gloom, 
loved wus feelings wrong. His cloud came with him to the world, — 
Pongon ee munstrel-elf must prove, And clipped him round, and weighed him 
So the ® itself was born of love ; down, 
Of Amy 8 S!ow, and melting shower A deep, revokeless malison! 
Paras’ animate the flower,— 


and suppliance of an hour,— 


It is of course impossible for us to follow the Sailor Poet through all 
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his faithful and spirited descriptions; but we must ; 
glorious sketch of P USt Not omit the following _ 


THE BATTLE. 


Hic rolled the day—all smiling sheen, Round mole an 

— need bowers of Dehdaienns tower, Cw aa 
y stretched in light the land ; Trembles the firm eart 

Glowed to the pe unclouded glow Beneath the huge best er ™ ‘ 

The billows breast, whose heaving’s slow As Etna’s self whirle high thro’ alr 

Came parleying towards the strand ; Had poured his blazing entrails there 

As if in reconcilement sweet, In floods of flame—such flame as roll d 

To clasp and kiss the dark rock’s feet, O’er Canaan’s cities twain, of old ~~ 

And pardon and oblivion pray Leap from their seats, the alarmed hills 

For rude assault of stormier day. With all their woods, and cliffs, and rly 
The signal “‘ ready,”’ instant flies, And the wide welkin, sea and shore 

Ship answering alup, with ardent breath,  Remultiply the hollow roar. 

Rung out that prelude note of death, The battle deepens, heavier squall 

And “‘ Ready” all the line replies. Envelopes man, and mast, and wall 

To quarters stood in lion-mood, Like the tall palm beneath the axe, 

The Christian rulers of the flood. Staggers each battlement, and cracks ; 

Throbbed every breast ;—each thought Down, down, the loose stones whirling go, 
that came, Crushing the Arab, screened below ;— 

Was thought of duty, or of fame; Above, beneath, new thunders swell, 

And reckless brow, and burning eye, While under cope of smoke and shell, 

Spoke careless choice to live or die. The Moor above his rampart’s wreck, 
The thrilling pause which battle knows, The Briton on his reeling deck, 

Ere havoc hails the earthquake close,— | With equal daring, one and all, 

Such grim and deathly pause did pass,— Cheer to the volley—cheering fall! 

One shot the Moslem sent ;—again, Encountering spheres of living fire 

And hush! forth—furnacing amain, From either host alternate driven, 

Twice, thrice an hundred throats of Through clouds careering high and higher, 
brass, Clash, burst, and thunder in mid-heayen! 

Like thunder-clap, and hurricane, And the red fragments mar the sight 

Fling blazing fire, and shattering shower; With forked hideousness of light. 


There. is a beautiful tribute to Lord Exmouth, in allusion to his 
bravery and his gallant conduct in swimming to a vessel with a rope, 
and thus saving the five hundred souls on board who must otherwise 
inevitably have perished, that deserved a far better reward than the 
haughty contumely the volunteer Laureate experienced at his hands. 
The volume is concluded by some minor poems of great sweetness; on 
of which we shall copy into our pages. 


A FAREWELL, 


Fark-THER-WELL, land of my birth! Lift the sail!—the lone spirit that braves 
That spot the most sacred on earth— The loud going-forth of the pipe 
At length I have broken the spell Wheresoever they cast him bo n 
That bound my heart to thee—farewell! A country and bosoms more kind, 


Away, idle sorrows, that wet Lift the sail !—all remembrances steep 
My cheek with unbidden regret— In the rush and the roar of the sik hand 
I leave no fond sympathy here, As its tide blots the lines, whic / 
That asks at my parting, one tear. Of childhood had etched on the sane. 
With a love that scarce death could remove, Denied to my chance-kindled 49 
Did I cleave to thee, land of my love! The wreath that bélongs to the an in, 
Yet have found but such fostering rest Yet my good sword the battle rani 
As the babe at its dead mother’s breast. | And chivalry’s garland be mine. 
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Fare-thee-well, land of my birth ! 

The one spot most sacred of earth— 

At last I have burst through the spell 
That bound my heart to thee—farewell ! 


ory torn from the brow 
Me Payaim, shall hallow my vow, 
oy, fall’a in the strife of the brave, 
Young glory shall beam on my grave - 


1821, Fitzadam (for so we shall continue to call him) pub- 
ape volume of one poems, entitled ‘ Lays on Land,’ with 
fat most unfortunate of booksellers, Mr. ‘Warren. Why it did ope 
suecoed, we are unable to determine, as it contained a great deal o 

thetic and beautiful poetry. What, for instance, can be prettier than 


the following lines :— 


TO ZONA. 


Tuov art not she, the maid, whose eye 
Once taught mine love’s young tears, 

Thou art not she, whose whispered sigh — 
Breathed hope, when all was fears ; 

No—she was simple, tender, mild, 

As valley-lily, pure and wild, 

A woman scarce, yet more than child— 

Thou art not-she! 


Ah! she was worth a virtuous love— 
Her eye’s blue mirror beamed 
A spirit gentle as'the dove, 
Or erring love so deemed. 
1 watched the virgin-bud unclose, 
As that fond bird that wooes the rose, 
And sang the while of lovers’ woes. 
Thou art not she! 


This bosom, early warned to shun 
_The path where thousands err, 
Sighed not—or only sighed for one, 
Who sighed for none save her.— ‘ 

Such timid sigh, so purely moved, 

Her timid heart through tears approved, 
For, loving, scarce she knew she loved. 

Thou art not she! 


No, no, that picture suits thee not, 
Sketched for a maid of yore; 
he lives no more, or darker lot, 
Her virtues live no more. 
Wild flowers, they sought life’s ruder air, 
“* Contagious blastments” met them there ; 
Where is the maid—the virtues, where ? 
Thou art not she! 


When first I pleaded purest vow, 
’*Twas goodness bound the spell ; 
Thou then wert—what thou art now ; 

Oh! ask not me to tell, 
Nor hint how men unfaithful prove ; 
I loved one maid all earth above, 
But, by the sacred tear of love, 
Thou art not she ! 
2D 
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202 NEGLECTED GENIUS. 
Nor are the subjoined songs less beautiful of their kind. 


SONG. 


Ou, would I were among the bowers, 
Thy waters, Witham! love to lave, 
Where Botolph’s far-distinguished towers 
Look out upon the German wave. 
There is a star upon that stream, 
A flower upon those banks there blows— 
Heaven cannot boast a lovelier beam, 
Nor earth possess a sweeter rose. 





How blest were I, how more than blest, 
To sit me down such scenes among, 
And there, the cot’s contented guest, 
Divide my life ’twixt love and song ; 
To guard thee, sweet, and in thine ears 
Plead passion, not perchance in vain— 
The very vision costs me tears 
Of mingled tenderness and pain. 


Alas! how different is my lot— 

To drag through being far from thee, 
Far from that loved, Elysian spot, 

Which Witham leaves in tears with me. 
But pilgrim of whatever shore, 

No fate from thee my heart shall tear ; 
And even when life itself’s no more, 

My spirit will be with thee there. 








SONG. 


No, never other lip shall press 

The blighted one where thine hath been, 
Wor ever other bosom bless 

The heart whereon thy head did lean. 
Oh, never, love! though after this, 

Thy smile I must not dare to see— 
The very memory of that bliss 

Will keep me sacred, all, to thee. 


Farewell, farewell! in weal or woe, 
Though worlds may interpose to sever, / 
And ‘ the world’s law”’ I wildly feel, 
Thy heart and mine are one for ever :— 
Farewell! the big tear fills mine eye, 
My very inmost soul is riven— 
Such trial past, ’tis light to die ; 
Matilda, we shall meet in heaven! 


paper the subjoined 


beautiful verses, entitled ‘“‘ Lines copied from the window of ri 
scure lodging house, at Enniskillen.” They were afterwards inc 


Some years ago, we transcribed from an Irish 


. ‘ ’ ° ‘an to 
in the “‘ Lays on Land,” where they are entitled ‘“ Lines in allusion 


the Fate of a Friend :”— 
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For many & wistful hour, to pity dear, 

‘A wanderer wove affection’s visions here ; 

Kissed the memorial form his bosom wore, 

And looked, ’till tears would let him look no more. 
All that the heart at last might lean on gone ; 

Yet madly did he langujsh—linger on ; 

Spent sighs to which no sympathy was given, 

And pledged wild vows, unheard of all, save heaven : 
 Wept by the grave of love, nor owned despair, 
Though not one flower of Hope bloomed palely there. 
Her eye—bright herald of a better mind— 

Unkind, or only to the trifler kind ; 

That eye, for which his own with tears was dim, 
Glanced smiles on all, but would not smile on him, 
Whose heart alone, though broken to conceal, 

Could feel its fire—too deeply, finely feel— 

In wayward thrall, thus many a day waned past, 

But freedom came—his spirit woke at last— 

Shook off the spell—marched—mingled with the brave, 
And sought a. resting-place in glory’s grave— 

Oh! there, if laurel meed be haply wove, 

Mix one pale willow too, for slighted love. 


One more quotation, and we have done. We envy not the feelings 
of those who can read the Sonnet to his Desert-Harp, after having 
acquainted themselves with the circumstances attending his untimely 
fate, without emotion : : 


SONNET. 


Harp of the waves! my visionary child, 

That, shipwrecked on the inhospitable shore, 

Sat’st on the rocks, and to the breakers’ roar, 

Sang’st of the conquering cross, and crescent foiled, 
While thy rapt master, not unconscious, smiled— 
Henceforth thy desert voice be heard no more ;— 

Poor orphan of the ocean! whose sole love 

Was fondness for thy theme—exulting wild 

In England’s glory.—Come, I’ll braid thee now— 
For thy best strings are broken, and the heart 

That gave them utterance—with pale flowers that blow 
On barren cliffs, with wave-weed, sour and swart ; 
Then, like old Cambria’s bard, from some crag’s brow 
Plunge—where we'll sleep in peace, and never part. 





We cannot conclude our notice of the life and writings of the ill- 
es F itzadam more appropriately, than with the following exquisite 
fh ” to his memory, from the pen of the highly-gifted authoress of 

*“ Improvisatrice.” 


va SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF ISMAEL FITZADAM. 
Pid, harp just fit to pour I had forgot my woman’s fears 


, > 
lead 0 the wind and wave - In thinking on.my country’s fame, 
W , nght to tell their fame, Till almost I could dream I saw 


Her colours float o’er blood and flame. 


e- ‘ime that I read his strain Died the high song, as dies the voice 
And sul } a8 a tempest on the sky, Of the proud trumpet on the wind ; 
Phurous clouds, and thunder crash, And died the —_— too, and left 

ere like dark ships, and battle cry. A gentle twilight-hour behind. 
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Then paused I o’er some sad, wild notes, Pour forth thy fervid so 
Sweet as the spring-bird’s lay withal ; There are some that may praise thy lay 
Telling of hopes, and feelings past, But of all earth’s dim my 


. ‘ . varieties, 
Like stars that darkened in their fall. The very earthliest, is praise. 


E. 


ul in sony— 


Hopes, perishing from too much light, Praise! light and dew of 
‘* Exhausted by their own excess ;” Around the 
Affections mt till they turned, How turned t 
Like Marah’s wave to bitterness. 


the sweet leaves, 
poets’ temples hung, 

ed to gall, and how profaned 
By envious or by idle tongue! 


And is this then the curse that clings Given by vapid fools, who laud 
To minstrel hope, to minstrel feeling ? Only if me do the same; 

Is this the cloud that destiny Forgotten even while the breath 
Flings o’er the spirit’s high revealing ? Is on the air that bears your name. 


It is—it is! tread on thy way, And He! what was his fate ; the bard, 
Be base, be grovelling, soulless, cold, He of the Desert Harp, whose song 

Look not up from the sullen path Flowed freely, wildly as the wind, 
That leads to this world’s idol—gold. That bore him and his harp along? 


And close thy hand, and close thy heart, That fate which waits the gifted one, 


And be'thy very soul of clay, To pine, each finer impulse checked ; 
And thou wilt be the thing the crowd At length to sink and die beneath 


Will worship, cringe to, and obey. The shade and silence of neglect. 


But look thou upon Nature’s face, And this, the polished age, that springs 
As the young poet loves to look ; The Phoenix from dark years gone by, 
And lean thou where the willow leans, That blames and mourns the past, yet leaves 

O’er the low murmur of the brook : Her warrior and her bard to die. 


Or worship thou the midnight sky, To die in poverty and pride 4 
In silence, at its moon-lit hour ; The light of hope and gentus past ; 
Or let a single tear confess Each feeling wrung, until the heart 
The silent spell of music’s power: Could bear no more, so broke at last. 


Or love, or feel, or let thy soul Thus withering amid the wreck 
Be for one moment pure or free ; Of sweet hopes, high imaginings, 

Then shrink away at once from life,— What can the minstrel do but =, 
{ts path will be no path for thee. Cursing his too beloved strings: 


L. E. L. 


ila tee 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE v. THE REPRESENTATIVE. 


THE attempts of the London Magazine to wriggle itself a ow 
are sufficiently ludicrous. The whole measure of Mr. Sout nen vif 
is divided betwixt Mr. Murray and Mr. Colburn. His pages aia 
filled with the sayings and doings —'‘the Ana of these gen alae, 
They take turn and turn about, from month to month, in his pura 
The mortal offence of Mr. Murray is, that he has treated Mr. ‘ oe 
and his paltry tirades, with the most supreme contempt, (an ee " 
had rather be abused than not noticed at all); and the never to ietor of 
given sin of Mr. Colburn, is, that he is the publisher and prope any 38 
a periodical, that circulates somewhere about seven times as yew . 
the London! In the last number of the latter publication, —" alt, 
less than five pages and a half of a sneering attack upon =. 





aves 
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of a review of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Gaston de Blondeville ; 
of the most rancorous abuse of Mr. Murray, and 
vis immediate friends, in the guise of “A Private History of the Rise 
snd Fall of a Morning Paper.” The mean jealousy of this magazine 
prards its more fortunate rival, the New Monthly, stinks so abomi- 
nbly in the nostrils of the literary public, that it would be a waste 
of time to add another tigers ven sm of ae —— pane 
+g attacks upon Mr. Colburn; but its eternal tirades against Mr. 
mht may nb be quite so well understood. The nine pages already 
referred to, are the professed. seem of r ph mare ss ge 
the propriety of whose unreasonable demands, to be paid a large sum 
ith for doing nothing at all, Mr. Murray has, it seems, had the 
monstrous temerity to call in question. This Shylock of the press has, 
he tells us, the law on his side ; and consequently claims the penalty and 
forfeit of his bond. Ina hapless hour, Mr. Murray, deceived by his 
mossly disingenuous representations, was induced to invest the author 
of Vivian Grey with the editorship of the Representative. This young 
gentleman, in no wise particular as to who paid the piper, so that as 
he was exempt from all pecuniary responsibility in the affair, engaged 
about twice as many co-operators as were ever before associated on 
anewspaper, for twelve months, on their own terms; and, as it would 
i: without A a to the possibility of o total failure of the 
speculation, This agreement was, most probably, tacitly ratified by 
Mr. Murray. When, however, it was found that a heavy loss was 
weruing weekly upon the paper, and it was deemed expedient to amal- 
sumate it with the New Times, the services of these gentlemen became 
unnecessary; and it was proposed to them, that instead of employing 
‘hem as Mr. Murray might think fit to employ them during the re- 
mainder of the term for which they were engaged, to pay them a large 
Proportion of their future salary, and set them at liberty. This offer 
bs accepted by several, but rejected by others. Hinc ille lachryme! 
es the statements put forth on the present occasion; and the vulgar 
pa ery writer towards the presumed editors of the Repre- 
the ri hen the recusants, however, refused Mr. Murray’s offer, 
‘ Tt hot aware that parliament would assemble so early as No- 
mus or they would have acted with more discretion ; for as their 
the re amar g that they shall report for no other journal, and as 
rind . eta agreement will not close until all the other news- 
held to have provided themselves with reporters, they are likely, if 
piling prednen he themselves ave ee 
sedicament, in the meantime, Dy way OF 1 g 
a proving to the public and newspaper proprietors in general, 
of Pefae a servant he can be, the “ Parliamentary Reporter 
through ve on Magazine actually makes a boast _ of disclosing, 
rltaies o ~ medium of that publication, the secrets‘ of the Repre- 
informatio ce, even to its daily circulation ; including every tittle of 
it n he contrived to pick up, during the term of his employment, 
mablisnes? connected with Mr. Murray and his personal affairs. Having 
vith the Jv Bames of all the individuals who had ever been connected 
to ne, Paper, in the obnoxious capacity of editors, and pretended 
hatrate even Mr. Murray’s apostrophes to himself, the article- 
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monger of the London proceeds to revile a well known literary gentl 
man of first rate talent, for having somewhere or other sienand : 
speak disrespectfully of newspaper reporters! Those, however a 
form their estimate of the character of this useful and highly wie : 
able body, from Mr. Southern’s despicable eaves-dropper, will do oo 
a very grievous injustice. They are entitled to a more worthy cham. 
pion, than a person who openly exults in having acted with a degree 
of dishonour of which the compositors of a printing office would. for 
the most part, scorn to have been guilty. What would be said of the 
honesty of a merchant’s book-keeper, who should actually receive g 
bribe from one of his master’s rivals’in trade to communicate those mi- 
nute particulars of the state of his affairs, with which none but a 
person who was allowed access to his books, for very different purposes, 
could, by any possibility, have made himself acquainted? For our own 
part, we know little as to the correctness of the general statements of 
this modern Peach’em, nor is it a matter of importance that we should; 
for whether his details be true or false, his conduct, at least, is equally 
base and dishonorable. 

If we did not happen to be acquainted with many men of the highest 
character, who have been, or are parliamentary reporters, we should 
draw strange inferences from the statements of the gentleman of the Lon- 
don. We should conclude that a person of this description considered 
himself utterly absolved from all those ties of honour, confidence, or even 
common decency, which may be expected to influence less enlightened 
individuals; that having made an engagement with a newspaper pro- 
prietor, he is in the habit of prying, as much as possible, into his private 


affairs, and those of his paper, in order that he may afterwards extort 
money from his victim, by the threat of proclaiming to the public every 
particular that may have fallen within the sphere of his observation. 


Such appears to be the character of Mr. Southern’s colleague. His 
groans and criticisms are some of them exceedingly amusing. First, 
we are told that Mr. Murray’s resources for carrying on a newspaper a 
admitted to have been exhaustless, and that no one doubted his s- 
gacity in applying them; next, that this identical Mr. Murray had no 
resources at all for such an undertaking; and that no one ever = 
pated anything but failure from his-attempt! Now, Mr. Musray » 
most liberal of men, and scatters his money about like waste at 
anon he is meanness personified, with scarcely any pecuniary scan 
all! One editor had been to college, but is ignorant of the managemep ae" 
newspaper ; another is disliked, ‘‘ almost hated” by his saa, tet 
wholly unfit for his situation, because he happened to sangre 
nected with the newspaper press for upwards of twenty years: hecallse 
looks like a boy of sixteen; a fourth is equally objectionable, ane’ 
he is an old man, and on the brink of dotage. One editor 18 t00 ns the 
another not liberal enough. This one is abused for coming ay 0 
reporter's room and asking questions ; another for declining 6 oot 
and for asking no questions at all. Such is the very picquan! . bourer 
sistent criticism of the scribe of the London. Whether the ® Mr. 
“ has a better title to his hire” from Mr. Southern, je ye 
Murray, is a point that seems to us to admit of some dispute. 
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r “A GIRL AT HER DEVOTIONS,” ro L. E. L.’s 
THREE POEMS, witu tue MOTTO, 


“ Which is the truest reading of thy look?” 


Lavy, that sweet eye of thine 
Has not truly read in mine ; 
Fancy, with a ray too bright, 
Dazzles and deceives thy sight. 


Thou hast guessed at love requited ; 
Faith by mutual passion plighted :— 


I have set my love so high, 
Hope has never owned its sigh. 
He I love is like a star— 

I may trace his path from far, 
(One unbroken track of light), 
But I cannot reach his height ; 
And I scarcely wish that he 
Should abase himself to me; 

But the noblest, fairest, best, 
Should be shined in such a breast. 
Thou hast fancied in thy tale 
Love whose vows are false or frail; 

But if he for whom I pray, 

One deceiving word could say, 

This adoring heart should learn 

Its false deity to spurn. 

And if that must be thy lot, 

Break my heart, but mourn it not ; 

Do not dare to change, my cheek, 

With the stain of grief so weak. 
Oh, it is his lofty soul 

Makes me bow to his control: 

Could my trust in that be shaken— 

Could I find my faith mistaken— 

Love within my ransomed breast 

Would not find whereon to rest ; 

Not one dream of fond regret 

My freed spirit could beset. 

Oh, the wildness of such thought ! 

How was this sick fancy wrought ? 

Never word of evil came 

Coupled with that glorious name ! 
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9208 ANSWER OF “ A GIRL AT HER DEVOTIONS,” &«. 


Thou hast drawn a heart in pain, 
Struggling for its ease again ; 
Ah, did ever yet fond heart 
Strive indeed from love to part ; 
You who can that wish avow, 
Be content—you love not now! 
But it is not love like mine 
That the bosom can resign : 

I, who worship genius, gaze 
Coldly on its brightest rays? 

I, at noble deeds who glow, 
Careless to the noblest grow ? 
No; the fetters on my mind, 
Virtue does not dare unbind ; 
All I glory most to prize 

Must agairist my freedom rise. 
And it is not love like mine, 
That the bosom need resign ; 
Fervent as it is, and true, 

If my saddest thought he knew, | 
Pity need not mar his rest: 

Lo, I might but think him blest, 
I could be content to see 

He can owe no bliss to me; 

{ can pray with tranquil voice 
For the beauty of his choice ; 
Heaven upon that one confer 
All—— but what implore for her? 
Blest my happiest dream above ! 
Pray for her whom he shall love? 
Oh; what power can sever bliss 
From a destiny like this ? 

Lady, if indeed my gaze 

Rebel thought to Love betrays, 
’Tis not in these traitor eyes 
That my heart discovered lies ; 
That will never sign his doom ; 
Tis his altar—not his tomb! 
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DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 


Mostrommi !’ombra d@’una breve notte 
Allora quel che’! lungo corso, e ’1 lume 


i mille giorni non m’avea mostrato. 
2 . Aminta, Atto 1, Sc. 1, 


Deatu rode—the moon-deserted stars on high, 
Like radiant tears upon the gloomy brow 
Of sorrowful Night, hung dim and tremblingly, 


As if their little lamps not long could glow ; 
And when the Pale Steed on the earth alighted, 
They faded. all as with a smile of woe : 


And air had been a chaos bark and blighted, 
But for the pure rays of one lovely gem, 
Heaven’s solitary child, which seemed excited 


By some superior fire, nor died with them— 
Surviving all its sisters, and was left 
Sole grace of Night’s dishonoured diadem. 


At every bound, that giant courser cleft 
The reeling earth with adamantine hoof ;— 
And, as of all her solid heart bereft, 


The earth's dark surface seemed a boundless roof, 
Crowning vacuity — for every tread 
Of that gigantic steed did ring aloof — 


With o’erpowering echo, deep and dread — 
That valour’s fearless self had learned to fear, 
And at the terrors of that sound had fled. 


His mane, like plumes upon a pall-clad bier, 
Flowed on the murky air; from either eye, 
Flashed a red radiance in his stern career. 


The only light that bade the darkness fly, 
Save the mild beams, whose bright and argent source, 
Was the unconquered star that would not die. 


He wore no ruling curb,—that pallid Horse — 
Swayed by the guiding thong — what need of reins 
Upon a trackless and unbounded course ? 


And never eagle swept the erial plains; 
Or dolphin dashed along the yielding wave ; 
Or tiger leaped to prey, ’mid hunger’s pains— 
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DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 


So swiftly as that steed his pathway clove 
Through every barrier o’er the dying land, 
To make Death lord of Earth —and earth one rave 


Death! the gaunt rider —at whose mute command. 
Earth’s glories unto chaos were returning : 
Ife grasped a sword within his mouldering hand - 


And for all infinite destruction yearning, 
Before the eyes of his exulting steed — 
In the intensity of fury burning, 


He waved the weapon, and thence drew the sec: 
Of fire, which grew on either edge, until 
It did the fierceness of its source exceed, 


And streamed a meteor in Death's hand, to kil! 
The living, and the life of this creation, 
And Earth's appalling destiny fulfil. 


With that broad flame, in its red corruscation, 
He lashed her bosom —and thence widely burs: 
One wild and universal conflagration. 


The human silence, by the darkness nursed, 
Broke its long trance at that awakening fire ; 
And shrieks of agony, from lips accurst, 


Arose convulsively, and wailings dire— 
The darkness of the past was Paradise 
To the hot element’s destroying ire ! 


Of wave and forest, that inflamed abyss 
Ingulphed the dwellers, with encircling swoop ; 
And all forms human that survived till this 


A pale, emaciated, and despairing troop 
Sped to the summit of the loftiest rock, 
As shipwrecked seamen, on their vessel’s poop, 


When all beside hath sunk, tumultuous flock 
For yet a breath of life ;—but vainly tried— 
For still the fires arose with ten-fold shock. 


Servant and lord were there—but Power had died bs 
And Beauty moved not, where she once was Chief— 
Nor tone commanding left the lips of pride. 


But ever, ever did Despair and Grief 
Beat heavy on all hearts, with leaden hands ; 
Till to the fear of death, was death relief. 
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And many rushed, in strange, disordered bands, 
Amid the world of fire—none cried, “ Come back !”’ Y bears 


- oa 
vies 


With the dear accent that despair withstands : aie yr 
Ore 
He9 tht 
Till on the peak, which, barren all and black, ae 4 


Still towered aloft, did one pale lover lie, 
Left with the loved-one he would not forsake. 
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She seemed to view him with a spirit’s eye, xia: 
Full of the immortality of love— ( i sie 
And woman’s faithful heart was last to die ! Fees 
age iy ts 

The earth lay tombed in fire—but still above A ang 
That solitary star, unscathed, was gleaming, mt r 
Aud with its silver light the red flames clove ; : es 


A token of some future glory seeming, 
Amid the present’s fiery desolation ; 
As when the elements with storms are teeming, 


And winter o’er the land holds tyrant station, 
Some branch of green proclaims a new-born spring, 
Will robe the young earth in its decoration. 


Death, on his pallid Horse, rode triumphing— 
Fit rider for such steed—through flaming space ; 
When, swifter than the lightning’s swiftest wing, 


From the high star’s pre-eminence of place, 
A bright bolt, shot in thunder—and both rider 
And steed fell powerless in their giant race! 


« 


And when that courser, and his grim bestrider, 
Annihilation found—the tranquil star 
Seemed as descending, for its disk grew wider, 





And a perennial morning dawned afar, Wah dese 
Where beauty, light, and life, and love were rising, ba BPs et 
ei Fe aoe P 
No death could conquer and no sorrow mat : as) ry tes 
ane ae yk 
M4 . Re ao es * ed By. 
Aperient dews descended, as baptising Re yd See 
A new creation with their chrystal rain ; Syent as 
. - a bee ® BP FARO 7 
And light, the universal space comprising, wake Pirie 
Gate f Miz. 
The thronging clouds which did therein remain— ge Sata be: 
The gloomy pilgrims of the mourning air— fa + At REE 
Dissolved in lustre, till the eye in vain Ry, Aah 
arate: Se pis Boe 
- . 45 bie ee, ny 
Had looked to heaven, to view the bright star there ;— bi 43 ne 
% ¢ ' px vf et fs 
Its orb, expanded to infinity, qo) Tie Smee 


Was heaven: sweet sounds, and visions fair, (Bh Mp tebe 
ee et hee 1h 





LACONISMS. 


And beings lovelier than the loveliest sky, 
Were born eternal—and the voice of mirth, 
And smile of joy, grew eloquent on high. 


And spirits, which once wore the clay of earth, 
Clothed in the glory of etherial wings, 
Rose to a second and diviner birth— 
And quaffed of life, at life’s undying springs. 
S. E. 
September, 1826. 


———~)>—-—— 
LACONISMS, FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tue test of an enjoyment is the remembrance which it leaves behind 
it—J. Paul. 

Serenity of mind is nothing worth, unless it has been earned: a man 
Should be at once susceptible of passions, and able to subdue them.— 
Ibid. : 

Joy makes us grieve for the brevity of life; sorrow causes us to be 
weary of its length; trouble and industry can alone render it support- 
able.-— Moritz. 

The past and the future are alike concealed from our view; but the 
former is shrouded in the widow’s hood, the latter in the maiden’s veil— 
J. Paul. 

The throb,of the heart is the voice of fate.-—Schiller 

Let humility be the virtue of the wise man, that he may appear like the 
fruit-burthened bough, pressed down by the weight of his own worth.— 
Sadi. 

Come forth—and pass away! This is the great command of . 
nothing remains—nothing is unchangeable, but change.—J. F, beu- 
zenberg. 

Alas the flame of friendship shines a in on a of life; for the 
sun of prosperity overpowers its rays.—Ernst Schietz. 

Memory is like a wecttno pally of our past days.—The G . 
most pleasing of the pictures, are those which immortalize the aay 
useful industry.—Streithorst. ~ 

Put away presumptuousness and pride; if they 
of the beginning and end of life. Narrow, indeed, a ee 
the coffin; in both we slumber alike helpless, to-day a germinal 
——to-morrow a crumbling germ.— Wesselmann. 

The sun produces life, or causes death, accor 
and so doth love.—Anonymous. SES ‘ 

Forget not that ITI virtue is a polished steel which is rusted by 
breath.— Wichler. romeo 
Be the favours of Fate startle you? Fear her smiles yet 

aug. ae 

Virtus is little wont to look back after her shadow Reputation: 
T redge. 


assail thy heart, think 


re the cradle and 
ng dust 


ding as its rays fall— 
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A vitLaGE in the south of England is one of the loveliest sights in 
nature; and it is what it seems, the very nestling-place of poetry, love, 
and happiness. It glitters, with its white-washed cottages and garden 
walls, among the green trees mid which it is embowered, like the golden 
fruits of Spain, peeping from beneath the rich foliage that does but 
Its meadows, its stream, its tapering church- 
pire; its hedge-rows, its lanes of sweetbriar and wild-roses; its lattices, 
with their clustering jessamine and honey-suckle; its gardens, with their 
bee-hives ; its orchards, with their odoriferous blossoms ; and above all, 
its simple, yet cheerful inhabitants, ignorant of the great world, and 
uwilling to have that ignorance enlightened ; all combine to render 
avillage in the south of England the most delightful spot in the uni- 
verse. How sweet to retire from the world to such a haven of repose ; 
and there to cultivate only the purer affections of one’s nature, and 
keep the soul divided, by a rainbow zone, from the grosser atmos- 
phere of common existence. There are many little paradises of the 


partially conceal them. 


FLORENCE WILLESDEN. 


*Tis a common tale, 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


An ordinary sorrow of man’s life ; 
A tale of silent sufferings, hardly clothed 


In bodily form. 


Wordsworth. 





tind I speak of, and I should be contented with any one of them; 


ilthough, if I had my choice, I should perhaps fix upon Woodburn, in 
My predeliction is the more singular, as all 


preference to all the rest. 
my associations connected with the recollection of that village are of a 


peculiarly melancholy cast. Even there the spoiler, sorrow, had found 


an “ . . . 
entrance; and his victims were not unknown to me. 


I will en- 


favour to recal their story: it is a simple one; but it suits well the 


mournful temper of my mind 
*pportunity to narrate it. 


, and I shall therefore avail myself of this 


ia me paint her as I first saw her.—It was in her cottage garden, on 
ray summer morning, when the dew was still sparkling on the 
rs. She held a book in her hand, but she was not reading. She 


stood wrapped j 7 , 
me-bushee in a delightful reverie, 


yet | Stopped i 


‘ught so beautiful ; 


Cannot describe her 


Te was 
it u 
bi 


, with her eyes fixed on two young 
I knew not then that she was my old friend’s only child, 


nvoluntarily to gaze upon her. 
and that, too, without the shadow of pretence. I 
features, but their combined effect was irresistible. 


I had never before seen 


be dark ieags se expression—an unfathomable depth of feeling, in 


P was merely transient, for a smile gathered upon her lips 


I saw a tear start into it; but the thought that 


mitediately afterwards, and chased away with its light the little har- 
Pos of sorrow. At that moment, the gate was thrown open, and a 
entered. He was her lover; I knew it at a glance. 

nis M spread itself over her cheek, and her smile kindled into one of 
Te intense delight. They stood together; England could not have 
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214 FLORENCE WILLESDEN. 


produced a nobler pair. They seated themselves in the sun 
youth took the book and read aloud. It was a poetic page over whick 
they hung.” She leant her white arm on her lover's shoulder = 
gazed upon him with delighted and breathless attention. Who is it 
that has said there is no happiness on earth? Had he seen Edmund 
and Florence on that calm, blue morning, he would have confessed the 
absurdity of his creed. 

Edmund was the eldest son of the village rector ;—a man “ to all the 
country dear.” Florence was the daughter of an old, respected soldier. 
who had served in many a campaign, and who now lived in retirement, 
upon the small pension which was given him by goverment, as the 
reward of his long and valuable services. She had lost her mothe; 
almost before she knew her, and all her filial affection was centered ip 
her only surviving parent; her heart she had bestowed upon Edmuni, 
and he was by no means insensible of the value of the gift. They had 
been companions from their infancy. All their recollections of times 


shine > the 


vast were the same, for all their amusements and studies had been 


similar. But Edmund had made considerably more progress than 
Florence. Nature had heaped upon him all those mental endov- 
ments that constitute genius. She had given him a mind capable of 
the profoundest aspirations; a heart that could feel more deeply, a 
fancy that could wing a bolder flight, than those of most other youths 
of his age. He, as yet, knew nothing of the state of society beyond 
the limits of Woodburn. He had never been more than twenty miles 
from home during his whole life. But he was now eighteen, and 
Florence was only a year younger. They had ceased to be boy and 
girl. She, indeed, would have been contented to have continued as she 
was for ever, blest with her father’s and her lover's affection ; more 
than happy in the discharge of her domestic duties ; in her summer 
evening rambles, in her books, her bees, her fruits, and her flowers. 
But Edmund, although he loved her with all the enthusiasm of a 
love, had more ambition in his nature. He wished to mingle m te 
crowd, in the pursuit of glory ; and he had hopes that he might “yr 
at least some of his competitors. Beside, he was not semegge 0 e 
independent fortune; and exertion, therefore, became a duty. Is i 
solution was at once formed; he determined to fix his mayer 
London, for at least a couple of years, and ascertain whether, 0 me H 
ability was their its own reward. It was sad news to esa “a 
on reflecting on the advantages which Edmund might —_— ast 
execution of the scheme, she looked upon her grief as sel aitda 
endeavoured to restrain it. The evening before he left sealer 
they took a farewell walk together, in her father’s garden. the day; 
had succeeded in keeping up a show of cheerfulness during saeota 
but as the yellow beams of the setting sun came streaming " slates 
the poplars and elms that lined the wall, and as she TT tel they 
they had seen the sun set before, and how long it would s aoonel 
should see it set again, a chord was touched which vibrate ade 
her heart, and she could no longer restrain her tears. a . 
sought her, with the utmost tenderness of manner, not to a in het 
emotions so violent ; but she only locked his hand more firt Amun ! 
own, and, amid convulsive sobs, repeated again and again— 








FLORENCE WILLESDEN. 915 
‘ t] xe shall never meet more! I am not superstitious, but I know that I 
hick im right;—we shall never meet more !” Her lover had recourse to 
me erery soothing argument he could think of; but though she at length 
is , came calm, a gloomy presentiment of future evil seemed to have 
und "taken possession of her mind. 
the 4 year elapsed, and Edmund’s early dream had been more than 


alized. He had risen into fame at once; his reputation as a man of 
senius was acknowledged throughout his native land. His fortune was 
weured, and his name had already become illustrious. Everywhere 
sas his society courted, and his opinions listened to with deference and 
umiration. There seemed to be no honours to which he might not 
wpire; no rank in society which he might not hope to attain. His 
ardent spirit, and his growing ambition, became only the more in- 
satiable, Every difficulty had yielded before him; he had flown on 
upon the wings of success; his life had hitherto been a brilliant dream 
—a dream from which he saw no prospect of immediate awakening. 

It was evening, and he was alone in her splendid drawing-room, with 
the loveliest woman in London—the daughter of a viscount. A hundred 
lamps, reflected by a hundred mirrors, shone around them. There was 
to be a magnificent entertainment, but the company had not yet arrived. 
Eimund, and the lady Matilda, would not have cared had they never ar- 
tived at all, They sat near each other, and talked in low, soft tones of all 
that youth and beauty love best to talk about. Edmund had never felt 
. ite: in his life before ; for there were hundreds in the metropolis, 
ne - all the advantages of rank and birth, who would have given 
ies = titles and their fortunes to have secured one of those smiles 
rad his ag maiden now lavished upon him. And.she—she had 
‘eal ain 8, she thought of his fame, she looked upon his elegant 
aoa ene features, and forgot the hundred scions of nobility 
, ter oo up their incense at her shrine. A carriage was heard 
3 to po venta were soon to be interrupted. “I have taken a fancy 
| change it ring of yours, said the lady Matilda, “ will you ex- 
ian san one of mine ? —She took a glittering diamond from her 

amie 2 it on Edmund’s; and at the same time his emerald be- 

iting co : a of the prettiest hand in the world. It was 
Woodburn, orence had given him, the very morning he left 

he en Jem he was to be away had expired.—“ Florence,” said 

‘ er one morning, ‘‘ I never saw you looking so well, your 

rise ” are all roses, my sweet girl; have you been watching the sun 

ng tear fp °rence turned away her head for a moment, to brush a burn- 

father. th om her eye, and then answered cheerfully to her unsuspecting 

\ om at she had seen the sun rise. There was not a person in 

Pltence was nicPt her father, who had not observed how dreadfully 

tlhe: “ee tered—not in her manners, nor habits, nor conversation ; 

Wh of fore. Her cheek, it is true, was red, but it was the hot 

aij: vets her eye was bright, but it was the watery clearness of 

not a it malady. She had heard of Edmund’s success, and there was 
the soon) in the world that beat so proudly at the intelligence: but 
norter eard of more than his success, and his letters became fewer, 
» and colder. When her father was from home, she would sit 
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216 FLORENCE WILLESDEN, 


for hours in her garden, by herself, listening, ; 
. of ne — but weeping bitterly all the while. eh oe chirping 
ave not heard you speak of Edmund ” sai 
her one day, about the eigidodng of June. er 2 Meta rs mathe 
the less.” , ; ot think of him 
ess, answered Florence, with a faint smile. The old 
nothing of his apostacy. ‘I have good news for you,” s dh _ 
saw the rector to-day, and Edmund is to be in Woodburn 4 he | 
of the week.” Florence grew-pale ;. she tried to speak, but a id 
a mist swam before her eyes; she held out her hand. and th oe 
into her father’s arms. mrp pa 
It was Saturday evening, and she knew that Edm 
early on the previous day, but she had not yet ‘oak dine gee 
sitting in the summer-house of her father’s garden, when she wis 
step on the gravel walk; she looked through the willows and honey. 
suckle ;—it was he! he himself—in all the bloom and beauty of dawn- 
ing manhood! A strange shivering passed over her whole frame, and 
her colour went and came with fearful rapidity. Yet she retained her 
self-possession, and with apparent calmness, rose to receive him when he 
entered. The change in her appearance, however, struck him imme- 
diately ;—-‘‘ Good God! you have been ill! you are altered, sadly 
altered, since I saw you last.” ‘ Does that strike you as so very 
wonderful, Edmund?” said Florence, gravely; ‘“ are you not altered 
too?” “Oh Florence! I have behaved to you like a villain! I see it now 
—cruelly, fatally do I see it! I wished to believe that you did not 
care about me, but it was delusion—it was madness—it was guilt! 
and now it is too late!” ‘ Edmund, that I did love you, yon setting 
sun, which shone upon us when last we parted, can still attest, for it 
was the witness of my grief. It has been the witness, too, of the tears! 
have shed in my solitude,—tears which have been revealed to no earthly 
eye ;—and it shall be the witness, even yet,” she continued, an almost 
heavenly smile illuminating her pale countenance, “ of our reconciliation, 
for the wanderer has returned, and his errors are forgiven.” She held 
out her hand to him as she spoke, but he shrunk back ;—‘] dare not 
—I dare not take it! Itis too late! Florence! I am married !"—— 
There was not a sound escaped her lips, but her cheeks grew deadly 
pale; her eyes became as fixed as stone; and she fell on the ground 
like a marble statue. 
Her grave is in the church-yard of Woodburn; she lies heside her 
father. There is no urn nor monumental tablet to mark the spot, but 
‘ should know it among a thousand. Edmund’s fame has travelled into 
other countries, and men have looked up to him as to @ demi-g0"- 
—-Florence Willesden was never heard of beyond the limits of Woot- 
burn till now. 
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ee THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

0 
him . ”? : : 6é 

« Waar the devil shall I do?” exclaimed Louis Desonges, not a 

“ sous pov in the world beside that solitary five franc piece! and 
end shere the next is to come from I cannot divine. What the devil must 

” 
mt | ra Did you call, Monsieur!” asked -a gentle voice, which seemed to 


ceed from the more dusky corner of the apartment, in which Louis 
was sitting in his old arm-chair, before a worm-eaten table covered with 
books and papers. 
«Who, in the name of Fate, are you?” responded the unhappy 
youth, looking round in search of the individual from whom the inquiry 
had proceeded. 
“ Precisely so,” replied a stout, short, middle-aged gentleman, of a 
somewhat saturnine complexion, as he advanced from—we can’t say 
exactly where—into the middle of the room. He was clad in black, 
according to the fashion of the day; had a loose Geneva cloak as an 
upper garment of the same colour; and carried a large bundle of 
black-edged papers, tied with black tape, under his arm. Without the 
smallest ceremony, he placed a chair opposite our hero, bowed, seated 
himself, smiled, laid his papers on the table, rubbed his hands, and 
appeared altogether prepared for business. Louis felt somewhat em- 
, but returned the stranger’s bow with all due civility, and 
iter a brief, awkward pause, ventured to inquire the name of the gen- 
tleman he had the honour of addressing’. 
_ “Tt is of little moment,” replied his extraordinary visitor; ‘‘ you are 
in dificulties, and it is in my power to assist you;” and so saying, he 
p in due form to untie, and “ sort out” his papers upon the table. 
a Louis looked on in silence, and sighing, bethought himself that 

he had been as constant in his attendance at lectures, and in the 
ri as at the billiard tables and gaming houses of the Palais Royale, 
® might have picked up law enough to have enabled him to involve a 
“sn which so many documents were necessary, in a yet deeper 





‘tate of mystification. - “ As it is,” thought he, ‘‘ the man will soon 


ver iy ignorance—so, as I have not yet practised, I’ll be honest, 
and tell him the truth at once.” ih 
ou need not trouble yourself to do that, Sir,” said the stranger. 
«y 0 do what, Sir,” interrogated Louis, ‘“‘ I did not say anything. . 
stil w that, my dear Sir,” observed the gentleman in the cloak, 
ny on himself with his papers, but it’s just the same thine.” 
rin what !” exclaimed the youth. ‘ Precisely so,” continued the 
‘ ger, “ there, they are all correct, I believe—so, my dear Sir, 
= were Saying” 
: pxcuse me, Sir,” said Louis, ‘‘ I was not saying anything.” 
hack ardon me, my dear young friend,” quoth the gentleman with the 
« weed papers, “ you talked of telling me the truth at once.” 
« on. I, Sir, only thought of doing so.” 
“The that’s all the same with us.” 
€n you're no lawyer, I’m sure,” replied the youth. 
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ie Not I,” my friend, “ but, really—I should be Sorry to a 
unpolite toa gentleman of your birth and talents ; yet the fact, how a 
is, that my engagements are just now exceedingly nadia. and 
pressing ; therefore, allow me, just to explain. This paper” ‘ia 
‘“ Confound this head-ache,” thought poor Louis to himself, « ]f | 
had gone to bed last night, instead of watching ov ’ 
table, and losing my” 

“ Pshaw! pshaw! smell this bottle,” said the stranger, politely 
handing a small exquisitely cut black glass bottle, which he took out of 
an ebony case. : 

The young gentleman did so, and felt “ powerfully refreshed ;” his 
head instantly appeared clearer, and his whole frame exhilirated. 

“* Mon Dieu?” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Monsieur, where did you buy that 
wonderful specific ?” 

‘‘ Hist!” ejaculated the stranger, ‘‘ Don’t swear, I entreat you. It 
is extremely disagreeable to me.” 

“ Well, then, I will not,” said Louis; ‘ but—pray inform me. 
Poor little Louise! and Adele! and the Comtesse! why they'd adore 
me, if I could but procure for them such a specific. Pray, Monsieur, 
I conjure you, in the name of”—— 

“* Stop!” cried the other, starting from his chair, “ not a word more. 
There, there, I make you a present of the bottle, case and all. I ma- 
nufactured it myself for the use of particular friends only.” 

‘< T'll give you a thousand franes for the recipe,” exclaimed Louis. 

‘“¢ Where will you find the money?” asked the stranger, coolly set- 
tling himself back in his chair, like a man who has found his ’vantage 
ground. 

‘Where, indeed!” groaned poor Louis. Then, having rested his 
head awhile upon his empty palm, he bethought him that something 
might be made of the stranger’s papers, and therefore addressed himselt 
to business. 

‘‘ T should now ask your pardon, Sir,” said he, “ for talking of ah 
fumes ; I accept this bottle as a token of amity between us, and now ! 
ve are si és is what I wish. 

‘ Good!” observed the gentleman in black, “ that 1s W nie 
I am a plain man—(somewhat plain, I must confess, thought hae 
—well—that’s nothing. I wish to act handsomely by you; ere 
taken a great fancy to you, and you are over head-and-ears . 0 
have a hopeless love affair—have neglected your studies—oflended J 
uncle—shattered your constitution” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the youth. “ If you say tha 
said the gentleman in black, I shall take my departure. 
before that I objected to swearing.” 

Diable, then!” cried Louis. ‘nch of 

“< That’s better,” quoth his companion, smiling and taking rat him), 
blackguard, (which an Irish gentleman, in a passion, had giv 
out of a black tortoiseshell box, handed it politely to our 7 sali go to 

“‘ No, Sir,” said the latter, sternly, “ you and your snu is 
h— together.” , x to 

“* Precisely so,” calmly observed the stranger, returning the bo 
his pocket, but not offering to move from his chair. 
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’ cried the enraged young Frenchman, 
Sir, what you mean by intruding upon 
with the repetition of all my misfortunes ? 
Who and what the devil are you ?” 
« Prtisly so, as I told you before,” replied the unruffled stranger. 
« Precisely what? I don’t understand you. You may be the devil 


«This is a little too much,’ 
starting upon his legs, ‘< tell me, 
ny privacy, and insulting me 


himself, for ought I know.” 

« Precisely so,” was the reply. 

« You don’t mean to say you really are the” 

“ Precisely so. We have an objection to plain yes and no.” 

“Then you are a lawyer after all.” 

“NotI, though I confess I have practised occasionally :—but, pshaw ! 
this is a waste of time. I know your troubles and difliculties ; would 
help you through them, if you would allow me. I have money to any 
amount at my disposal and immediate command, as you may Satisfy 
yourself;” and he threw a large black morocco leather pocket book 
upon the table, where it instantly burst open from the extension of (to 
poor Louis’s eyes) an innumerable quantity of billets de banque, for 
500 franes each. “‘ And as for gold,”—and he began to draw from his 
breeches pocket a black satin purse, to which Louis thought there would 
be no end, so singularly did it appear to elongate itself, as the stranger 
continued to tug it from its dark abode, till it- had attained the full 
extent of a Flemish ell. Yet, in his hands, it appeared light as the 
eiderdown, till having placed it carefully on the table, the weight of the 
gold within rent asunder its silken prison, and a large quantity of 
louis dors rolled out upon the table. 

Louis looked first at the immense wealth before him, then at his 
"sitor; again at the gold and notes; and so on, alternately, about half 
— times, ere he found himself capable of uttering even an ex- 
“amation of surprise. And each time his eyes rested upon the stran- 
ers countenance he discerned some new charm of feature and ex- 
3 and he at length decided that he had never before seen so 
Pertectly elegant, agreeable, interesting, well-bred, and accomplished 
gentleman ; and wondered how he could for an instant have considered 
ns plain man, 
ut It's always the way, strangers think me anything but handsome: 
wna: we get more intimate, my society becomes more and more 
be we, 80 that at last my friends are ever endeavouring to imitate 
be in all their actions and pursuits: but you'll know more about that 
and bye,” 
“a had by this time made up his mind that his visitor was 
plication ¢ "7 his Infernal Majesty, and would instantly have made ap- 
the titles op Patron saint, and as many more as he could recollect 
not been “ without looking into his calendar upon the subject, had it 
worehe “€ the dazzling gold, which he somehow or other instinctly 
he he ed would vanish from his sight at the sound of their names. 
ad said his pater noster that morning, what now lay before 
vould he not, most assuredly, the sort of temptation from which he 
wa ave dreamed of imploring deliverance. The dark, middle-aged 
initey -; Saw the gold “enter into his soul,” and let it work 
Y im silence for a short time, watching his victim’s coun- 
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tna ve and ane ing dinners, wy a 

“< Well, Monsieur le Baron,” ejaculated he at length, “ perh 

: Soeny — perhaps the 
trifle you see on the table may be of some little service to you?” 

“Tam no Baron,” observed Louis. 

‘“¢ So much the worse.” 

_“T know that well enough,” rejoined Louis, testily, and heaved ; 
sigh, as he thought of the fair Emilie, and her most perpendicular 
father, the Comte de Tien a la Cour. 

“ It’s your own fault,” continued the gentleman in black, bustling up 
to the table and opening a paper; ‘‘ you have but to sign this docu. 
ment, and what you see on the table is but a trifle when compared 
with the riches you may command; _ beside, uninterrupted healtli, and, 
indeed, whatever you wish for; since money, you know, my dear friend, 
carries all before it.” 

*« And pray, Sir,” asked Louis, influenced, as he afterwards declared, 
merely by curiosity, but determined not to sign the paper upon any 
terms, ‘‘ what may be the contents of that document ?” 

‘“¢ A mere bagatelle; look it over yourself. Only to sin for a single 
second this year—two seconds the next—to double it the third, and 
so on with each succeeding year. I say the penalty amounts, in fact, 
to nothing ; for the truth is, you will sin for a much longer period an- 
nually if you do not sign it, to say nothing of the crimes which poverty 
and desperation may drive you to commit.” So saying, he threw the 
paper carelessly towards poor Louis, and betook himself to his black- 
guard, with due gentlemanly nonchalance. 


The youth read—“ Sin for a second in the first year, two seconds 
the second,” then looked at the gold. ‘‘ Let me see,” said he, calculating, 
*¢ that will be four seconds the third year—eight seconds the fourth— 
sixteen seconds the fifth—thirty-two seconds the sixth, wad" 

‘¢ Exactly so,” said the gentleman in black, interrupting him, “that 
is about a minute in the course of the whole six years. And, beside, 


you have committed 
over and above the 
So that you see not 


you'll observe a clause, by which all the sins 
before, and all that you may in future commit, 
stipulated agreement, will be taken into account. 
even a hermit need live more immaculately.” 

‘TI must confess you are very liberal,” observed young Desonges, 
doubtingly. 

‘¢ You'll always find me most liberal,” said the other, handing a pen 
across the table. | 

“ Stop! stop! Let me read the whole paper first.” 

Oh, by all means! You'll find all correctly expressed. 

Louis ascertained the manner in which he was to obtain gine 
plies of money, so long as the stipulations in the contract were fu : iL 
—‘* any amount” was specified—he had committed sins a - 
ready, he well knew, to wipe off the score for many years to rer of 
say nothing of those which, in the common course of events, meek 
necessity ensue. The dream of unlimited riches, tmohe dt - 
bounded pleasure, was intoxicating ; but yet a something he ail 4 
how to define, prompted him to hesitate. At this critical ert hich 
noise arose in the anti-room. There was a war of words, amit ™ 
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the voice of a marchand tailleur, (from whose “ magasin” 
d been supplied with divers “ habits, redingottes, gilets, 


. for which payment had been oft and again demanded, and 
we I ais) padpcusioninont. Threat had succeeded threat, and 


ters were now approaching to a crisis. 
7” How much does the fellow want ?” asked the gentleman in black. 


« Three thousand livres,” replied Louis. 


dian was heard 
poor Louis ha 





the 





" « Pshaw! an insignificant trifle; call him in and pay him—merely 
» get rid of his impertinence.—There—throw your capote over the 
up rest of the money —there are five thousand.’ | 
u- « Your generosity overpowers me,” exclaimed the astonished Louis, 
ed taking up the pen, “‘ There, Sir, I have signed the paper.”’ 
d, « Good!” (reading) ‘ Louis Desonges,’ perfectly correct; and there, 
d, ny good friend, is the counterpart, signed by myself—it’s a singular 
hand—perhaps you may not be able to decipher it—indeed my sig- 
, nature is frequently, I have been told, taken for that of some of your 
y great men. But, no matter; if it answers their purpose I believe they 


dont care much for that, nor I either, to tell you the truth. However 
, | must be off, having a little business just now to transact in London.” 
“Stop, my dear Sir,” exclaimed Louis, whose fancy being now 
relieved from the terrors of a jail, was once more on the gue vive. 
“You promised me the recipe for that perfume. We must not forget the 
dies, There’s poor Adele suffers sadly from the head-ache, and the 
lovely Comtesse, and” 
_“Ah—I know what you would say,” replied the gentleman in black, 
interrupting him, and taking a black-edged paper from the bundle, 
which he had again tied up with black tape; ‘‘ they are almost all fond 
of such things. —- There —you will find what they will think inestimable 
recipes for perfumes, patches, rouge, distilled waters, and all that sort 
of thing. Tam the original inventor of them all.” 
: bo devil you are!” exclaimed Louis. 
is tecisely so. And let me tell you I’ve derived no little advantage 
refrom. Not that I began to introduce them with that intent ; for, 
lo say the truth, I had not then become so well acquainted with the 
dllies and infatuation of mankind: but, the fact is, I hate to see a 
a woman in her own undisguised charms and beauty. She always 
nds me of angels, whose existence I am anxious to forget. Some 
‘mong you, who have not yet adopted the use of my nostrums, still 
Pa the form of beings whom | once saw in the presence of ONE 
"hom I dare not name.” 
allusion recalled poor Louis to his senses. He shuddered at the 
.. collection of what he had done ; and, clasping his hands together, 
Mon Din his eyes toward heaven, and fervently ejaculated, “ Oh! 
leu!” 
wie he turned to look for his sable companion, he was gone. If he 
~ een allowed time for reflection, his-thoughts would have been most 
his ; but a violent knocking ‘at the door helped to awaken him from 
Whose am, : The door burst open, and in stalked the identical tailor, 
entré had been announced with so much clamour. Louis had, 
ai unconsciously, pocketed the five thousand livres, and his capote 
Cealing the rest of his riches, the scene appeared to the tailor’s eye 
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as denuded and poverty-stricken as usual. 


; A F 
ticularly if in Paris), flies from grave to ga yo renchman, (pa. 


y, with more volatility th 
of the law now before i 
ith an air of gay defiance, 


any other mortal; and Louis, having no fear 
eyes, threw himself back in his chair, and, w 
demanded the intruder’s business. 

“ Look ye, Monsieur,” replied the man of ‘shreds and patches,” «“ 
mind is made up; I have two officers in the next room. 
you were last night, throwing away my money at rouge et 
parcel of demi-soldes and pauvre diables.” 

‘« Never mind, Snip,” said Louis, laughing ; “ good luck must come at 
last, if we do but persevere.” 

‘What! and you dare to insult me, too!” ejaculated the enraged 
tailor. ‘‘ Come in, my friends, and do your duty. There is your pri- 
soner.” . 

The officers advanced, like automata, mechanically bowing to our 
hero, ere they made him eaptive. The tailor, at this moment, seized 
hold of the capote, and was in the act of taking it up, and exclaiming 
how much it had cost him, when his attention was arrested by the sight 
of a small portion only of Louis’s wealth ; but sufficient to change en- 
tirely the character of his countenance and tone. He let the capote 
drop, and fell back against the wall, with looks of almost reverential awe 
and dismay, stammering a thousand of apologies. 

‘“‘ If you’ve made out your bill, Sir,” said Louis, in a most dignified 
style, ‘‘ write a receipt.” Then throwing a louis to each of the ofhcers, 
he continued,—‘ Pray, gentlemen, accept that trifle for the trouble this 
fool of a bourgeois has occasioned you. I wished only to make him 
wait a little while for his money, as a punishment for his impertinence, 
and the infamous manner in which he has frequently made my clothes, 
and kept me waiting till the last moment, when J was going to a party. 
_ They bowed—looked at each other—bowed again ;—and, bowing, Te- 
treated backward, as though from the presence of Majesty, till the . 
was safely gained. The tailor advanced, in the same lowly attitude, 
wrote the “‘ acquit,” as well as he was able ; made another humble 
logy ; received his money, and bowed himself backward, after his quo 
dam associates. . Te 

Left to himself, Louis hummed a tune from the last new opera, | 
flected that what was done could not be undone ; and ersecne wa 
therefore, not worth while to reflect at all. To keep all clear pin 
year, he resolved to go and commit his moment of sin wey ath 
Where he went, or what he did, has not been recorded, a wt this 
certain that there was no complaint of his not having duly fu 
contract for many years afterward. ; 

About the ROE that this adventure occurred to spec 
at Paris, there was a young gentleman in the city of Lon rie besi 
father, dying, left behind him a considerable sum of ready mgs pa 
a flourishing West India trade, by strict attention to whic carpe? 
had been amassed. Charles Maxwell was just of age. He ce avery 
a good education, in the first place, from his father, and wre se al et 
handsome allowance, by which he was enabled to keep 7 count 
good society, whilst the old gentleman stuck close to the 
house and the Exchange, and kept “all right.” 
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he died, his son, taking a wider range, neglected his busi- 
wre die whole of his mercantile affairs to his clerks ; and the 


_ was, that in less than two years he was on the eve of 


consequence 


- uring in the Gazette. . . 
ia itical juncture, too, he had fallen in love; a contingency 


cri 
pry had occurred somewhat earlier, might possibly have made 
bin more careful of his own concerns, and saved him from the tempta- 
tion which awaited him. In sad and sober mood, he sat occupied in a 
nanner to which he had been but little accustomed, namely, in melan- 
choly contemplation, in his own private counting-house, when the gen- 
tleman of whom we have already spoken, suddenly made his appearance, 
with his black coat, waistcoat, inexpressibles, and stockings, black cloak, 
black bag, black-edged papers, tied with black tape, black smelling- 
bottle, snuff-box and blackguard, in the same style as when he visited 
the poor law student at Paris, not forgetting the needful black pocket- 
bok, and long elastic black silk purse. A similar scene took place to 
that which befel the young Frenchman, excepting that Charles Max- 
well’s decision was accelerated by the arrival of a lot of “‘ returned 
acceptances,” in lieu of one long tailor’s bill: It were hard to say 
whether the English or the French gentleman was most elated by his 
sudden accumulation of wealth, and unexpected escape from disgrace. 
One dreamed of horses, dogs, wines, houses, &c. &c.; the other of 
operas, dancers, rouge et noir, titles, &c. &c. One resolved to forsake 
the counting-house; the other resolved to forsake the law; thereby 
clearly evincing that the heart of neither was engaged in the pursuit for 
which he had been destined, a fact which perhaps it would have been 
better if their parents could have ascertained, ere they had 


- 


i ‘* Lashed them to that oar 
Which thousands, once lashed fast to, quit no more.” 


When the bargain was concluded between young Charles and his 
new ally, he politely asked him to stay and dine with him. ‘“ Excuse 
i ae I take,”—and he rang the bell, which was immediately an- 
ls ya footman. Dinner was ordered, and a wondering clerk 

= to his no less wondering bankers with the sum of one hundred 
bess pounds, and a verbal message, that he had received their note, 

should not trouble them for the “‘ discounts” mentioned yesterday. 
Me es tete-a-téte, passed off delightfully between the new acquaint- 
shen ene gentleman in black drank his wine freely, and bottle 
a ttle of the old supernaculum appeared and disappeared with 
ae <i celerity. Charles talked of what he would do, and where 
elite - 80; and how he would astonish the natives, and purchase an 
pe in the country, and buy himself into parliament; whereat the 

gentleman gave a singular proof of his satisfaction, which, had it 
re nthat “ wine worketh wonders,” would probably have broken up 
inde party. “ What is that moving and rustling about behind you, 

‘your cloak?” exclaimed Charles, gazing stupidly, as a drunken 

often does when staring at something going on before him which 

amnot exactly understand. ‘Oh! it’s only my tail, which I’m 
» Teplied his guest, ‘‘ It’s a way we have whenever we are 


*ry much pleased.” “‘ Oho! old gentleman!” observed Charles, 
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“then you enjoy yourself, eh? you take my jokes, eh? 
wag, eh? 

‘* Yes,” drily, replied his companion, ‘ I wag my tail.” 
hiccupping ; “ but the fact 
we have many Ways, almost 


youre a bit of y 


‘« It’s monstrously droll,” added Charles, 
is, my comical, old Mr. What-dy’e-call-em, 
as whimsical, among ourselves.” 

“¢ If you object to my custom ” said the gentleman of the black, 
rustling cloak, bowing politely— 

“Oh, by no means,” replied Charles,” Sport your opossum as you 
please ; only, none of your long t-a-l-e-s. Ha! ha! A devilish plea- 
sant conceit! isn’t it, old boy; come fill your glass. I always hated 
long stories ; don’t you ?” 

‘‘ Why, not precisely so,” answered the other, filling his glass ; “ for 
the fact is, that I invented them.” 

About this time it was, that Charles’s speech began to announce that 
he was “‘ overtaken ;” and he never could remember how or when he and 
his sable ally parted. Something there was floating in his recollection 
about having been in the streets; and of a row; anda sort of a mill ;— 
but the particulars he could not recal. The black smelling-bottle, in 
the black ebony case, instantly dispersed the unpleasant effects of his late 
debauch ; but it was not intended to enable him to reflect clearly on the 

St. ; 
The next morning he paced his room, after breakfast, endeavouring to 
settle, withm his own mind, some plan of operation, by which he might 
reap the most perfect enjoyment of the golden harvest. before him. From 
this reverie he was aroused by the entrance of his late father's peed 
tial clerk, with an arm-full and a bag-full of papers. Charles — " : 
honest anxiety expressed in his countenance, and at once resolved to 
make him happy. hid, 

_“ Take a seat,” Mr. Ledger, said he, ‘‘ I wished to pot ina me ar 
ness.” ‘ Indeed, Sir,” ejaculated the astonished clerk. : ni Tt ae 
repeated Charles, seating himself at the table, “ for I'm o ¥ te a 
in an hour.” “ My dear Sir,” said Mr. Ledger, imploringly, © dential 
intreat you. The supply you obtained yesterday was most whee « 
fam delighted that you have yet such friends left; but 1t must | ef 
paid, and the concerns of the house are, I am sorry to cy Wh at do | 
found the concerns of the house!” exclaimed Charles. aiid 
hear !” ejaculated Ledger ! “ Alas! alas! my dear Sir, they red sill 
confounded ; and yet, if we could but obtain assistance for a pind re 
only, and you would leave off drawing such heavy bills on yo : P ink 
account” “‘ What, then,” asked Charles, ‘‘ do you really 
such a beggarly concern worth carrying on.” blood 
ie Begeaity | Sir,” said Ledger, rising from his seat, and cea 
in his body apparently rushing to his face; “Sir! if any "d live to see 
had dared ; but you are his son Oh! that | ae respects” 
the day! My poor dear master! no man named him but wit <hausted, om 
Here the poor fellow was utterly overpowered, and sinking, & and look 
the chair, sobbed like a child. Charles caught the apr ee! mei 
at his father’s humble friend, with feelings far different from to ] roduce: 
the money now at his command was intended by the donor © P 


: a. he ° . d uantum 
He certainly was not at that moment committing his stipulate¢ 4 
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” said he, at length, ‘‘ I most earnestly intreat your 

having trifled with your feelings; but the fact is, | have made up 
pe Oh, don’t say so, my dear Sir,” said the clerk, inter- 
ys him, from dread of the termination of his sentence, “ Just look 
gy TS and, if the loan you obtained so miraculously can be 


ese papers — 
“aa bar for a few months, and you will only—in moderation— 
n’t take my freedom amiss— we may still go on—and the 


Sir—pray do 
profits are—have been—will be, I pledge my word— ample— more 
‘han sufficient for all that any gentleman could —that is, ought —-don't 
te offended, I intreat you, Sir.” ‘‘ Not I,” replied Charles, ‘“ I’m glad 
to hear you give so good an. account of the concern, as you call it. For 
ny own part, it is no concern of mine now. If you think it worth your’s, 
take itand welcome. As for me, thank God —no—I don’t exactly mean 
| tht—but the fact is, I can do very well without it.” Poor Ledger’s 
eyes and mouth were wide open, though he doubted much if that could 
be the’case with his ears :— but the reader shall not be troubled with an 
attempt to describe his feelings. Suffice it to say, that he would not 
) accept more than a small share of the profits, the remainder to be duly 
in caried to the credit side of his young master’s account in the “‘ private 
le kdger.” Asa matter of course, he was to manage the whole affair as 
he thought fit; and, as a matter of course with Charles Maxwell, he 
troubled him not with any more large drafts, nor asked for a farthing 
0 of the profits; all which, surprised and perplexed Mr. Ledger, who 
t endeavoured to account for the circumstance, by supposing that the young 
man had discovered some stock which his late father had privately in- 
! vested, or that some mining shares, which had been put by as worthless, 
; lad tured up trumps; or that he had got a prize in the lottery, or— 
| nshort he could not exactly make it out. So he dipped his pen in the 
nkstand, and stuck to his desk ; consoling himself with the reflection, 

Pre: was preparing a haven in which his young master and bene- 

. — find shelter, whenever he should be driven in by the storm. 

aa as been already stated that Charles Maxwell was in love, and 
foo upon his own authority. He said so, he thought so—and 

jt when riches poured in upon him as a flood, he went to Melton first 


~then came to London, and 


Ran each extreme of folly through; 
And lived with half the town, 


Jet never allowed his mind to dwell upon the charms of Clara Haul- 
ape the old Admiral’s daughter, with whom he had danced and fallen 
i Ne in the regular way, at a Leicester ‘‘ county ” ball. The fact 
can no time, for men of pleasure never have, “ provided always,’ 

th awyers have it, that they are provided always with money and 
te: When either of these fall short, your mere men of pleasure 
tion twaddlers, and have time enough to weary themselves and their 
Which by all manner of wearisome ways, and ill-supported pretensions. 
viedo tion Should any reader doubt, let him go to Bath and learn 






of sin. “ Mr. Ledger, 


To travel abroad gives a man an air, say some folks, and Charles 

é ae went off, therefore, to breathe and bring home some foreign 

‘ Mere it may be as well to dkserve, by way of avoiding difficulties 
2G / 
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hereafter, that the time of which we write was some year or two befy 
the Revolution, so called, as the French say, “ par excellence,” bec s 
it was the vilest, the most sanguinary, and the most fearful and - 
tensive in 1ts consequences, of any on the records of either ancient or 
modern history. The reader need scarcely be told it is the French 
revolution of 1790 to which we allude. 

Charles, of course, went first to Paris, and there, almost of course 
became acquainted with Louis Desonges ; for it was barely possible tha 
two young men, possessing the unlimited command of money, however 
different might be their habits, should not come into contact when pur- 
suing some of the innumerable follies and pleasures of that most foolish 
and pleasurable metropolis. 

When an Englishman is in Paris, whatever may be his natural taste 
or propensity, he must see every thing ; and, with this laudable spirit of 
inquiry, Charles Maxvell betook himself to a notorious gambling-hows, 
though he had not the smallest taste for such amusements, ‘Louis 
Desonges happened to be there at the time, and was interesting himself 
as much in the game as a man could possibly do to whom it was per- 
fectly immaterial whether he lost or won. ‘The air of gaiety and nov- 
chalance with which he paid several heavy losses attracted the English- 
man’s attention, and after a few minutes they betted together, won, 
lost, paid and received immense sums, with such utter carelessness and 
good humour, as astonished each other, and made the bystander 
imagine that their bets were fictitious, and made for some sinister, 
though (strange to say among Parisian adepts) undiscernible purpose. 
Under this impression, all play was at a stand; and Charles, after ex- 
changing cards with his new friend, walked off with bills t6 the amount 
of about two million and a half of livres, that is, in English money, 
about a hundred thousand pounds, leaving his antagonist without the 
smallest symptom of the “ desespoir,” so common to all, but more par- 
ticularly to French gamesters. The next morning Charles felt, that, 
notwithstanding the yeung Frenchman’s gaiety and admirable exon 
of mind the preceding night, the loss of such a sum must be his ut 
ruin ; and, therefore, with the most philanthropic intention of pec 
his winnings by making some foolish bet, he ordered his a 
drive to the Rue de I’Université, where he found the young gam «it 
home, in his own most splendid hotel. The whole penne 
silken curtains, sofas, and chairs—the silken silence of the — . 
statues—paintings—books in the most splendid bindings avies 
battalia, while some half dozen were thrown carelessly on mete 
like the most exquisitely dressed among the brave after an ore Chal, 
—all—all breathed of wealth. ‘‘ Good Heavens!” erypens excuse 
‘and J, for the gratification of a mere whim, for / have not t a for 
of other men, have perhaps destroyed this young mans sre ike 
ever — his father’s grey hairs—his poor portionless sisters—t a Lany 
young unfledged birds, from the genial warmth of their as winds af 
nest, upon the sharp rocks of this world, while the blea 
adversity” 

The entrance of Louis Desonges here saved him t 
pleting his picture. Not a vestige of nocturnal, involuntary 
shaded his handsome and intelligent countenance. His ey® 


ble of com- 
he trou id vasit 


spark! 








Defore 
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‘at the sight of his new acquaintance, but it was unclouded 
teady brow that rises and falls, and wil tell, as if in spite of 
ow the gamester’s heart throbs, and warms, and grows cold. 
fuct was, Louis saw before him a rich young Englisman, a cha- 


with pleasure 
by the uns 
its owner, h 


acter with which he had long wished to be acquainted; but from their 
habitual reserve, (such, be it remembered, was then our national cha- 
neter), had ever been foiled in the attempt. He rushed across the 
wom, and warmly shook Charles by the hand. ; ar 

«He estimates my motive for coming,” thought the latter; “ "T's 
ell!” “ Have you breakfasted, so early?” asked Louis, gaily. ‘ No, 
ny good Sir,” was the reply ; the fact is, that my mind was somewhat 
measy about the affair of last night. You will excuse my bluntness, I 
trust, but’ we English” “¢ are strange fellows; I’ve always under- 
stood so: I want to see more of you ;—allons 4 dejeuner !—Ho! Au- 
guste! Roderique !—Who waits there ?—Is breakfast ready ?” 

Our heroes were ushered, by a petit-maitre out of livery, through a 
suite of rooms, adorned with an inattention to expense truly wonderful, 
until they arrived at a saloon, opening into a garden, from whence the 


perfumed air, and the light of heaven, were scientifically allowed ad- © 


mittance through verandas, Venetian blinds, lace and muslin curtains, 
ke, &c. In brief, all was ‘‘ superbe et magnifique.” ‘‘ Are you yet 
Frenchman enough to take our light wines at breakfast ?” asked Louis, 
is soon as they were seated. ‘‘ When we are at Rome ” replied 
Charles. “ Precisely so,” said Louis, ‘‘ It’s my way.” ‘‘ He has not 
list his appetite,” thought Charles. ‘‘ You don’t eat, my dear Sir,” 
observed Louis ;—‘ allow me my cook is generally thought to 
excel.—Are these kidnies in Champagne, Pierre? ‘‘ Oui, Monsieur !” 
replied a powdered lacquey, making a low obeisance. Louis recom- 
mended, and Charles ate; and Charles recommended, and Louis drank : 
neither caring about their health, which was secured to them by their 
ne friend; and each possessing, unknown to the other, a wonderful 
7 cut-glass bottle, in a black ebony case. Charles’s motive was to 
ae young Frenchman drunk ; and then to return him his money, 
nr him believe he had won it: while Louis, having now caught a 
the hype Englishman in his own house, was determined to understand 

! character of the nation to which he belonged ; and, imprimis, to 


tain how much one of them could eat and drink at a “ dejeuné a la 








to na « yhampaigne sparkled and disappeared, and Charles found courage 
tei to the affair of the preceding evening. Louis smiled, and said 
his ch keg ** Pardon me, my dear Sir,” observed Charles, drawing 
mention “Oser ; “such a sum must be something to any body.” ‘Don’t 
aay it,” said Louis; “I shall never miss it; and am glad it has 
into such hands as your’s.” ‘I'll bet you double the sum it’s more 
ling a are now worth in the world,” said Charles, bluntly, after swal- 
plied * half-pint bumper. ‘ Done!” exclaimed Louis. ‘‘ Done!’ re- 
going ¢ arles, The servants were ordered out of the room; and Louis, 
id ° 8 Secretaire, which stood in a recess, returned immediately, and 

; pay than the needful amount on the table. Charles was asto- 
he hes; and was about to pay, when a sudden thought struck him, and 
| ltated,  «« Never mind,” said Louis, ‘“‘ pay me when you like ; or 
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never: it is of no consequence.” ‘ On hono a 
Charles, ‘‘ is that pile of gold your own.” <“ lise = ad card 
have made it a rule never to feel offended at any amie ition : 
make. There’s my hand, and my honour pledged. Few ona be oa 
lose so wellas [ can. Indeed it would be strange if they.could.” « Th : 
it only remains for me to pay,” observed Charles, calmly ; and het rn 
out his black-morocco leather pocketbook for that purpose while Louis 
returned those he had taken from the secretaire, and brought from 
thence a certain specific for the dizziness which he found collecting 
his head. << I believe you'll find all right,” said Charles. “No dout.” 
replied the other, carelessly ; but I’d rather you should have won by 
Saint Louis!” he then thought within himself,—« I’ve heard much of 
English riches and prodigality, but this surpasses all I could have ima- 
gined ;” and he applied the nostrum to his nose. ‘ What do I see?” 
cried Charles,” feeling that his own lay safely at the bottom of his 
pocket. ‘‘ Where did you get that bottle?” <“ It was given me by 
a a friend ; I'll bet you double that sum upon the table, that 
there is not it’s fellow in France.” ‘‘ Done,” and ‘ done,” said each; 
and Charles produced his black bottle. They were examined, compared, 
and smelt to. ‘“‘ I have lgst,” said Louis; ‘“ It’s very odd;” and went 
again to the inexhaustible escrutoire for payment. Charles rolled the 
mass of papers together, and squeezed them into the black morocco 
pocket-book, aforesaid, which caught the eye of Louis, and caused him, 
in his turn, to exclaim, ‘‘ Where did you get that black-morocco book "” 
‘‘ Where I got this black elastic silk purse,” replied Charles ; beginning 
to haul out his riches, as the sailors do a cable. The secret was 
out. The two unfortunate young men snuffed up the contents of 
their two black cut-glass bottles, in two black ebony cases, till their 
heads were cleared from the effects of the wine; and then sat them- 
selves down to compare notes, and swear an everlasting friendship. 
‘“ Do you know what to do with that money on the table,” asked Louis, 
as they were going out; “‘ you know that is no part of your compatt, 
and, consequently, will not vanish at night, as that which is left out of 
what we demand during the day always does. That sum you won from 
me, and when it changes hands, you know———” “<A good idea! ex- 
claimed Charles, “ It’s the only money I ever won at play, and I did 
consider the difference. I see no reason why we should spare our ye 
acquaintance. Let me see ?—Oh! I have it. Excuse me, I'll a 
write a few lines, and send off the pacquet directly.’ anger tt 
he indited the first letter of business, with which he had ever trou 
Mr. Ledger, and sent therewith nearly five hundred thousand pout 
sterling. , | 





(To.be continued). 
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THE WIDOWED HEART. 


How oft does sorrow bend the head, 


Before we dwell among the dead! 
Logan. 


Sweet Vision of life’s early bliss! 
Com’st thou with looks of happiness, 
And glowing charms of young delight, 
To mock my fancy’s dreaming flight? 

So fondly loved—so sweetly won— 

And art thou then for ever gone! 

And what on earth remains behind 

To cheer the desart of the mind ! 

What wish can wealth or glory wake, 
Though once I prized them for thy sake! 
Is there no balm by Nature lent 

To heal the bonds that fate hath rent? 
Can Fancy’s power no spell combine 

To hide that parting look of thine ? 

No! Heaven the impious crime would chide 
If aught so dear on earth beside 

My soul could own—or ever part 

That sainted image from my heart ! 

Oh! Love can even from the grave 
Redeem, when Virtue fails to save— 
But wherefore glows his living spark 
With rapturous light—to set so dark ! 


I heard the tempest’s rising wrath— 

. But thou wert then to light my path ; 
And what had I from fate to fear 

_ While hope was new, and thou wert near ? 
While round us breathed Elysium’s bloom 
How could I heed the gathering gloom ? 
Sweet dwelt on mine thy melting eyes, 
Love's golden bow illumed the skies, 
And, dazzled by the enchanting ray, 
I thought the storm had passed away— 
Alas ! ’twas like the rainbow’s beam— 
Lost in the lightning’s lurid gleam ! 
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PAUL THE PROJECTOR. 


Our readers may implicitly rely upon the authenticity of the fl. 
lowing narrative ; although the individual to whom the events happened 
may have good reasons for wishing his full name to be withheld, We 
will, therefore, be content to call him by the style and title of Paul 
the Projector. 

To go back to the nursery adventures of the unhappy Paul, would 
scarcely, (whatever discoveries we might make), repay us for the trouble 
of the search. And the fact is, that the history of his infancy, like 
that of many. other great men, is involved in almost impenetrable ob- 
scurity. Even the anecdotes which were, doubtless, delivered with 
regard to him by his mother and his nurse, have long been forgotten, 
At school, however, it is certain that Paul began to display his incurable 
propensity to projecting. He was constantly making experiments for 
the invention of a new bird-trap, or a new cross-bow, or some other 
extraordinary implement, for every boyish purpose under heaven. At 
every possible game he was practically the worst player in the school: 
but then, upon the theoretical principles, he had, (as he conceived) 
formed some very wise notions of his own. Cricket was his peculiar 
study ; it is true, that he could never defend his wicket for a minute; 
but then he could always suggest some indisputable improvement in 
the shape of the bat. daze st 

As Paul entered upon the career of youth, his projecting propensities 
‘grew with his growth, and strengthened with his strength.’ He never 
saw a carriage without having some improvement to propose as to Ils 
construction, its colour, or its springs; although no wise person, who 
set the slightest value on his life, would ever trust himself to “s 
guidance of Paul, in any vehicle, for a moment. Moreover, in the 
“‘ history’’ and “ philosophy” of dancing—for in this age of —— 
we must use grand terms upon every occasion—he was a perite 
adept; of the sameness and want of inventive genius displayed in «“ 
English dances, he bitterly complained ; he would even talk * in vl 
ducing the Pyrrhic dance, the Romaic dance, and a thousand of ‘ 
dances, ancient and modern, with all sorts of steps, from all - . 
places: he had, beside, a magnificent project of making a nee me 
posite order of dancing out of them all. In the meantime, ¢ ‘ xvi 
mon dances which were practised in his youth, were quite beyon tonal 
he never went through a country-dance without a mistake, or peti? 
the evolutions of a reel without being in everybody’s way- rae 

These are trifling things ; but trifling things, as the pn 
only make up the sum of life, but are the best index 0 prs with 
Paul proceeded in his career—every: art arfd science supplie - ee 
matter for cogitation, and for a scheme. He laboured at a — ne rin- 
architecture, sculpture, and painting; he wished to improve the P 
ciples, and to enlarge their boundaries. ay before 

It was fortunate that the reign of alchemy had passed pe uredly 
the birth of Paul the Projector, otherwise, his existence woul mo b 
have been wasted in search of the philosopher’s stone, oF - se 


not 
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PAUL THE PROJECTOR. 


The time, however, was now arrived, when his various petty 


nt were either abandoned and forgotten, or concentrated and ab- 
sorbed in vast and splendid schemes of political and moral regeneration ; 


, thousand plans, one after another, crossed his soul, like the meteoric 
ashes of a northern sky, beautiful and bright—but impalpable, un- 
sibstantial, and fugitive. His friends were naturally anxious for him 
to appl himself to a particular profession ; for it was evident to them, 
that if the talents which he certainly possessed, were steadily employed 
upon any single subject, he might raise himself, with comparative ease, 
to eminence and wealth. . But Paul, alas! had other views ;—/Ae become 
amere drudge, and plod onwards along a beaten track with the com- 
non herd! They who gave him such advice might have excellent 
intentions, but they could comprehend neither the grasp of his intellect, 
nor the magnitude of his designs. 

Paul was an orphan; and among the friends on whom he principally 
depended was a rich uncle, who had gained his fortune by trade. Now 
it happened, in the course of time, that the tide of Paul’s finances was 
it its lowest ebb, and that at the same identical period he was in a fever 
of agitation to commence a most magnificent scheme, which required, 
at the outset, the moving power of certain funds, which he was unfor- 
tunately conscious could not be drawn, by any i. .iaginable device, 
fom his own pocket. He determined, therefore, to make an appli- 
cation, in the first instance, to the said uncle; but Paul felt at the 
noment, that the most sublime projector who ever schemed himself 
a rhe cuts but a sorry figure when he appears in the shape of 
ide " i - He, however, introduced himself to his relation, as he sat 
sida . “ desk, and began the conversation, as follows :—“ My dear 
be th ~ es often promised to assist me, and I feel assured, from 
nroniged ope ‘Indness,” —— <¢ Stop, Paul, —no mummery,— TI have 
ad ear forge fk and I will, as soon as you prove to me that I 
“You éuld « “ essential service. What is it that you want ?” 
lal sha’ pattie an eternal obligation upon me, if you would just 
leitba-diene sg hundred pounds. ‘‘ For what purpose, Paul?” “I 
not get. 9 Pre in ba head’ ——‘ Umph! I suspect that you will 

i adic omy tom me in furtherance of your scheme ; you have 
vy a piece a : —— in your head,— but what is it ? i ‘‘ I wish to 
what similar to uM. » for the purpose of forming an establishment some- 
sate of sociot r. Owen’s, at Lanark, where T may introduce a new 
v! How hy and a new system of education.” i God bless the 
modest ace | ate you, Paul?” «“ Three and twenty”——“< A pretty 
bisdiniént 9 me ee i, how do you expect to subsist in your new esta- 
my éhinions th h, by farming and manufactures, and by disseminating 
of farming 2” maria the medium of the press.” ‘ What do you know 
little” << So ; ot much.” ‘“ Of manufactures ? “« About as 
“No, Sir thought. You cannot buy land for nothing, Paul. 
put it into ete good land; but we wish to get some waste land, and 

i ts a tivation 3 So we shall confer a benefit on the country, by 
doubtf; € quantity of wholesome food.” ‘ Even that point is 

ul, Paul; the time may come when we shall hear of the necessity 
rowing lands th oe 
do von off out of cultivation. But Paul, what capital security 

, me for the repayment of my money?” ‘“ Oh, you might 
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have any share of the profits of the speculation.” “ Indeed! 

of the speculation! Now listen to me, Paul. A certain loss, a 
is equivalent to a certain loss, a loan of money to you, is a — 
but to be made a partner in one of your speculations by au mo 
have a share in the profits, is nothing more or less than ruin a ° 
and final. The largest fortune upon earth could not stand it: Pan 
Paul, let me give you a little wholesome advice, once for all. Be 3 
lawyer, be a parson, be a physician, be anything ; only be something 
Descend from the clouds, for one moment, and just consider what you 
are about. Writing is a bad trade, at least, so they tell me. You 
ought to be steadily engaged in some honourable profession, which vil 
not allow your head at any time to go woolgathering ; else, Paul, you 
will get connected with some profligate adventurer, who will make 
prey and booty of your simple enthusiasm, by stripping you of your 
fleece, and then leaving you to take care of your carcase. Within 
year, I suppose you will have schemed yourself into the King’s Bench; 
Paul, I will not hold out a helping hand to your ruin, by lending you 
a farthing.. You have heard my determination; I am busy with my 
accounts, and so good morning to you.” 

Paul, in whose composition, although there was much which was 
speculative, was nothing which was dishonest, immediately desisted 
from his scheme, when he found that he could not obtain the necessary 
supply of money from his uncle. He therefore changed his plan of 
operations, and wrote to the then existing administration, proposing a 
variety of schemes for the employment of the poor, the establishment 
of colonies, the liquidation of the national debt, the eradication of dis- 
eases, the prevention of crime, and sundry other projects, equally phi- 
lanthropic and impracticable. Truth, however, compels the statement, 
that he met with very little sucsess in his application to the ministers; 
he never received from them a letter of thanks, a letter even of ac- 
knowledgment, or perceived that they had made any use of any of his 
suggestions. 

We are now arrived at another important epoch in the life of Paul 
the Projector. Paul fell in love; this, perhaps, was the only thing 
which he ever did, without a scheme. But men can no more scheme 
themselves into love, than they can reason themselves out of it. Love, 
too, as has been observed, laughs at all dissimilarities in taste and cha- 
racter ; and delights in joining, by links of mutual attachment, soho 
with regard to whom there were a thousand reasons why they § “ne 
never come together. In one respect the love of Paul was nar 
he inspired the affection which he himself felt. But the sees 
of whom he was enamoured, were rich, plain, honest, straight- ad 
people, who at first could not regard him without evident we al 
and the young lady herself was more remarkable for strong . 
sense, than for high-flown and romantic notions ; and the “—— ein 
ambition was to enjoy the comforts and elegancies of life, in the * sigh 
way ; and confine her benevolence and charity to her immediate nels 
bourhood. . . to the 

It so happened, however, that, while Paul was uncertain ® ot 
issue of his suit, the anxiety, occasioned by an ardent passion» his 
sufficient excitement to his restless spirit; and not only drove 
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uiher projects from his mind, had even seemed to have obliterated 
tiem from his memory. Even his uncle-had some hopes of him: while 
ie father and mother of his intended bride were agreeably surprised in 
weing something like steadiness and sobriety, instead of the visionary 


ie of which they had so often heard. 

But alas! this halcyon calm was deceitful and short-lived. The good 
ar of Paul was not destined long to remain in the ascendant. His 
evil genius, like the devils of old, soon returned, and took possession of 


in When security had succeeded to doubt—when he knew that he 


“You 
io was loved—his inveterate habit of scheming seized hold of his mind 
will wan. One day, at dinner, he shocked his intended mother-in-law be- 
you yond description, by stating, that in his family he should wish to intro- 
ea duce a strictly vegetable diet ; as he had just discovered, that the use 
our ofanimal food rendered the blood gross and impure, instilled a savage 
Na ferocity into the human character, and was, in short, the main cause of 
h: all the vice and misery under the sun. 
ou This was bad enough, but ‘‘ worse remained behind.” On a fine 
ny evéning, in July, when the earth was green beneath their feet, and the 
heavens blue and cloudless above them, Paul was enjoying a long and 
as interesting conversation with his mistress, free from the fear of intru- 
d sion or interruption. In that evil hour, he gave the reins to the warmth 
y of his imagination and the expansion of his soul ; he had heated himself 
f wth talking of the depravity and wretchedness which prevail in all 
A existing societies of Europe; and he at length hinted at the formation 


ofa colony, with a few friends, in some remote settlement, where they 
might carry their own views into execution—where they might realize 
1 actual life the poetic descriptions of Arcadia, and return to the pri- 
—e simplicity,-and happiness of mankind. Alas! the 
a den glance, with which Orpheus looked back upon the half- 
as Eurydice, was not more fatal than this unfortunate sugges- 
at per Paul to his betrothed bride. It struck upon her ear like 
What of departed hopes; her countenance fell, and became blank. 
Ro ema the comfort of a substantial, stone-built tenement ; the 
sadied Pleasures of an English drawing-room, and the society of old 
ren on friends, for such a state of exile, as he proposed, considered 
and at its best, without taking into the account the inconveniencies 
; Sm which would probably, and almost inevitably attend it! 
pial a4 idea—the very probability of such a thing, was infinitely too 
Was j a trial of her love, and of her forbearance. She asked him if he 
_ tearnest. “In earnest,” repeated the unsuspecting Paul ; “‘ cer- 
m c. am in earnest.” An altercation ensued ; begun in dangerous 
notions ess, and ending in an irreparable breach. Paul defended his 
tillery ; ‘a young lady overwhelmed them and him with all the ar- 
rani % a and all the readiness of female wit. Paul was 
sides th the lady was angry; reproach followed reproach, and on both 
may a unkind things were precipitately said, which, although they 
.» Mutually forgiven, always leave behind them an impression and 
the oe In the end, the unhappy suitor was disearded for ever; and 
Young lady was congratulated by her friends on her fortunate 

This Thus ended the loves of Paul the Projector. 
disappointment was a grievous blow: and he endeavoured to 
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banish the recollection of it, by devoting himself more entirely than 

to the meditation of mighty projects. But Paul was poor: hi - 
was tired and disgusted with his follies ; and the mournfyl antic on 
of that worthy relation seemed about to be fulfilled. Paul was iavthabie 
debt, and sometimes, as he was rapt and absorbed in his brightest drea rs 
of reforming the universe, and diffusing plenty and happiness leita 
nations he had never beheld, a single, loud, determined rap at ~ 
door would at once awaken him from his trance, recal him to @ Sense 
of his real situation, and his real wants—until his soul was depressed and 
sickened by that benumbing anxiety, with which low petty cares, daily and 
unavoidable distresses, must weigh, at last, upon an ardent and visionary 
spirit. Often, when he had caught a glimpse of some new project for 
the improvement of society, and the regeneration of millions, his 
reverie was disturbed, the charm broken, the illusion destroyed, by the 
appearance of one stern, importunate creditor, whom he was thought- 
lessly defrauding, and perhaps contributing to ruin. 

These things, however, could not again and again occur, without at 
length opening his eyes, and compelling him to perceive the error of his 
ways. Paul has, therefore, retired upon a small annuity to a remote 
part of the country, where he weans himself by degrees from the earth 
and its eoncerns; where he reflects, with a sigh, that men of the best 
intentions may become useless and even mischievous, for want of sober 
views and temperate discretion;—where he laments over the vanity of 
human projects ; and where he declares the utter decay of all his hopes, 
that the world will ever be better than it is, or that any beneficial 
change can be effected in the moral, political, or social condition of 
mankind. 


Such is a true account of a few passages of the life of my friend, 
Paul the Projector. J. 8. B. 





~~ — 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


Forcer! ’tis sure the sternest word 
That human lips e’er utter’d yet ; 
Nor is a sound of misery heard, 
So dire as that one word—forget! 


O never can Affection’s voice 
Pronounce that sound of sad regret ; 

Nor lips that Love hath bade rejoice, 
Give utterance to that word—forget ! 


Yet, if my lip, with stern control, 
Could breathe the word so hated yet; 

Ah, never can thine Ellen’s soul 
Pronounce, sweet love, that word—forget ' 











THE LANTERN IN THE CASTLE-YARD.* 


Ix avery wild and remote region of the Scottish Highlands, ve npr or 
a rocky height, an old fortress. One stormy evening, in harvest, its lord iooke 

om his window into the darkness, and over the well-guarded court of the 
astle towards the opposite hills, where the tops of the trees, still visible, 
nstled and waved in the dark blue heavens. ‘The rivulet in the valley sent 
forth a wild and strange sound, and the creaking weathercocks clattered and 
brawled as if chiding the storm. 

The scene and the hour were congenial to the mind of the lord of the castle. 
He was no longer the mild and indulgent master. His only daughter had fled 
from the fortress with a handsome youth, far inferior to her in birth, but a 
sweeter singer and harp player than any inhabitant of the wide highlands ; and 
soon after this flight, the lover was found dashed to pieces in the bottom of a 
rocky valley, into which, in the darkness of the night, he had fallen. There- 
upon, the daughter, by an unknown pilgrim, sent a letter to her father, saying, 
that night having robbed her of her lover, her eyes were open to her fault; that 
she had retired to a convent to do the most severe penance; and that her 
father would never see her more. From this event, the lord of the castle had 
become almost . hedereg as the surrounding rocks, and as unfeeling as the 
stony pavement of his old fortress. 

As he now looked from the window, he saw in the castl¢-yard a lantern, 
wen moments and forwards, as if in the hand of some one, who with tot- 

nng steps stole across the area. 

Angrily he called out, “ who goes there ?” for his domestics had strict orders 
to admit no one within the walls; and since the flight of the young lady, these 
iy sognente so much more rigid, that it seemed as if lifeless statues 

weit within. 
; To the lord of the castle there came a soft voice, “An old, old woman,” it 
a ie nlp some food, noble knight.” But the humble demand was impetu- 
a Spy Vagrant ! witch! were the appellations showered upon the beggar ; 
week aoe she did not immediately retire, but reiterated her petition, with a 
bis b wt ough weak voice, the knight, in the wildness of his wrath, called on 
ie sie hounds to hunt the beggar-woman away ; wildly did the ferocious 
mau forth, but scarcely had they approached the old woman, when she 
a . strongest and fiercest with a slender wand. won domestics, — 
owling he re ee ot raging dog would tear her in ate . - 
’ ers laid themselves down whining before the 
kh Again the lord of the castle urged them on ; but they only howled, 
ae ey and lay still. A strange shuddering seized him, which redoubled 
the old woman raised her lantern on high, and her long white hair ap- 
claime deme in the storm, while, in a sad and threatening voice, she ex- 
Trembi; ou in the heavens who see’st and hearest. 
tive he ing the knight retired from the window, and ordered his people to 
t what she demanded. The domestics, frightened at the apparition, 
while some food without in a basket, and then secured the doors; all the 
the pea prayers, until they heard the strange old woman carry away 
tiously after “ she stepped out of the castle gates, the hounds moaned mys- 
r. 
‘om this time, regularly, every third eyening, the lantern was seen in the 
yard; and no yaaes a its aiaee twinkling begin to be visible through 
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the darkness, and the light steps heard to totter softl 
the lord of the castle hastened back from the wind 
out the basket of food, and the hounds moaned sorr 
ee: 

ne day—it was now the beginning of winter, the knight follow 
in the wildest part of the mountains. : Suddenly his hanhile Pe on 
height, and expecting a good capture, at the risk of imminent danger he ore 
his shuddering horse over the slippery stony ground. Before a cavern ~ 
middle of the ascent, the hounds stood still ; but how felt the knight, when -" 
figure of a woman stept to the mouth of the abyss, and with a stick drove back 
the dogs! From the long silyery locks of the woman, as well as from the rest. 
less and low moaning of the hounds, and his own internal feelings, he soon 
perceived that in this drear spot the lantern-bearer stood before him. 

Half frantic he turned his horse’s head, buried his spurs in its side, and gal- 
ome down the steep, accompanied by the yelling hounds, towards the 
castle. 

Soon after this strange occurrence, the lantern was no longer seen in the 
court of the castle. They waited one day—several days—a whole week passed 
over; but the apparition was no longer seen. If its first appearance had 
alarmed the lord of the castle and his domestics, its disappearance occasioned 
them still more consternation. They believed the former indicated some dreadful 
event, which the latter betokened to be near. On the knight this anticipation 
had a most terrible effect ; he became pale and haggard, and his countenance 
assumed such a disturbed appearance, that the inmates of the castle were of 
opinion that the apparition gave warning of his death. It was not so. 

One day, as was his custom, the knight rode to the chase ; and in his present 
distraction of mind, he approached, unawares, that part of the country where 
the old woman with the white hair had appeared to him, and which place he 
from that time had carefully avoided. 

Again the dogs sprung up the height, howling and looking fearfully into the 
cavern. The affrighted baron in vain called them back. They stood as if 
fascinated on the dreadful spot ; but on this occasion no one appeared to chase 
them away. They then crept into the cavern, and from its dark bosom the 
knight still heard their moanings and cries. At last, summoning resolution, he 
rPrang from his horse, and with determined courage clambered up the steep 

eight. 

On stepping into the cavern, he beheld the hounds crouched aus He 
wretched mossy couch, on which the dead body of a woman lay sere 
out. On drawing near her, he recognised the white hair of the rye 
lantern-bearer. The little horn lantern stood near her on the ground, ho as 
features were those of his only child! More slowly than the faithful “ ; 
who from the beginning had known their young mistress, did the ae 
knight become aware who he saw before him; but to dissipate — 1 had 
there lay on the breast of the dead body a billet, on which her han 
traced the following words :— ' ief for the 

“In three nights, the wanderer’s hair became white, through gri¢ tled 2 
death of her lover. She saw it in the brook. Her hair he had often oe e- 
net, in which his life was entangled. Net and life were by one ~ nilitf 
stroyed. She then thought of those holy ones of the church, who in yore 
had lived unknown and despised beneath the paternal roof; and ." = whie 
she sought alms at her father’s castle, and lived among the rocks ‘70 m fails. 
her lover fell. But her penance draws near its end ; the crimson strea 
Ah; fath—.” hts was eX 

She would have written “father,” but the source of her thoug don on 
hausted, and with unspeakable sorrow the knight perceived a deep 
her left arm. 

He was found by his servants near the corpse in silent pray¢ 
moaning beside him. 


y Over the pavement, than 
ow; the domestics put 
owfully till the Apparition 


his hounds 
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He buried his daughter in the cavern, from which he never afterwards came 
ut, The unhappy hermit forced every one from him—his faithful dogs alone 
be could not drive away, and mournfully they watched together by the grave 
of their young mistress, and beside their sorrowing lord ; and when he also 
died, their sad howlings first made it known to the surrounding country. 


—+ 





THE WAKE. 


How sweet upon my slumbers break 








Those solemn sounds, with dying fall ; Haat 
The music of the midnight Wake, ints 
When silence sleeps o’er all :— hae ep her 
LAB) eer ati 5 
1 1d fies. 
e * oy city Mia bent, di 
Its strains, that weep o’er past delight, Ve Wiad 
And soften into sighs, prolong Fi ca a 
The soul of sorrow thro’ the night, pte tt teas 
Which breathes in Scottish song. Ce aes 
nt Rei aE oe 
hie gnt, SAC 
e It sinks upon the heart like balm, staked So 
¢ Of brighter days the memory brings ; * eghceee 
Ca aie 
, And nights of beauty, peace, and calm, ry Rabe 
: . TC Wa andl eat 
f All fled on angel-wings. Reena 
- bay ' ie He sete a : 
, mice Lu a *% 
Now, thro’ the silence deep and wide, tame 
: ee At De 
: The soft aérial accents swoon ; “Me SU ha 
Like some lone spirit’s anthem sighed Wate te eae 
; he “ns ye 
Beneath the midnight moon. tae 
‘ i at 7 wy ue i? 
° Tee i a yn | 
And, sweet as that which charmed the Hours, Coe ee eS, 
From Chaos, when Creation sprung ; re aan 
yl eT Me 
And o’er green Eden’s early bowers ay Opn nea, 
; oe deg tbe 
The stars of morning sung ; Bb ae fie 
fish ps ae Cate 
Or, such as tranced lone shepherds, when Me Re we ties 
. Nail ne Res Fe 
The angels hymned a Saviour’s birth, oi Ps; Ron ae 
: s (Leb re Oe ‘ 
In strains that breathed good-will to men, Hate A eae 
fan eo . -, "5 
And promised peace to earth. ji fee, Seas 
mt Tat ea 
4 Mate dete: © 
+ ff ie td ee an 4 
Oh, thus may sleepless sorrow’s ear Wate betigcet 
Be ever soothed with music’s strain ; ce LON eee 
Be 4 oy os 
The purest, best of pleasures here, i Sae ae 
P . . ets tS tte ae 
Which leaves nor sting nor stain. Gat Peet 
ity hate oe eb 
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IRISH LEGENDS. 


WE mentioned in our July number, that the story of Peter Klaus 
the Goatherd, copied into our pages from Mr. Roscoe’s German Novel. 
ists, was in all probability the foundation of Washington Irving's « Rj 
Van Winkle.” Since then, our attention has been directed by an lish 
correspondent, to the following ancient legend, which appears to turn upon 
precisely the same incident : 


ISHEAN, THE SLEEPER. 


At the base of the magnificent and imposing rock on which now 
stands the interesting ruins of St. Patrick’s cathedral, was a cave, or sub 
terraneous passage which many had partially attempted to explore, but none 
had the courage to persevere in to the end. A piper, or bard, if we please 
to give him the more dignified and poetical designation, called Ishean (pro- 
bably Ossian) entered upon the adventure, with more desperate or determined 
curiosity. He was accompanied by some friends as far as their superstitious 
fears permitted ; and when he went forward alone, they remained stationary 
as long as they could hear the sound of his pipes ; on which, without an unpar- 
donable anachronism, we could not say he was playing the national air of 
“¢ St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning,” as, at that time, the Saint had not visited 
Ireland. When the strain was no longer heard, they returned back, and never 
saw Ishean more! The musician, however, merrily proceeded as he could, 
until utter darkness, and the difficulties of the passage, caused him to put up 
his pipes, and to grope his way. At length, and after weary efforts, a faint ray 
of distant light cheered his vision; and, as he proceeded, he could perceive, 
as through a vista, the appearance of a green field, and sounds of mirthful 
sport. By-and-by, he came to the margin of a clear rivulet, flowing om 
silvery sands, and beyond which was a verdant and flowery mead, on wile 
a number of young persons, of both sexes, were joyously disporting. ; 

It was but a step across the narrow stream, and Ishean was likely to A 
merry employment for his pipes. He was not of a tamnpernete TF 
hesitate, and over he went; buthe had no sooner passed this fairy i ° the 
than, to his vision, it widened to an immeasurable extent, and instea fe 
rippling, silvery stream, a profound and agitated world of waters boun his 
horizon. He was not permitted long to give his undivided compe a = 
magic change, but was immediately surrounded by the youthful “ 7% gon 
were extravagant in their expressions of welcome, telling him t oe sey 
long expected by their mistress, the beautiful Queen of Dreams. a prs 
bore him in clamorous ecstacy ; he, no doubt, in a perfect rede pao 
come into the royal presence, the intoxication and confusion hi neck, ett 
was not lessened, by the beautiful Queen of Dreams falling on * object 0 
bracing him with passion, and telling him that he was the se a dowety 
her visions day and night, and destined to rule with her, king 0 


ble 

Isle of Dreams. Ishean was too much of a Pat to shew himself “ae we 
ch of a good God-s 
n at her wol } 

thing 
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of Dreams exert all her soft and persuasive arts to divert him 
rs aoe re ; and this is the more strange, as he really loved her, although, 
be thug married a whole year. When she failed in her efforts to detain 
rdered a certain white steed out of the royal mews, telling him 


shean, she 0 
rey wail be borne speedily to the then village, or hamlet of Cashel ; 
aus but solemnly enjoining him not to be induced by any circumstance or tempta- 


ove| tion to alight from the horse, or touch his native soil—disclosing at the same 
Rh time a secret she had hitherto withheld—namely, that the Isle of Dreams was a 
I region of perpetual youth,as he might have judged, never having seen an aged 
- person in it; that what appeared to him a period of time not exceeding one 
yeat, had actually embraced more than six generations; and that he would 
find the proof of his assertion in the demise and oblivion of all whom he had 
formerly known. She renewed her charge, that he should not alight from his 
steed, which, in that case, would convey him back in safety. Thus forewarned, 
he proceeded on his journey, and arriving at his birth-place once more, was 
astonished at the change evident in every thing—the place and persons: a 
considerable town had succeeded to a wretched hamlet, and the superb cathe- 
dal was in progress of being built. He inquired of several persons about 
his relations and former acquaintances; but now, not even the oldest man 
could give him any information; and he was regarded by most of them as a 
crazed person. At length, he was about to direct his steed to return to the Isle 
of Dreams, when an aged man, having fallen under the weight of a large 
sack, which he was carrying, Ishean’s humanity led him to afford the poor man 
assistance, and jumping from his horse for that purpose, his foot no sooner 
touched the earth, than all the penalties and infirmities of his great old age 
overwhelmed him; and he fell to the ground blind and feeble: and his white 
horse yanished away to the Isle of Dreams. There is more of the story; but 


we haye told all that is to our purpose. 








Ph an interesting little volume just published, entitled ‘‘ Angling Ex- 
, oe in the County of Westmeath,” by the editor of the Dublin 
“It, We meet with the following singular tradition : 


THE BLACK FUNERAL. 


« f 
wt pinidy , barring that he lost his two blessed eyes, and was a good 
Was rather with the smal] pox, which took him about twenty years of age, 
im, and Fy good-looking corpse. His pipes lay over the bed along with 
ene was i a poor thing to think that there wasn’t a puff in either of ‘em. 
the bo 4 ‘top of the whiskey going too, not the worse for being made in 
8, and it went down just as smooth as if it had the exciseman’s blessing ; 


wh; 
rime yar was resting, and wetting her whistle. Among other 
your hono 8, ¥em Braidy’s wife gave us the story of the Black Funeral. But, 
right as de to make a long story short, about three o’clock, the moon shining 
Ways a ay, I took to my cot and struck over to Church Island, which was 
e himself t randyvoo, all out entirely, for ducks ; and where a man could 
, sir whil ehind the walls of the old church, until he could get a good shot. 
an lean on I was waiting for ‘em, sitting on a low part of the broken wall, 
the lake " § against the ould stump of an elder tree, with my eyes fixed across 
the very — Ross Castle—look yonder, your honour, and I’ll shew you 
from th. Ot—see that double line of broken wall that goes down the slope 
astle to the lake, and the mark of the old road now green with grass 
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—see, sir, just where the bracked cow is standin ; 

the lake.” “TI see it,” said I. “ Well, sir, vivnyee the edge o 
that spot, I saw the light of candles in the windows of the o remy 
time the light moved away, and I heard, as plainas I now do th ' as vs: 
oar, the sweetest Caoincadh (funeral cry) that ever I heard in m ‘ie et ny 
setting aside Moll Gallagher herself; and then, as if coming 0 4 . “vp even 
I saw four men carrying a corpse on a bearer, and a priest in his ae 
walking before them ; and after the corpse a great crowd of peo eer re 
came down the old road, and went on the lake walking, just me 7 
froze hard over with ice, and caoincadhing until they got about half ne . 
Church Island, at a part of the lake where no bottom could ever be fom 
when, God preserve us! I heard a crashing noise as loud as thunder salt 
great shriek, so frightful, so dreadful, that I won't forget it the longest da I 
have to live, when all of a sudden, in the turn of a hand, the whole tan 
sunk in the lake, all but the priest, who I saw as plain as I now see your 
honour, standing firm on the water, and holding a cross up in his hand; jus 
then a cloud came suddenly over the moon, and he disappeared from my sight 
Oh! if I was to live to be as old as Pat Braidy, I’ll never forget that night!” 
“¢ Well, friend Billy, did you ever, as I said before, get anybody beside your: 
self to believe this story?”  Troth did I, sir, and many too—I'd get you half 
the parish that would take their oath of it’—“ Though they hadn’t seen it!"— 
“¢ Aye, sir, and would think it a great sin to doubt it—sure I told my priest the 
Suuday after.”—‘ Well, and did he not tell you that you were a drunken 
dreaming fool !”—“* No, indeed sir, his reverence said no such thing; Father 
M‘Quirk said, that the priest not sinking, put the truth of the whole beyond 
all dispute, as there was no miracle that God wouldn’t do for his own clargy.” 


As Billy was rather prolix in accounting for the origin of this strange sight, 
I shall condense this narrative, and relate it in my own words.— 


One of the lords of Ross Castle, in the olden time, directed that he should 
be buried in Church Island, in consequence of an old tradition, to the effect, 
that the individual of the family, who would have his death most mourned and 
longest remembered, must find his grave in Lough-Sheelan. He died ina 
seyere winter, when the lake was frozen over, and although the priest of the 
family endeavoured to persuade the heir, and surviving friends of the defunct, 
against violating, by lay intrusion, the sanctity of this sacerdotal cemetry, and 
enforced his advice by mysterious warnings and misgivings ; the object —" 
persisted in, and the body, preceded by the priest, and attended by the frien _ 
relatives, and dependants of the deceased,—men, women, and children,—to the 
number of some hundreds, was borne forward on the ice; but, awful to — 
plate! when the funeral procession had reached about half way to the c ” , 
the ice gave way, and the corpse and all its living attendants were, In a ae 
ingulfed in the abyss of waters, the ice again closing over them ; th pr “ 
alone having been spared, to hand down the dreadful catastrophe to : pediyes 
as a warning against lay presumption and contumacy. The pries af 
impressed with the event, that he passed the remainder of his life in pray 
penance on the island. 
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BALLAD. 


I. 
A tover to his lady’s bower, 


re With silent steps came softly stealing ; 
i The dew was down on leaf and flower, 
the And night and shade the world concealing : 


He drew his lute, and breathed this lay — 

“ Oh, Lady, list, thy loyer’s ’plaining !— 
The night is innocent as day— 

Where love, and love alone, is reigning !” 


II. 


t! 
ur The lady from her lattice high 
alf Came stealing, too, on feet as soundless ; 


ni She heard his lute, and heard his sigh, 
Which told a tale of passion boundless. 


et “ T know thee not, but, by my fai’, 
d By thy bold tongue thou’rt some false lover ; 


For love’s light sins by night, the day 
b Will by its waking blush discover. 


d ITI. 
; “ Vice, when he wears the mask of night, . 
May look as fair as holy Virtue, 
But you discern by day’s true light 
The sin disguised which came to hurt you: 
The hawk by night may woo the dove, 

And seem a dove —as tame and tender, 
But with the day she knows her love, 

And seeks her dove-cote to defend her.” 


IV. 

“ Oh, think not so, thou lady rare! 

The moon for us safe watch is keeping, 
And we on bliss may fully fare, 

When all the world, save us, is sleeping ! 
Descend, my lady dear, descend — 

And where love is be never fearful ; 
Pure love had never sinful end — 

Of love and lovers heaven is careful ! 


V. 
“Then say net so—oh, say not so — 
Thy words descend like drops of sorrow! 
Yet since thou wilt not true love know, 
Thou shalt behold him on the morrow. 


Q1 
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BALLAD. 


May ail good angels guard thy head, 
When softly laid on slumber’s pillow, 
But I shall lie on torture’s bed, 
As restless as on ocean’s billow!” 





VI. 
They parted then—the morrow came, 
And to her bower a knight came riding ; 
She knew him, by his scarf of flame, 
To be a lord, and wept her chiding. 
“‘ Now tell me, surly groom—now say, 
Is thy all-worshipped lady waking ? 
And does she know this night’s delay 
Weighs on my heart, as it were breaking?’ 


VII. 

“ Tell her I come from the Holy Wars, 
With the scarf she bound about me, 
Unstained, unshamed by the Moslem scars, 

With my trophies round about me! 
For Richard’s right, and England’s might, 

My sword and battle-axe were wielded ; 
For these I fought the Christian fight, 

Trl eyery Paynim foe had yielded.” 


VIL. 

Fair lady Emma from her couch came, 

And, weeping as she ran, embraced him ; 
She knew him by the scarf of flame, é 

And by the plumed helm which graced him. 
“‘ Oh, droop not so—oh, weep not so— 

Thou art still true and tender-hearted ; 
We've parted once, but neyer mo’ 

Shall our dear loves and lives be parted ! 


IX. 

“Then let the merry bells ring round, 

And the feast be largely given, 
For I am now on England’s ground, 

The holy knight of heaven ! 
Let the priest wight by taper’s light 

Unite us fast as love would be ; 
And be the glee sung, and the carillon rung, 


° " 
And the feast and the flask move merrily * : 
CorneELIvs 


WeBsBE- 
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Caprain Heav’s Rouca Notes RESPECTING THE PamMPaASs AND THE AN DEs.* ti 
rhislittle volume contains more information, simply but forcibly detailed, than r 
many books of four times the size, and, ten times the degree of pretension. eo 
Captain Head, who is, we are told, one of the first engineers in the country, ie 
wasdeputed by one, of the English Mining Companies, to take charge of an i 
asociation, the object of which was to work the gold and silver mines of the ‘Wack 
provinces of Rio de la Plata. Accompanied by two highly respectable cap- Peete sack 
tains of the Cornish miners, a French assayer who had been brought up by the Cs patie 
celebrated Vauguelin, a surveyor, and three miners; Captain Head pro- ig fe 


ceeded across the great plains of the Pampas, to the gold mines of San Luis ; 
and from thence to the silver mines of Upsallata, which are beyond Mendoza, 
about a thousand miles from Buenos Aires. Leaving his party at Mendoza, he 
returned from the mines to Buenos Aires by himself, performing the distance 
in the short period of eight days. On his arrival, he unexpectedly received 
letters, which rendered it nécessary for him to repair to Chili; and again 
crossing the Pampas, and joining his party at Mendoza, they went over the 
Andes to Santiago ; and from thence, in different directions, twelve hundred 
iules, to inspect gold and silver mines. On the night that Captain Head con- 
duded his report on the last mine, he again set off to recross the Cordillera, 
and leaving his party on the plains, rode over the Pampas to Buenos Aires, 
whence, having dismissed most of the miners, &c., he returned to England. The 
sole object of these various journies, was to inspect and report On certain mines. 
The information collected on this subject, however, Captain Head yery pro- 

















perly refrains from communicating to the public, because as the mines he yisit- Pie hi ede 
ed, almost all belonged to private individuals, and are now for sale, he ap- Fa BAR 
pears to consider that such a course woujJd have been improper. The notes tA gt 
nlained in the volume before us, were written under great variety of circum- iG fe ne ae 
‘lances, sometimes when the author was tired, sometimes when he wasrefreshed ; ie Saad aE 
5 4 with a bottle of wine before him, and sometimes a cow’s hide filled Ni es eae 
" any brackish water, and sometimes on board the packet. im nee is ey ‘ 
ae Pe Pesaigr i and most correctly, that if travellers tell us little Pane 
and if the € knew before, we abuse them for their want of observation, Picts 
habit rel resent us with accounts of places, and sketches of customs and at Aen, 
- » OF which we can form no idea, we are too apt to charge them with iat Pens, 
inal ate os Accordingly, upon this principle, some of Captain Head’s ft tide : 
crnbal suiiiciently novel and remarkable to be considered quite apo- Aiea ete 
a better y are matter of fact people. The public, however, cannot well have ae ot 
wey a ok the authenticity of his statements, than the sagen hag i Reake: et 
conduct th gard of his personal interests, which appears to have marked his ok psins at 
ms roughout the whole undertaking. Captain H. was sent out by an Pk 1 EC 
aa po company, with a large salary, which he might have been in the i Sar Ps gt4t 
Prot at the present moment; but no sooner did he discover the fallacy of ee A eae 
da ii “fa ses that had led to his appointment, than he returned home, and ieee Ate ‘ 
y explained to his employers the absurdity and groundlessness of their Rice peeks 
con | Peas 
sages from quarrelling with Captain Head, for the want of elaboration and as pope bk, 
having coon’ Observable in his interesting notes, we congratulate him on iawiess f { 
t dj vey a great deal of very useful and important ay tnm: rer ae f x a 
communi le parade, with which travellers who. have rea y Ara 4 eee: <r | 
been op usuall unburthen themselves ; for certain it is, t at he ha heer nade Fi 
‘equainted with the art of book-making, he might have dilated his terse i Fe eee 
: ey Sohhetees 
ne me taken during some rapid Journeys across the Pampas and among the Andes. By y s ay agi d: z 
*®. Head. Murray. pp. 310. Wey af ' 
bereits 
eh eS % 
ve: 1g ‘ 
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and valuable notes into a quarto of no ordinary dimensions. 
of the country are represented to us by a gentleman who h 
over a great deal of the same ground, as singularly faithful. 
the manners of the inhabitants, are vivid and striking in the extreme, and em 

9 ad Carry 
the stamp of truth upon the face of them. They refer, moreover, to a country 
and arace of people, hitherto almost entirely unknown to us. It would be idl 
to attempt to quote specimens of these forcible pictures, in the very narrow 
limits to which we are compelled to confine ourselves in this department of our 
work, we shall therefore merely conclude our brief and imperfect notice, by 
referring the reader to the book itself, which really affords more information 
for eight shillings, than will be found in many works published at half a 
many guineas. One of our contemporaries very innocently asks Captain Head 
why he did not write out his notes? He will doubtless answer, that he wished 
to convey to the public certain facts and pictures of society, in as brief, and 
unostentatious a form, as possible, rather than to manufacture a big book, and 
spread his anecdotes over its wide and chilling surface, as many trayellers 
have done before him. And he has acted wisely ; we want facts, instead of long 
sermonizing attempts at moral reflection, introduced merely for the purpose of 
eking out the book. 


Tue Apnorisms or Dr. Parr.* As the class of writing to which this littl 
volume belongs has been fully discussed in our last number, by the author 
of ** Maxims to Live by,” it would be a work of supererogation to go 
over the same ground again. The pages before us are composed of a great 
variety of aphorisms, opinions, and reflections, selected from the writings and 
conversations of the late Dr. Parr; many of which are very shrewd and edi- 
fying, some middling, and others singularly common-place. As, however, 
the book contains a great number of articles, there is, of course, considerable 
choice. Dr. Parr was evidently an imitator, although at an humble distance, 
of Dr. Johnson. He scattered his “ Sybilline leaves” with the same oracular 
air, and affected the same dogmatism of opinion on subjects of the most trivial 
importance. Notwithstanding the laxity of some of his opinions too, he es 
casionally aped the same stern and unbending tone of morality. “ ree 
afford more than one or two specimens of the best, in the present number, 


His descriptions 
as lately travelled 
His sketches of 


Cuaniry.—“ Charity seeketh not its own.” It will sometimes sree om te 
breater good to itself, that it may procure the less for another man ; and sometim 
will incur the greater evil, in order to avert from another the less. ! 

GratitupE.—Gratitude is a virtue, which, according to the general apprehensions 
of mankind, approaches more nearly than almost any other social virtue to justice. 


, i is acti- 
Mackintosu.—In Mackintosh, I see the sternness of a et eee pane ‘iin 
mony, and the ardour of a reformer without his impetuosity. 411s 


. * a ° . . H 
like that of Mr. Burke, is equally pure and delicate with his taste in literature. 40'S 


sien 
mind is so comprehensive, that his generalities cease to be barren, es + mil, 
that detail itself becomes interesting, He introduces every ae 1 alia, 
states it with precision, and pursues it with easy and unaffected met : : bie never be 
perhaps, he may amuse his readers by excursions into paradox ;_ ” and far more 
wilders them by flights into romance. His philosophy is far more Jus al to the el 
amiable than the philosophy of Paine ; and his eloquence is only “dt without fury, 
quence of Mr. Burke. He is argumentative without sophistry, ferv! 

and sublime without extravagance. 


. ‘ and ou 
Warsurton anp Hurp.—He (Warburton) blundered against grant ih 
(Hurd) refined against idiom. He, from defect of taste, pesca what woul 
Gallicism ; and you, from excess of affectation, sometimes yo Sr of vulgar an 
have risen to ornamental and dignified writing, by a rofused regan ou, by effort, 
antiquated phraseology. He soared into sublimity without effort ; st orders upon 
sunk into a kind of familiarity, which, without leading to perspletly» oo. the mis 
meanness. He was great by the energies of nature; and you were 


a sketch of his life. 


* Aphorisms; Opinions, and Refiections of the late Doctor Parr; with 
Andrews, pp. 192. 
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fication of art. He sometimes reached the force of Longinus, but without his ele- 
ae and you exhibited the intricacies of Aristotle, but without his exactness. 
Wit was in Warburton the spontaneous growth of Nature ; while, in your lordship, 
it seemed to be the forced and unmellowed fruit of study. He, in his lighter exertions, 
in your greater, seldom laid aside your flippancy. 


) preserved his vigour; aS you, : ae 
a ee with Better success than Demosthenes, seized the famam Dicasis ; and 
va with success not quite equal, aimed at the praise of urbanity. He flamed upon 


«readers with the brilliancy of a meteor ; and you scattered around them the scin- 
éjlations of a firebrand. ‘To grapple with the unwieldy was among the frolics of War- 
burton; whilst your —- toiled in chasing the subtle. He often darkened the 
subject ; and you | ae ae it. He, by the boldness and magnitude of his concep- 
tions, overwhelmed our minds with astonishment ; and you, by the singularity and 
nicety of your quibbles, benumbed them with surprise. Let me commend both you 
and the Bishop of Gloucester where commendation is due: and let me bestow it, not 
with the thrifty and penurious measure of a critic by profession, nor yet with the 
coldness and languor of an envious antagonist ; but with the ardent gratitude of a man 
whom, after many a painful feeling of weariness and disgust, you have refreshed unex- 
pectedly; and whom, as if by some secret touch of magic, you have charmed and 
orerpowered with the most exquisite sense of delight. Yes, my lord, in a few lucky 
and lucid intervals between the paroxysms of your polemical frénzy, all the laughable 
and all the loathsome singularities which floated upon the surface of your diction, have 
inamoment vanished; while, in their stead, beauties equally striking from their sud- 
denness, their originality, and their splendour, have burst in a ‘‘ flood of glory” upon 
the astonished and enraptured: reader. Often has my mind hung with fondness and 
with admiration over the crowded, yet clear and luminous galaxies of imagery dif- 
fused through the works of Bishop Taylor, the mild and unsullied lustre of Addison, 
the variegated and expanded eloquence of Burke, the exuberance and dignified ease 
of Middleton, the gorgeous declamation of Bolingbroke, and the majestic energy of 
Johnson, But, if I were to do justice, my lord, to the more excellent parts of your 
wae and of Warburton’s, I should say, that the English language, even in 
th pe extent, cannot furnish passages more strongly marked, either by grandeur in 
® thought, by felicity in the expression, by pauses varied and harmonious, or by full 
and sonorous periods, 

Mrens’s TRAVELS 1n Cuii1*. This is a yery interesting and important 
ms Sem although it abounds with useful and valuable information, it con- 
ea eye be confessed, something too much of the personal history of 
of 29 -e an < family. Mr. Miers was possessed of a disposable capital 
pe hare’ which he was tempted, by the splendid prospects of profit held 
canine y sete Company projectors, to invest in shares in South Ame- 
Paap ‘. tiaving married a wife, he is so far from making that an excuse 

sian ny hs home, that having spent his honeymoon in the purchase and 

sake i machinery, he embarks with his lady on board a packet for 
“ytes; hastens across the continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; 

. debort. 2) dragged her over the barbarous, and almost impassable roads of 
lords lon — of the Pampas, (in that state in which all ladies who love their 
postchouss 0 be), she is finally brought to bed of a chopping boy, ina wretched 
of the « ¢, undefended from either the rain or wind, situated in a savage pass 
shoul ary Andes.” She is thence conveyed, on hides and poles, on the 
civilized iP her husband and his companions, forty-five miles, to the nearest 

iets lea . age. Having secured them a place of comfortable retreat, Mr. 
chines - “ his wife and child, to attend to the disembarkation of his ma- 
before’; ut found that an infinite variety of difficulties were to be overcome 

& : —— calculate on bringing it into operation. Referring our 

of and * € book itself for a great variety of anecdotes, sketches, and remarks, 

brie Oncerning Chili and its inhabitants, we must content ourselves witha 
account of the mode of working the South American mines. 

shee gold mine a vractico is employed, who is paid at the rate of ten dollars for 

ices, while the common labourer, or capechero, gets only four dollars, and the 

Geography, Geology; Sta- 


;* povernment, Finances, Agriculture, Manners and-Customs, and Mining Operations of 


Chil . 
* By John Miers. With maps; views, &c. 2 vols. London. Baldwin and Co. 
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barratero six dollars a month. The practico takes a sample from the wor 
times in the day, and assays it; for, as the gold ore is not distinguisha 
mon rock, he requires this assistance to guide his otherwise uncerta 
The mode of assaying is very simple; the pieces of ore are selected, 
a hollow stone, always kept at the mouth of the mine for the purpose ; the mivor holds 
another round stone in his right hand, with which he crushes the sample, protect 
it from flying out by means of his left hand: having thus ground the sample to a in 
powder, he puts it into his assaying instrument,which is a large bullock’s horn, and 
agitates it carefully in the water with his fingers, by which more of the earthy matte 
becomes separated: this done, he pours fresh water into the hom, agitates it, and 
suffers it to drain off the sediment, which is repeated three or four times, till only a 
small portion of the powder is left ; a little water is added, the powder is stirred round 
by the finger; and, finally, by a dexterous twisting inclination of the horn, he con. 
trives to bring all the minute gold particles the ore may contain into a fine fringe upon 
the margin of the remaining earthy matter; by which rude operation, with constant 
practice, and consequent dexterity, he can pronounce with confidence as to the rela. 
tive qualities of the different samples, although the quantity of gold, on most oc. 
casions, must be a very small fractional part of a grain. The whole process is ef. 
fected in less than three minutes. 

The mines of silver, generally, are very poor; some, of amazing richness, are said 
to have been formerly wrought by the Spaniards, which have soon become exhausted, 
and in some few cases lost by inundations,”’ 


Batrour’s Porms*. However we may differ as to our theories of poetry— 
our doctrines of nature and art,—there ought to be but one opinion, S0 far as 
regards its application to the purposes of morality ; and we have no hesitation 
in saying openly, and at once, that much rather would we meet with a volume 
of practical good sense in verse, although deficient in the higher requisites of 
poetry, than with one, wherein genius is made to pander to corrupt taste ane 
profligacy of opinion. These suggestions present themselves in turn ri 
the pages of the book before us, which, if it do not entitle the author a 
place in the foremost rank of our poets, yet places him in a situation secon 


kings Severa 
ble from com. 
IN Operations, 
and laid Upon 


to few, if any, in making verse the vehicle of useful instruction, and ns 
ing lessons of practical import, from the contemplation of the “ many-col ib 
scenes” of human existence. The greater part of the book is on 7 
“ Characters,” professedly sketched in the manner of C pias 4 conti- 
author seems to have studied profoundly—and, indeed, intended as canied 
nuation of “ The Parish Register.” Some years ago, these pictures 0¢ P 


‘, . . 4 oy): 
a very prominent place in one of the principal periodicals of ae 
and were held in deserved estimation at the time of their appearance. net 
inferior to Crabbe in the stern realities of nature,—in the F a? ian 
of description,—they are certainly equal to him in softer trut f i Pagin 
and mingle a rural dash of feeling, into the heartless dulness of Ci'y 


which his great prototype seldom attempts. 203 
The following se from Mr. Balfour will serve to pee ii i an 
and, at the same time, convey some notion of his genera rar of Peter Bat- 
it entirely at random. The book opens at page 29-—the dea 
nard, the village doctor. 
— twenty years he lived a lucky quack, 
And jogged securely in his beaten track. 
Such faith had many in his healing hand, | 
Some fools imagined he could death withstand : 
_ Butaht when Peter’s sun with splendour shone, 
The hour of darkness came—his day was done - 
By fever seized, he grappled with the foe— 
The conquering tyrant laid his victim low : 
In vain his children’s tears, his Ellen’s sighs— 
Beneath that sod our village doctor lies. 
His turf with camomile and daisies dressed, 
They bud and blossom on his mouldering breast ; 


* Characters, omitted in Crabbe’s Parish Register; with other Tales. 
author of Contemplation, &c. Edinburgh. Constable and Co. 


By Alexander Balfour, 
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His mourning widow spread that carpet there, 
And still ’tis green, beneath her watchful care : 
She placed that weeping willow o’er his head,— 
No foot profane disturbs his lonely bed ; 

And village peasants, as they pass the spot, 
Show Peter Barnard is not yet forgot. 


Take next a short specimen of our author’s method of philosophizing.— 


As he who saunters o’er a rural scene, 
Will find a spot arrayed in richest green, 
Health on each breeze, and joy in every sound, 
But passing forward finds a sterile soil, 
Ungrateful to the weary labourer’s toil ; ; 
Where, parched by drought, or chilled by soaking rain, 
All seems unloyely on the arid plain ; 
A scanty crop repays the farmer’s cares, 
The shrivelled grain commixed with noisome tares ; 
Or, haply, he may see, in vernal morn, 
Rich swelling buds the rose tree’s breast adorn ; 
When he returns, in summer’s fervid hour, 
To gaze, delighted, on the fragrant flower, 
Rank weeds have choked, a worm has sealed its doom ; 
And never shall the promised floweret bloom :— 
‘Tis thus we meet in Life’s uncertain way, 
The clouds and sunshine of an April day! 
A soil where thorns and noxious weeds abound, 
Where fairest flowers and richest fruits are found : 
And such the record that invites my pen 
To sketch the varied scenés of life again. 
T ne’er without a sigh beheld the tear 
On Beauty’s cheek, to Love and Pity dear ! 
Nor has the muse e’er framed a fabled lay, 
To shew the world how woman goes astray ; 
I would not give a guileless bosom pain, 
Nor on unspotted honour cast a stain. 
Though Time has ’graved his wrinkles on my brow, 
And rudely chilled the heart’s enraptured glow, 
I once could love—still highly prize the fair ; 
A friendly monitor, I cry, ‘‘ Beware!” 
For them I write, for them record my tale, 
As angels lovely, but as mortals frail. 


ine regret that our limits prevent us from indulging in further extract ; and 
leit” that the little we have quoted, conveys but a very inadequate 
will zc € general merits of the volume, from the perusal of which, every reader 
, use with feelings of pleasure and satisfaction. About a third of the 
sa ae reaped with ballads on traditionary subjects, several of which pos- 
: ke beauty and interest, more especially that entitled ‘“ Mary Scott, of 
08 now, and “ The Legend of the Bell Rock.” There is also a poem in 
of peenan stanza, “The Ploughman’s Death and Burial,” well worthy 
wae Before we conclude, we would delicately hint to the kind reader, 
vanced Balfour is a man of the most unblemished character—somewhat ad- 
shock hi life, and rendered unfit for more active exertions by a paralytic 
he has wich has confined him to the house for several years : and—that when 
feeling purchased, and perused this little volume, he will not lay it down with 
miles of less satisfaction, because he has at once indulged his own taste, and 
: @ man of merit, to whom fortune has been unpropitious. 
len ‘magn offer no apology to our readers for noticing this little volume so 
5 alter its publication. The truth of the matter is, it was only very lately 


tha ® 
Ut fell under our observation. 
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248 LITERATURE OF THE MONTH, 


Hayuine Istanp*. This is a pleasing and well- 
merely local interest it is true, but calculated to be 
way. Weare glad to see so many evidences of the sp 
forth in the shape of neat-volumes of topography, of g 


in various parts of the country. We cannot be expecte 
terested in the history and antiquities of Hayling fivand: ii eae Ine 
less, many who will. Some of our readers may: like to be sihead ae 
Hayling Island is situated in the hundred of Bosmere, in the county of South, 
ampton; and is, with few exceptions, the most Southern point in England 
It is about sixteen miles in circumference, The population is at present unde 
a thousand. The book is neatly printed, and contains several tolerable litho. 
graphic engravings. The Appendix contains a very interesting and ably told 
story, entitled “ The Smugglers,” (founded on well known facts), which it i 
not impossible for us to make room for at some future opportunity. 


Tue Anciinc Excursions or Grecory Greenpraxe. Esot. Report 
ascribes the two interesting volumes published under the above title, to the 
spirited and independent Editor of the Dublin Traveller. They consist of a 
series of descriptive sketches of some of the most picturesque scenery in Ire. 
land; with here and there some interesting legend connected with the locality 
the author takes occasion to delineate. Of two of these curious traditions 
we have availed ourselves in another part of our present number. We are, 
moreover, presented with a great variety of useful angling hints, which renders 
the book of peculiar value to the snarers of the -finny tribe. We hope to see 
the third part of Gregory Greendrake’s Sketches early. 


CaswaLLen, Kine or Britarnj{. Dramatic Poetry was never more u- 
popular than it is now. People are actually quite weary of speculating upon 
this class of productions. Critics are the only persons who read them. There 
is enough of poetical talent in the tragedy before us, to make it a matter of 
regret that the plot, characters, and management should not have been less 
defective. It is, however, with all its faults,a poem highly creditable to the 
talents of its author. 


Tue Comprete Governess§. This is one of the series of impudent 
vamps which have proceeded from the same quarter during the last eighteen 
months. The Complete Governess is a complete humbug. And does not, as 
far as we are aware, contain one single original remark worth remembering 
Let those who may be disposed to question the correctness of our — 
only purchase the book; their expiation will be ample. Report news 
the authorship of this work to the late Dr. Watkins, of book-making notoriety. 


ADVICE TO THE PUBLIC TO FACILITATE THE MAKING OF THEIR OWN sg 
This is a very useful little volume, and contains many hints oak “ 
making of wills, which are well worth attending to. Dr. ert ee nde 
luable little Essay on the same subject, has, no doubt, originate : ake 
work ; but the author, if he favours us with fewer stale jokes, ners, y o meet - 
amends, by supplying us with much more useful information : 7 vstnable 
with in the Doctor’s Ebauche. The following is one among many Of ressi02 
hints with which it abounds, and will convey to our readers a fair imp 
of the character of the book : 


In addition to the other comforts and advantages arising ther 
a man’s family to leave a will ; the stamp duty on letters of a 


written little book 

of 
abundantly useful in its 
Init of inquiry burstine 
reater or less dimension, 


efrom, itis a saving © 
dministration under 2 


l 
. igre te 0 
intestacy, being half as much again as on probate under a will, Rg mer 
above 1000/., and under 1500/.—301. ; for letters of administration, @ 


. . 120. 
* A Topographical and Historical Account of Hayling Island, Hants. pp. 996. 
t The lay, emer ten of Gregory Greendrake, Esq. in Ireland. Dublin, ! - 
{ Caswallen, King of Britain. A Tragedy. By Edward Gready. me 1926. Knight 
I The Complete Governess. By an experienced Teacher. 12mo+ pp. *” 


Wills. 12m. PP: 0. 


cey. 
i Biain Advice to the Public, to facilitate the making of their own 
London. Goodluck. 
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Nit Tur Amulet will be embellished by twelye beautiful and interesting en- 
loubt. vings of the very highest character, from paintings by many of the most 
ta sine artists of the age, including Howard, R.A., Stothard, R.A., Wright, 
uth. Sephanoff, Corbould, Westall, R.A., Farrier, &c. &c. The literary portion 
land of the work, consisting of nearly a hundred original tales, essays, descriptions, 
under and poems, has been contributed by above fifty of our most popular living 


authors, .Among others, by Mr. Montgomery, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Opie, B. 
Baton, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Mitford, Rey. Dr. Walsh, Mrs. Hoffland, Miss 
Landon, the Author of May You Like It, Rev. I. Dale, Josiah Conder, Mr. 
Jerdan, Rey. W. S. Gilly, John Anster, L. L.D., &c. &c. 





i It is said that Mr. Washington Irving is at Madrid, collecting materials for 
of a ali of Columbus. He might have met with a vast deal more information on 
Ire. the subject in this country than in the Spanish capital. 
lity We are happy to hear that a new edition of Mr. Carrington’s beautiful, de- 
ome scriptive poem ‘ Dartmoor’ is on the eve of publication. It has been deservedly 
ale, praised by almost all the leading periodicals; but as pudding is more nourish- 
lers ing than praise, we trust that its author will reap more substantial advantages 
ste from its success. 
m4 A Mr. Hofer, of Meran, in the Tyrol, has, it is stated, succeeded in con- 
nd inving machinery by which flax may be spun like cotton. The king of Ba- 
ns varia has granted him a patent for this discoyery, so important to manufactures. 
of A treasure in ancient Roman art was found a month ago, at Brescia, where 
88 excavations have for some time been carried on, near a marble column, tra- 
he ditionally said to belong to a temple of Hercules. The foundations of this 

temple haye at length been uncovered, and already have a colossal winged 
it Vietory, in bronze, six large busts, (one of Faustina, the consort of Marcus 
n Aurelius), a richly-gilt statue four and a half feet in height of a captiye sove- 
2s "gn, a highly ornamented breast-plate of a horse, and other antiquities, been 
; tracted from the ruins. They are in perfect preservation, and seem to have 
i been walled for concealment: the workmanship is much praised, but the ah pists 
3 we Was not, we are inclined to think, of the purest style, as the gilding of Like cae 

*ngures, and onyx eyes in the Victory and King, testify. , ae His : 
bi (A tie 4s 

; wine late Duke of Norfolk gave nearly 500/. for the collection of Hogarth’s be SR ae | 
» made by Mr. Samuel Ireland, of Norfolk Street. Re etn 
} we. has been handed to us of a work which promises to supply Gite 
) i ig esideratum in the science of Natural History. It is to be entitled PLY 
. tations of Ornithology, and is intended to contain coloured plates of fits 


noi, companied by descriptions, including their generic and specific cha- fF OAS. 
cian references to the best figures of those already published; and oc- asd 2h 
cies, TReatks, on the nature, habits, and comparative anatomy of the spe- HE. 7 
wld € ostensible editors are Sir William Jardine, and P. J. Selby, Esq.; bate 207) 
coin atge proportion of the most celebrated zoologists in the country will 
ee with them. We cannot but expect highly satisfactory results from 
eo nbination of talent. Such a work will, as we have already remarked, 
Then ost valuable addition to our stores of information on Zoological subjects. 
older nn in fact, no elementary work on Ornithology ; and passing over the 
© ol ling containing comparatively few species, we may observe that 
ate De ritish works which pretend to give a general system of Ornithology, 
ne Dr, Shaw’s Zoology, still incomplete, and the General History of Birds, 
‘Latham. The limited number of plates, and the great brevity of the 
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descriptions in the above works, often preclude the possibilit 
the species. In the “ Illustrations of Ornithology” now about to be blis 

the plates will be more numerous, and of a much higher entand ; re 
descriptions infinitely more minute and detailed. The rich vilelae a. 
British Museum, of the University of Edinburgh, the Linnean Soca 
London, and of the East India Company, together with the greater part of fh 
best private collections in the country, have, through the liberality of thei 
respective representatives, been thrown open to the editors, and every facility 
afforded them by the distinguished naturalists who superintend these collections 
The work will be published in quarterly parts, royal 4to.: each part con- 
taining from fifteen to twenty plates, on which will be figured from twenty to 
thirty species. The price of each part will be 1. 11s. 6d. | 


y of Making oy, 


Mr. Thomas Moore is, we hear, employed in writing a life of Lord Byron 
to accompany a splendid edition of the noble author's writings, to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray. In the compilation of this biography, Mr. Moore 
will be assisted by the loan of a great variety of Lord Byron’s letters, many of 
which are said to be models of epistolary correspondence. Mr. Murray 
would render a real service to literature, if he would consent to publish, un- 
mutilated, a selection of the many important and interesting letters addressed 
to him by the noble poet. They would answer Mr. Moore’s purpose as well 
after publication as before. We wonder it never suggested itself to the very 
scrupulous people at whose feverish request Lord Byron’s autobiography was 
committed to the flames, that if there were portions of it by no means cal- 
culated to meet the public eye, it must have contained much that could not 
have been obnoxious to censure, and that might have afforded important assis 
ance to his future biographer. We hope that Mr. Moore’s recollection ot 


them is sufficiently vivid to enable him to profit by them. 


We expressed our opinion, some time ago, of the absurdity of the series 
of papers in course of publication in Blackwood, entitled “ The Man-ofwar’- 
man.” In the second edition of his admirable “ Naval Sketch-book,” Captalt 
Glascock has introduced a new article, devoted to the exposure of this ab- 
surdity, in which he shews clearly that they must have been bine 
person possessing very little nautical knowledge. The second edition of Uap 
tain G.’s work contains much additional matter of interest. 


A Mr. Nicholas has just published a new edition of Davison’s “oe 
Rhapsody. This work first appeared in 1602, and_ consists of sonne , “ 
elegies, madrigals, and other poems, (edited by Francis a J Mr. 
most distinguished writers of the reigns of Elizabeth and lanes +p 


Nicholas has enriched the edition by prefixing to it memoirs 
tributors. 


30 2 ' d pre- 
Mr. Frederick Reynolds has, it is said, undertaken to superintet eae 
pare for representation, (i. e. to tinker), whatever dramatic Be Mes 
worthy of attention at Drury Lane Theatre during the ensuing $ 


ee , f de- 

The Rev. John Mitford has nearly ready for ae aaete voy Baal 
votional poetry, entitled, Sacred Specimens, selected from wer on religious 
Poets, with Prefatory Verses. The work will contain extrac ferns 
subjects from many scarce publications, commencing from the ye 


‘ch transla- 
The censor at. Barcelona has refused permission to print a Spanish ae $ 
tion of Ourika. The censor at Valencia has not shewn * last js couc 
this interesting victim of the tender passion. The order of the ae iten DY 
in the following terms :— It is not proper to print this roman  arsons Wh? 
a duchess. ‘The perusal might make it be believed that there are P 
embrace the religious state in consequence of moral constraint. 


ih said a 
Mr. Grattan, the author of High-Ways and Bye-Ways, has, 8 8" 
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Lane Theatre, which is expected to be acted during the en- 
tt ce. Henin, on his return, will take the principal character. 
nounced for publication in the Literary Magnet, a 


Some time ago we an é 
wait papers, entitled, “ Stories from the Old Chroniclers.” As, however, 
se understand Miss Holford to be engaged upon a work professing the same 


object, we shall suppress the only two papers of the series prepared for pub- 
lication, rather than forestal an idea which that lady appears to have enter- 


tained for a considerable period. 
Mr. George Somerville, author of the Entymologist’s Useful Companion, 
is preparing for publication general directions for collecting and preserying 


exotic insects, with illustrative plates. 


The Gallery of the Northern Exhibition for the encouragement of the fine 
ats, at Leeds, is now open with an exhibition of paintings, chiefly by the old 
masters, lent, for the most part, for the occasion, by the nobility and gentry of 
Yorkshire, including Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of Kemble in the cha- 
racter of Hamlet. One room is devoted to the reception of Turner’s drawings 
from the collection of the late Walter Fawkes, Esq. 


Mr. Galt’s “ Last of the Lairds,” is, we hear, almost ready for publication. 


The Appendix to the Monthly Review for September, contains an admirable 
article on the Memoirs of the events which preceded the death of Joachim 
Murat, in which it is justly remarked, that of the romantic incidents which are 
tobe found in the History of Europe, during the last thirty-five years, there 
- ~ more dramatic than those which signalized the career and death of 
Murat. 


We had intended to have taken Mr. Roscoe’s German Novelists, Mr. Soanes’ 
Specimens of the German Romance, and some other works of the same kind, 
a text for some remarks upon the fictitious literature of Germany, but as we 
perceive that Mr. Gillies announces the early publication of three volumes of 
translated tales from Hoffman, La Motte Fougé, Pichler, Kruse, and others, 
hy shall defer our intention until we have the whole batch before us. One thing 
We oni from the absurd errors which are every where to be met with in 
Cais Ne 8 compilation, namely, that that gentleman’s acquaintance with the 
led set — is very limited. Mr, Soane has, perhaps, a better know- 
sen ct subject, but has, nevertheless, selected for translation just those 
wal which are least likely to be endured in this country. From Mr. Gillies 
we io deal more than we find in the volumes of either of his fel- 


ce Colburn intends publishing a supplement to Vivian Grey in the course 

a ng season. Another work is announced, which is expected to 

Complet ee sensation” in the fashionable world. It is to be entitled “ The 

sat. eg epee or how to gain access to the Private Diaries of your 

on y Solomon Prig, Ishmaelite; with a running commentary, by a 
of great refinement. 


an many analytical and critical essays have been published on Shak- 

selon _ characters, his female ones have received little attention. A 

York. j Ssays on “ Shakspeare’s Female Characters, ’ by Mr. Stafford, of 

mua, be ow in a course of preparation for the press,—and though the public 

vail almost satiated with notes and essays on the bard of Avon, yet in this 
Cular department, we think, something still remains to be said. 


Po Archdeacon Wrangham, whose bibliographical acquirements are so well 

iene? 's on the eve of publishing “ The Antiquarian Trio,” consisting of 
— descriptions of the Duke of Buckingham’s house, Kirby-Rudson 

me 2 and obelisk and effigy at Scarborough, to which will be added, the 
Slavourite tree. 
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The correspondent who is pleased to inquire after our tal 
M. J. J., will sympathise with us in our regret, when informe 
been incapacitated, by a lingering and dangerous illness, from mak: 
literary exertion for some time past; and that the little sketches fale in ma 

? 


published by us during the last few months, were communicated to y : 
than a year ago. § More 


ented friend, 
d that she has 


~The Four Years in France, or narrative of an English Family's Reside 
there during that period, (preceded by some account of the author’s chain 
the Catholic faith), is said to have been written by a Mr. Best. In his 
stance, at least, we cannot say “ Whatever is is best.” Quare—Is M; Bes 
in the pay of the Roman Catholic Association? | 


Amid a mass of the most unreadable lumber in the last number of the 
London Magazine, is an article entitled, “ A watering Place,” (Cheltenham) 
which, strange to say, is both clever and humourous. | 


Morton’s new comedy will be produced at Covent Garden about Christmas, 
with all the strength of the house. ; } 


Mr. G. F. Richardson’s Life and Writings of the German poet, Theodore 
Carl Korner, alluded to as being in preparation in our July number, wil 
speedily make its appearance, in two volumes, post 8vo. Mr. R. has selected 
for translation the best of Korner’s poems, tales, dramas, &c. 


It is whispered that the authoress of Diary of an Ennuyée (Mrs. Jamieson) 
is employing her very delightful pen in the production of a novel. 


Mr. Todd has just published a new edition, with many valuable and mos 
interesting additions, (derived py from documents in the State Paper 
Office), of the poetical works of our divine Milton. 


The author of “ Recollections in the Peninsula,” a very vivid and pleasing 
writer, has in preparation “ Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in Ger- 
many.” 


The Baron Dupin’s admirable course of Mathematics, applied to the ars, 
and adapted to the state of society in England, is about to be translated, and 
published in weekly numbers, by Dr. Birkbeck. 


The very pleasant series of papers now in course of publication in the New 
Monthly Magazine, under the title of “ Recollections of Dr. Parr, by a Pup!) 
are attributed to the pen of Mr. Francis Hargrave, son of the celebrated bamster 
of that name. Dr. Parr used to say that Mr. Hargrave, junior, was wes 
the most promising pupils that ever came under his care. The aa 0 ‘ 
related in the articles to which we have just referred, may be dependec his 
as authentic. We trust Mr. H. has many more agreeable reminiscence 0 a 
eccentric preceptor yet in reserve. It is but justice to remark, that viking 
number of the New Monthly Magazine contains several papers of yery hich We 
interest, independently of the Reminiscences of Dr. Parr, among ys rst-rate 
would make particular mention of the Cabinet of Portraits, a very shoress 
article; Hampton Court Beauties, attributed to the very delightfu Plea 
of the Diary of an Ennuyée; Strawberry Hill, by Lady Morgan ; English 
sures of Sulkiness, by Charles Lamb; and the Adventures ee be ably 
Officer in Greece. We do not think (although we admit the artic a Tabinet 
written) that any body cares one single farthing about the Du oa o< 
Ball, and its patrons and patronesses. The poems of Mrs. Hemans@ 
Landon are both very pleasing. le 

7 


Mr. T. Hood, one of the authors of Odes and Addresses to Great os 
is about to publish a little volume, entitled, “© Whims and Oddines, opular. 
calculated, from what we can learn of its contents, to become very F iking 
The sketches (both prose and yerse) are illustrated by a series F 
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original and characteristic description. When we remind 
Hood is the author of that capital Hogarthian print, 
«The Progress of Cant,” they will know what to expect from these designs, 
yhich will amount in number, we believe, to about. forty. 

An American Annual Register is about to make its appearance, regularly, 


in this country. | Tee 
A correspondent assures us that we were wrong in attributing the very 


clever series of articles now publishing in Blackwood, under the title of 
« Mansie Wauch’s Auto-Autobiography,” to Delta, and professes to be satis- 
ged that Mr. Galt is the author, as we might have discovered, if we * had pos- 
essed ordinary tact.” We have heard the said Autobiography ascribed to 
Hogg ; but the real truth is as great a mystery as the murder of Begbie. 


We have been much struck with some specimens of a series of plates, en- 
raving by Mr. Chalon, animal painter to his Majesty, illustrative of the pas- 
sions of the horse. The idea seems sufficiently singular, but those who have 
seen the drawings must admit that it is developed in a very extraordinary 
manner, They are lithographed, and published in a very cheap and popular 


form. 


It seems that Dr. Lingard means to answer the various strictures on his 
scandalous misrepresentation of certain facts connected with the History of 
England. His fallacies must indeed have been obyious, when the Edinburgh, 


“ Aye, even Blacky, cries shame!” 


How will he get over the fabrications, interpolations, and grossly partial sup- 
pressions in his account of the massacre of St. Bartholomew? 


_ We are happy to have it in our power to announce that a new edition of an 
interesting little volume of poems, entitled “ Bay Leaves,” by Mr. T. C. 
Smith, is preparing for publication. It is always gratifying to us to stretch 
forth a helping hand to a young poet, and more especially to such an one as 
Mr. Smith; whose modest little book contains much that affords evidence, 
hot only of poetical power, but of what is far better, of great goodness of 
disposition, and tenderness of feeling. Some of his songs strike us as being 
paticularly sweet and touching. We pay him this little tribute the more 
willingly, as the writer of areview of the “Odd Volume,” in our last number, 
re said (in remarking upon the musical illustrations to some of Mr. Smith’s 
erses in that work) what has been construed into a desire to detract in some 
Ne from his mefits. It is true, that the authors of the Odd Volume might 
ave illustrated the songs of more popular poets than either Miss Costello or 
nie, ol Smith ; but if our recollection of the productions of both these 
is Writers serves us aright, they might, also, have gained little by going 
crit pages of some writers of longer standing in the literary world. Our 
cal friend should haye remembered that all writers must be allowed time 
come popular. 


ian stated in the John Bull newspaper, that Major Laing had been attacked 

in to Timbuctoo, wounded in the shoulder, and his servant killed. 

al 7 that if the Major did not meet Captain Clapperton, his intention was 

fe ree southward, or south-east, but to return to Tripoli, where his 
©, the daughter of Consul Warrington, awaited his return. 


It is senerally known that cold countries haye fewer species of plants than 
ctidiegan A learned Botanist shews that this difference follows pretty 
Ditzbe y the progression of the temperature: according to him, there are in 
“weg only 30 species of plants; in Lapland, 5343; in Iceland, 553 ; 
4,000: €n, 1,500; in Brandenburg, 2,000; in Piedmont, 3,800; in Jamaica, 
> and in Madagascar, 5,000. 


". Sharon Turner’s new History of the reign of Henry VIII. is now 


ood-cuts, of a very 
readers that Mr. 


— ready ; it will form the first part of the modern History of England. 
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Sketches of Ireland, descriptive of interestin and hi ' 
tricts in the North, West, anil South, containing, ‘< Te Doce dis. 
Three Weeks in Donegal,” “A Day at Cape Clear,” “ A Te 
from Cape Clear to Killarney,” &c. &c., are preparing for 
volume, post 8vo., in November. 


in Munster,” 


en Days’ Tour 
publication, in one 


Mr. Burford is now exhibiting at his Panorama, Leicester Square, a view of 
the city of Madrid, and surrounding country. The yiew is taken from the 
the church of Santa Cruz, and embraces the entire range of the city, which i 
about six miles in circumference. Much credit is due to the artist for the ad. 
mirable manner in which the painting is executed. The nearest objects have 
all the appearance and character of actual reality. 


The General Index to Doddsley’s Annual Register, from the commencement 
of that work, is nearly ready for publication. 


A new edition, in an improved form, of Mr. Gamble’s Sketches in Dublin 
and the North of Ireland, which work has been for some time out of print, 
will appear in the course of a few weeks. 


A work from the German of Sturm, entitled, Contemplations on the Suffer 
ings of Jesus Christ, by Mr. Johnstone, the translator of the “ Morning Con- 
munings,” by the same author, is now in the press. It will be printed uniform 
with the latter work, and will contain a biographical memoir of the author, 


A Complete Index to Howell’s State Trials, by a Barrister, is in the press, 
and may shortly be expected. 


An Opera has just been produced at the Odeon at Paris, founded on the 
_Romance of “ Ivanhoe.”’ The music was selected for it by Rossini, from some 
of his most popular compositions, namely, Ceneventola, La Gazza Ladra, 
Semiramide, Mosé in Egetto, L’Armida, Bianca e Faliero, and Tancredi. 


‘La Dame Blanche’, which has been so popular at Paris, on account of its 
music by Boildieu, is among the forthcoming novelties at both the London 
Theatres. The story is taken from Sir Walter Scott's romance of the Mo- 
nastery. The chief attraction of the opera is its music, which is already be- 
coming popular in this country. 


Mr. George Hyde, the author of “ Love's Victory,” one of the best rep 
comedies that has been produced in this country for years, is, we are f a 
learn, engaged upon another, which will probably be produced at Coy 
Garden Theatre early in the season. , 


Der Freischiitz, the popularity of which we should have supposed = “4 
sided by this time, is to be revived at Drury Lane Theatre, with eyo ‘ 
and, we hear, with some change in the cast of characters. The mm aie mn 
is to be assigned to J. Russell, and so far as acting 1s concerned, ch we 
tainly transcend his predecessor in the character, though a “a ake 
means contemptible in this part. Russell has already given evi fae he wil 
can do something better than the mere buffoonery of the stage. 
execute the musical part of the character is yet to be seen. , 
en Theatre, we are ao 
The latter gentleman "" 


Sit 
e under the direction of 


Among the performers engaged at Covent Gard 
observe the names of Charles Young and Sapio. 
take the lead in opera, which department is to , 
George Smart. 
19th Instant :— 
er for sale, at moder 
1 edition, on ne ae 
the late Percy Byss 


The following advertisement appears in the Times of the 


Waste Paprer.—Five Tons of Superrive waste pap 
prices. Apply to Mr. Benbow. Just published, a beautifu 
price 5s. 6d. of the miscellaneous and posthumous Poems of 
Shelley. rsons 


: : - anaes of such pe 
It is thus that modern authors are depreciated by the piracies coer 
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MO dis. j ho, when they have completely glutted the market with books 
nste” er sich circumstances, have the audacity to advertise the stock 
"Tou ~ remaining on hand as waste paper. Redress is out of the question as 
iD One ihe Jaw is at present constituted: for any legal proceedings are sure to be 


waded, and the expense thrown upon the plaintiff by these unprincipled per- 
iew of sons. ‘No sooner is a prosecution seriously commenced, than their property 
; and they become beggars it would answer little purpose to sue. 


2 Near disappears, at ; , aeoas ‘ch 
Ich jg The nuisance is really getting most intolerable; and unless some signal punish- 
e ad. ment be inflicted on one or other of these marauders, no author’s property 
have ‘will be safe; for who cares to incur the expenses attendant upon a Chancery in- 
junction, which will, even if granted, in no wise redress the complainant. 


A Narrative of an excursion from Corfu to Smyrna. Comprising a tour 
through part of Albania and the North of Greece, with some account of the 
ancient and present state of Athens; to which is annexed a translation of the 
Erste of Plato, by T. R. Jolliffe, Esq., author of “ Letters from Palestine.” 


A Translation of the Phedo of Plato is preparing for publication. 


We understand that Mr. Hawkesworth has been some time engaged in col- 
lecting materials for a History of France, from the earliest period. 


rod ronha announcement of Mr. Relfe’s Friendship’s Offering has 
reached us : 

Our readers will be pleased to learn that among the Literary Annuals pre- 
paring against the approach of Christmas, Friendship’s Offering, edited by 
IK. Hervey, Esquire, will have to boast of very high literary merit, as well 
as of a most splendid series of engravings. In the literary department will be 
found, among many others, the following names as contributors :—R. Southey, 
Esq, Mrs. Hemans, James Montgomery, Esq., Miss Mitford, Rev. G. Croly, 
llor. Smith, Esq., Lord Porchester, L. E.L., Thomas Hood, Esq., B. Barton, 
Ew, Rev. T. Dale, H. Neele, Esq., Rev. W. L. Bowles, The Author of 
Esha) Earle,” J. Bowring, Esq., T. K. Hervey, Esq., W. Jerdan, Esq., 
F n omas Gent, Esq., Wm. Sotheby, Esq., D. L. Richardson, Esq., Miss Roberts, 
, Mc ke. The illustrations consist of engravings, from original pictures, by 
“ests. Danby, Martin, Eastlake, Wright, Harding, Davis, &c. &c., executed 


| — style, by Messrs. Heath, Finden, Romney, Humphreys, Cooke, and 


my ater has sent us a pamphlet, entitled, Lines on the Battle of 
uerloo. By John Shee, Esq., of Dublin. 


hae “mie (says Mr. Ackerman) that the forthcoming volume of the 
tned <a ot, the oldest of that pleasing class of annual miscellanies des- 
of the okens of friendship and affection, possesses superior interest to any 
wir os portions of that popular publication. Ninety prose and 
alia omtions by writers of eminence of both SEXES, and thirteen 
i ngs in the highest style of the art, after original designs, besides other 

rations, are expected to impart to this Christmas Present more than ordi- 


lary value and attractions. 


i’ “ of Mr. Murray’s forth-coming publications is attached to the Quar- 
‘ie Bie? Just published, and will, we suppose, be appended to the maga-~ 
very j the present month. They are forty-five in number, and comprise some 
tans > gem and, as we understand, highly interesting works. Among 
the Life ich seem most calculated to excite public curiosity are, Memoirs of 
aa € of Lord Byron, by Moore; miscellaneous prose works of Lord Byron, 
me Volumes, 8vo., and four volumes foolscap; the Life and Correspon- 
Ma of General Wolfe. The Conway Papers, from the collection of the 
of Rs of Hertford, in five volumes, 8vo. The Wilmot papers ; a new volume 
ei iniscences, by Charles Butler ; a second volume of Mr. Crofton Croker’s 

rable Legends ; Travels in Hedjaz, by the late John Lewis Burckhardt ; 
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a complete Collection of Memoirs relative to the History of Great Brits: 

with notes and illustrations; Voyages of Discovery undertaken to ¢ , 
the Survey of the West Coast of Holland; Proceedings of the a 
to explore the Northern coast of Africa, in 1821 and 1899. By eons 
W. Beechey, R. N., and H. W. Beechey, Esq.; A Winter’s Journey tir h 
Lapland and Sweden, by Arthur de Capel Brooke, Esq.; %. 


the Second V 
of the Peninsular War, by Robert Southey, Esq.; Sir Thomas More’ — 


Colloquies, on the Progress and Prospects of Society, by Robert Southey 
Esq.; Recollections of Ceylon, by an Officer; a Pocket edition of Captain 
Parry's Voyages; the Plays of Ford, &c. &c. &c. 


The first specimen of a Monthly Newspaper, or Register, has recently ap. 
peared in Edinburgh, of a duodecimo form of above forty pages. In arrange. 
ment it resembles the Annual Register; and in order to be sold ata chea 


rate, is rather poor in paper and typographical execution. It is called the 
Monthly Reporter. 


The MSS. left by the late Mr. Jefferson in a condition prepared for publi- 
cation, are said to be a Memoir of his Own Life and Times, three volumes of 
Anas, and twelve or fifteen volumes of Correspondence. 


Major Denham, the enterprising and successful explorer of Central Africa, 
has arrived in Paris from Vienna. A second edition of his admirable work 
upon that hitherto unknown quarter of the Globe will appear, we understand, 
in the course of the present month, in 8vo. A German translation is now in 
the press at Weimar; and the public will be pleased to learn that a French 
translation is also in progress.—Galignani’s Messenger, Sept. 6.—We may add, 
that the English octavo edition, with new matter, may be expected in a fort- 
night or three weeks. 


Colonel Rothier, of Antwerp, has caused drawings to be taken of all the 
monuments belonging to the Knights of Malta, at Rhodes, which he proposes 
to publish, as a sort of sequel to Vertot’s History of that Order. There are 
above fifty subjects. 
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DEATH’S DOINGS *. 


Tux idea of this volume is excellent. It consists of a series of etch- 
‘os (somewhat slighter than we should have liked to have seen them) 
‘iustrative of the visitations of Death under an infinite variety of cir- 
cumstances and situations ; and, if it may have been suggested by the 
sumerous “ Dances of Death” already before the public, it appears, in 
the detail of the subject, to be exceedingly original and ingenious. 
The sketches are twenty-four in number, and to do justice to the 
designer, we must endeavour to afford our readers a brief description of 
each; for, as we have already remarked, the merit of the engravings 
must be looked for rather in the conception than in the execution ; which 
isoften studiously rude and incomplete. No.1. The Poet.—His candle 
is in the act of being extinguished by, Death, whilst he is occupied in 
inditing an Ode to Immortality. 2. The Pilgrim.— Death, in the dis- 
guise of a palmer, is presenting a fair damosel with a scroll, announcing 
to her the fall of her beloved in the Holy Land. 3. The Scroll.—The 
maiden peruses it, and falls to the earth; and the grim tyrant having 
thrown off his disguise, stands confessed ‘“‘ beside her.” 4. The Artist. 
—He is engaged in painting the figure of Time; whilst Death sits be- 
hind his easel, grinding his colours. 5. The Cricketer.—Death is here 
bowling in a rattler ; the batsman blocking; and Time keeping the 
wicket, 6. The Captive-—Death has entered the prison of the cap- 
z in the garb of a friar (why in such a guise we cannot exactly divine) 
! the purpose of liberating him. 7. The Serenade.—A lover is sere- 
P ms . mistress, whilst Death, the assassin, is lurking in the ambush 
hed ye re to pierce him to the heart. 8. The Torlet.—A lady is 
a aul erself before a glass, apparently unconscious that Death has 
shich € appearance of her maid, and is bringing her flowers with 
eh to ornament her hair. “9, The Mothker.—Whilst the thoughtless 
a Is Py det in preparing for a ball, Death, in the semblance of a 
Pt bie eeding her infant. 10. The Hypochondriac,—The pauvre 
Maes is sitting in an arm-chair, in the act of feeling his own pulse, 
sx 7 ingore woe-begone ; whilst a skeleton head, mounted upon 
A Dj 8 ©¢gs, Is apparently crawling towards him from under the grate. 
. lary of Health (it should have been Reece’s Guide) is lying beside 
» and a bottle of physic and a basin of gruel occupy a table in the 
the fee 11. Life’s Assurance.—An old man is approaching 
curin , Mors & Co.’s Life Insurance Office, for the purpose of se- 
A apa for his wife on his demise ; Death, who officiates on 
qua lon as clerk, is presenting him with his policy. 12. The Anti- 
"Y-—An old gentleman is seated in his study, surrounded by ancient 
behind mutilated statues, and dusty tomes. Death is couching down 
hh ‘a marble tablet of antique form, bearing upon it the name of 
, Oldbuck. 13. The Champion.—Death, in the pugilistic ring, 


iS exhihss: : 
exhibiting his “ bunch of fives” in an attitude of proud defiance, 
wind floored” not only the two mortal combatants, but also their 
“holders. 14, The Glutton.—The “ Great Unknown” is setting 


own before an alderman-like-looking personage the noble dish of fish 


® 
meget s Doings ; in twenty-four Plates, designed andetched by R. Dagley. With 
Bsn Prose and Verse, the friendly contributions of various writers. pp. 370, 
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258 DEATH’S DOINGS. 


which is to finish him for this world. 15. The Last Bottle — 
universal Drawcansir is here extracting the cork from the last ho 
be swallowed by a convivial party. The wine-bibbers are as li Ae 
the last flicker of a candle, ere it expires in smoke and = 
ever. They seem unconscious that their glass of life has only a f 
, ew 

sands torun. 16. The Hunter’s Leap.—Whilst a sportsman ite 
his horse over a five-barred gate, Death is piercing its hoof, and the 
destroying its equilibrium. 17. The Alchemist.—A transmuter of 
metals is occupied with his crucible; Death is plying his bellows, and 
apparently presenting to his observation the philosopher’s stone, A bottle 
of Elixir Vite has been overthrown, and is Streaming on the floor, 
18. Academic Honours.—Death, in the garb of a professor, is placing 
a chaplet on the brows of a young scholar. 19. The Empiric.—A 
quack is feeling the pulse of the invalid, whilst Death, the regular prc- 
titioner, is entering the room with a bottle of the only infallible specie, 
20. The Phaeton.—A gay charioteer and his lady are taking an airing 
in their phaeton ; but just as they approach the verge of a tremendous 
precipice, Death stoops down behind them, and forcing off one of the 
wheels, precipitates them into eternity. 21. Death’s Register.— Death, 
in the person of Mr. Accum, is noting down the poisonous drugs intr- 
duced into our daily food. 22. The Lawyer.—Death, in the character 
of a client, is presenting a brief to a barrister. 23. The Bubbles of 
Life broken by Death.—The Great Destroyer is sitting upon a globe, 
and touching with his dart the various bubbles which both Wisdom and 
Folly are occupied in creating. 24, The Epilogue.—The King of 
Terrors is here rehearsing the events of his reign to a weeping audience ; 
reciting, in fact, the epilogue to his awful tragedy. With this last sub- 
ject the book very appropriately concludes. ii 

This catalogue raisonée of the graphic embellishments of this singu- 
larly interesting work, will shew that great talent has been employed in 
varying the situations in which Death (the Sylvester Daggerwood of s 
book) is made to take a leading part. Each design 1s illustrated y 
prose or verse, (in many instances by both) from the pens of ee I 
well-known writers ; among others, the Rev. Mr. Croly, Barry ony” 
Mr. Jerdan, L. E. L., Messrs. C, and J. Ollier, Mr. Carrington, ‘ 
J, F. Pennie, Mr. Harral, Mrs. Hoffland, and the authors of the 
‘¢ Lollards,” “‘ Wine and Walnuts,” &c. Many of these articles wen 
a high degree of merit ; whilst some are, it must be aeneh ri 
way unworthy of the society to which they have been introduce rete 
nothing of the little reference they seem to bear to the Pe -o shal 
they profess to be illustrations. The first specimen with whic ve en 
present our readers, is a beautiful little poem, from the pen © ~ tell us 
who (notwithstanding all that Christopher North's scribes my, which 
to the contrary) has produced some of the sweetest poetry © 
modern times can boast : “. 


ACADEMIC HONOURS. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Under the shadow of green laurel leaves, 
The poet marcheth with unfaltering breath ; 
And from the glory which his fancy weaves, 
Draws_strength, which tincteth the wan ¢ 


ely as 
ch for 


heeks of Death. 
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Under the shadow of the laurel green, 
The soldier smileth ; and way-faring men, 
Piercing the desert with proud looks are seen, 
And hoary seamen face wild waves again. 
But chief, ’midst hopes untried, with fear afar, 
The young pale scholar seeks some dim renown, 
Misled by influence of deceitful star, 
To where Death hides behind the laurel crown. 
Alas! grey age and pallid youth the same! 
All leave fair truth, to clutch the phantom Fame ! 


That the next piece is from the pen of the Reverend Mr. Croly, alias 
Puli, alias Pollio, alias Theta, alias Trissino, alias Cato, alias Bion, alias 
Alfred, alias Hermes, with many other aliases, gue nunc prescribere 
longum est, no one, who has any acquaintance with his poetry, can for 
a moment doubt. 


Thou art vanish’d! Like the blast 
Bursting from the midnight cloud ; 

Like the lightning, thou art past,— 
Earth has seen no nobler shroud. 


Now is quench’d the flashing eye, 
Now is chill’d the burning brow, 

All the poet that can die ;— 
Homer’s self is but as thou. 


Thou hast drunk life’s richest draught, 
Glory, tempter of the soul ! 

Wild and deep thy snirit quaff’d ; 
There was poison in the bowl. 

Then the haunting visions rose, 


Spectres round thy bosom’s throne. 
Poet! what shall paint thy woes, 





u- But a pencil like thine own ? 

in Thou art vanish’d ! Earthly Fame, 

e See of what thy pomps are made! 

y Genius, stoop thine eye of flame ! 

. Byron’s self is but a shade. 

| Here we have in one short piece many of the elements of his poetry ; 
, a sprinkling of plumes, dyes, gems, odours, and blazes, would have 
rendered it still more characteristic of the genius of the leader of 
a may not unaptly be termed, ‘‘ The Ambitious School of Poetry”— 
O those aspiring writers, who, as honest Sancho says, ‘‘ want better 


a than can be made from wheat.” In the ‘“ Captive,” by the same 
"hor, we have the following lines, apostrophizing Death : 


My fading eyes 
Behold thee, Servant of the skies! 
Crowns thy bright brow the immortal wreath, 
Celestial odours round thee breathe ; 
Spreads on the air thy splendid plume ; 
Welcome, thou ANGEL or THE Toms! 


a ve although death is certainly ‘‘ gentleman usher of the skies,” he 
wo chaperons people to another place ; and as for odeurs, the 
the a of mortality have never been famed, we believe, for captivating 
and actory nerves. Weare admirers of much of Mr. Croly's poetry, 
therefore take leave to laugh at his bombast. 
hat follows, by Mr. Carrington, is of a severer and more classical order : 
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DEATH’S DOINGS. 


THE MARTYR STUDENT, 


List not Ambition’s call, for she has lured 
To death her tens of thousands, and her voice, 
Though sweet as the old siren’s, is as false ! 
Won by her blandishments, the warrior seeks 
The battle-field, where red Destruction waves 
O’er the wide plain his banner, trampling down 
The dying and the dead ;—on Ocean’s wave, 
Braving the storm—the dark lee-shore—the fight— 
The seaman follows her, to fall at last 
In Victory’s gory arms. To Learning’s sons 
She promises the proud degree, the praise 
Of academic senates, and a name 
That Fame, on her imperishable scroll, 
Shall deeply ’grave. O there was one who heard 
Her fatal promptings, whom the Muses mourn, 
And Genius yet deplores! In studious cell 
Immured, he trimm’d his solitary lamp ; 
And morn, unmark’d, upon his pallid cheek 
Oft flung her ray, ere yet the sunken eye 
Reluctant closed, and sleep around his couch 
Strew’d her despised poppies. Day with night 
Mingled insensibly—and night with day ; 
In loveliest change the seasons came—and pass'd— 
Spring woke, and in her beautiful blue sky 
Wander’d the lark—the merry birds beneath 
Pour’d their sweet woodland poetry—the streams 
Sent up their eloquent voices—all was joy, 
And in the breeze was life. Then summer gemm’d 
The sward with flowers, as thickly strewn as seen 
In heaven the countless clustering stars. By day 
The grateful peasant pour’d his song,—by night 
The nightingale ;—he heeded not the lay 
Divine of earth or sky, the voice of streams, 
Sunshine and shadow, and the rich blue sky,— 
Nor gales of fragrance and of life that cheer 
The aching brow, relume the drooping eye, | 
And fire the languid pulse. One stern pursuit, 
One master-passion master’d all ; and Death 
Smil'd inly, as Consumption at his nod 
Poison’d the springs of life, and flush’d the cheek 
With roses that bloom only o’er the grave ; 
And in that eye, which once so mildly beam’d, 
Kindled unnatural fires ! a 
Yet hope sustain’d 

His sinking soul, and to the high reward 
Of sleepless nights and watchful days, and scorn 
Of pleasure, and the stern contempt of ease, 
Pointed exultingly. But Death—who loves 
To blast Hope’s fairest visions, and to dash, 
In unsuspected hour, the cup of bliss 
From man’s impatient lip—with horrid glance 
Mark’d the young victim, as, with fluttering = 
And beating heart, and cheek with treacherous 
Suffus’d, he press’d where Science oped the gates 
Of her high temple. ! 

| There, beneath the guise — 
Of Learning’s proud professor, sat enthron’d 
The tyrant Dears : and as around the brow 
Of that ill-fated votary he wreath’d 
The crown of Victory—silently he twin’d 
The cypress with the laurel :—at his foot 
Perish’'d the ‘ Martyr Srupent!’ 
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There aré also some pleasing sketches, by the author of the “ Arabs ;” 
» wem which we have read with no inconsiderable admiration. Of the 


sill pieces, those from the pens of the lively author of the 
« pllards,” and Mr. S. Maunder, strike us as being among the best. 


The Antiquary is illustrated by a very dreary and unreadable production 
of the pen of the young gentleman who masks under the fantastic sig- 


nature of Cheviot Tichburn. ‘The prose pieces are varied, and some 
of them excellent. Among the most striking, we may enumerate those 
by the Messrs. C. and J. Ollier, Mr. Jerdan, Mrs. Hoffland, and the 
author of “ Wine and Walnuts.” We can only find room for the illus- 


tration of the Mother. It is by Mrs. Hoffland. 


THE BALL. 


“ Even if I were not prevented by this unlooked-for engagement from accompanying 
you to the ball to-night, my love,” said the Honourable Alfred Seymour to his beau- 
tiful young wife, ‘* you must nevertheless have declined it, for the child is evidently 
unwell ; look how the pulses throb in this little throat, Sophia!” ‘‘ So they always 
do, I believe. I really wish you were less of a croaker and caudle-maker, my dear ; 
however, to make you easy, I will send for Doctor Davis immediately: as to the ball, 
as !am expected, and have gone to the trouble and expense of a new dress, and have 
not been out for such a long, long time, really I think I ought to go. 

“ You would not leave my boy, Lady Sophia, if” “‘ Not if there is the Jeast 
danger, certainly ; nor if the doctor should pronounce it ill; but I do not believe it is 
s0—I see nothing particular about the child, for my part.” 

b As the young mother said this, she cast her eyes on the child, and saw in its little 
favy eyes something which she felt assured was particular—she saw moreover, more 
rye. y than ever, the likeness it bore to a justly beloved husband, and in a tone of 
h ern added, ‘‘ Poor little fellow, I do not think you are quite the thing, and 
"i dit prove so, mamma will not leave you for the world.” 
. a countenance of the father brightened, and he departed assured that the claims 
a ry would soon ed triumph over any little lingering love of dissipation strug- 
: and Pome’ indu gence ; and as he bade her good by, he did not wonder that 
‘iad : coi desired to exhibit its rays in the hemisphere alluded to, which was 
be the : ghest circle of fashion. Nevertheless, as he could not be present himself, 
f beet oh on the whole better that she should be absent. A young nobleman, who 
paid n his rival, and wore the willow some time after their marriage, had lately 
marked attention to a young beauty, every way likely to console him; and Mr. 
sine Pong it would be a great pity if his lady, whom he had not seen for some 
that” should, by appearing before him in the full blaze of beauty, (unaccompanied 
a: Person Whose appearance would instantly recall the sense of her engagement), 
Us . his heart far that happy connexion to which he had shown this predilection. 
m me ee the fond husband gave indieation of his admiration alike in his looks 
ee: 8; and as the fair young mother turned from him te her mirror, she felt for a 
, Heat displeased, that her liege lord should be less solicitous than herself to 
te show on world” with her beauty ; and whilst in this humour, she called her maid 
« piri the turban and dress “ in which she intended to appear.” 
a thin » my lady! why sure you intends it yet—did ever any body hear of such 
otis re a8 going for to stay at home when you are all prepared. Why, you've been 
aah eb ever so long, because you was not fit to be seen, as one may say ; but 
time at you are more beautifuller than ever, by the same rule you should go ten 
*“§ much—do pray, my lady, begin directly—ah! I: knows what I know. 
hete'ck merville may look twice ere she catches my lord, if so be he sees you in this 
P'ume ; cold broth is soon warmed, they say.” 
less tirade of low flattery, and 


ee it be that this vulgar nonsense—the sense ‘ 
adn less stimulation to error—could affect the mind of the high-born and highly 
Wy Lady Sophia? Alas! yes—a slight spark will ignite dormant vanity, and 
ove of momentary triumph surpass the more generous wish of giving happiness 
“rs In a sphere distinct from our own. ; . 
new dress was tried on ; its effects extolled by the maid, and admitted by the 
Y, who remembered to have read or heard of some beauty whose charms were 
Ways more Striking when she first appeared after a temporary confinement. The 
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262 DEATH’S DOINGS. 


carriage was announced, and she was actually descending, 


when the | i 
baby broke on her ear, and she recollected that in the confusion of or a 
the time devoted to dress and anticipated triumph, she had forgotten to send for te 


medical friend of the family. 

Angry with herself, in the first moment of repentance she determined to remain at 
home, but unfortunately reconsidered, and went before the arrival of the doctor —'tis 
true she left messages and various orders, and so far fulfilled a mother’s duties, but she 
yet closed her eyes to the evident weakness of her boy, and contented herself with 
determining to return as soon as it was possible. 

But who could return while they found themselves the admired of all, and when at 
least the adoration of eyes me her from him whom she well knew it was cruel 
or sin to attract. The observation forced upon her of Miss Somerville’s melancholy 
looks told her this, and compelled her to recollect that she was without her husband, 
and therefore critically situated’; and as “ in the midst of life we are in death,” sp 
she proved that in the midst of triumph we may be humbled—in the midst of plea- 
sure be pained ; and she resolved to fly from the scene of gaiety more quickly than 


_ she had come. 


But numerous delays arose, each of which harassed her spirits not less than the 
retarded her movements, and she became at length so annoyed, as to lose all her 
bloom, and hear herself as much condoled with on her looks, as she had a few hours 
before been congratulated ;—she felt ill, and was aware that she merited to be ill; 
and had a right to expect reproaches from her husband, not less on account of her. 
self than her child; and whilst in this state of perplexity, was summoned to her ca- 
riage by her servants, who, in the confusion occasioned by messengers from home, as 
well as from herself, had increased her distress. ' le 

The young mother arrived in time to see the face of her dying child distorted by con- 
vulsions, and to meet from her husband, anger, reproach, and contempt. She was 
astonished, even terrified, by witnessing the death of the innocent being she had for- 
saken in a moment so critical; and bitter was the sorrow and remorse igre 
from offending him, who had hitherto loved her so fondly, and esteemed her 0 hig. 
These emotions combining with other causes, rendered her soon the Psagrly 
a sick-bed, and converted a house so —_~ the abode of happiness and hope, in 4 
Scene of sorrow, anxiety, and death. Lady Sophia, after much —e 
her health ; but when she left her chamber she became sensible that, alt oe Py 
and kindness were shown to her situation, esteem and confidence were w! ona 
She had no child to divert the melancholy of her solitary hours, and, what prt oo 
consequence, no husband who could condole with her on Its ean A mas 
was the utmost act of tenderness to which Mr. Seymour could bring aided for 
subject, which recurred to him with renewed = his anxiety was 
the life of one still dear, though no longer invalua oo | Use- 

And all this misery, the fearful prospect of a long life embittered by pontoon ge 
less regret, and lost affection, was purchased Ly a new dress and an ito strike a man 
maid ; a risk so full of danger, and so fatal in effect, was ak are the despict 
already refused, and wound a woman who never injured her. . ' ble consequences 
ble efforts of vanity for temporary distinction, and such the dep coer of duty. 
of quitting the tender offices of affection, and transgressing the requ! 


of 
The work is prefaced by a very sensible introduction, pet 

Mr. Dagley, whose work on ancient gems is no doubt we tchings, Mr. 
lovers of the arts. In reference to the slightness of yer a certain 
D. observes, “‘ I have endeavoured to shew the way 1n - e expense 0 
class of writings may be embellished, without oar ee they exhi- 
those laboured and highly finished engravings, which, wil nament from 
bit the talents of our native artists, exclude the works ssi war that we 
general purchase.” For our own part, however, we o “ after all, 3 
would rather have fewer subjects and more finish. T 18 sal ces, Mr. 
mere matter of individual taste. Under any other ah now de- 
Dagley’s volume could not have been afforded at ne ee it con- 
manded for it. Independently of its graphic embellisamen™> 
tains a great variety of very agreeable reading. 
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THE TOUCHY LADY. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


A xgw volume of Miss Mitford’s admirable Sketches, published 
under the title of “‘ Our Village,” has just issued from the press ; and 
although we are unable to enter into a detailed examination of its merits 


in our present number, we shall certainly pay our respects to it next 
month, Meanwhile, the following characteristic picture cannot fail of 


proving highly acceptable to our readers :— . 


Ove of the most unhappy persons whom it has been my fortune to encounter, 
isa pretty woman of thirty, or thereabout, healthy, wealthy, and of good re- 
pute, with a fine house, a fine family, and an excellent husband. A solitary 
calamity renders all these blessings of no avail :—the gentlewoman is touchy. 
This affliction has given a colour to her whole life. Her biography has a 
certain martial dignity, like the history of a nation; she dates from battle to 
battle, and passes her days in an interminable civil war. 

The first person who, long before she could speak, had the misfortune to 
offend the young lady, was her nurse; then in quick succession four nursery 
maids, who were turned away, poor things! because Miss Anne could not 
abide them ; then her brother Harry, by being born, and diminishing her im- 
portance ; then three governesses ; ‘then two writing-masters ; then one music- 
mistress; then a whole school. On leaving school, affronts multiplied of 
renee’ and she has been in a constant miff with servants, tradespeople, re- 
oat and friends ever since ; So that although really pretty (at least she would 
i. ry - . de not for a standing frown, and a certain watchful defying look 
Pr eS), ecidedly clever and accomplished, and particularly charitable, 
ing BN shen Jmoney goes, (your ill-tempered woman has often that redeem- 
is irekie! a oie only by her one absorbing quality of touchiness, and 
ie accordingly by every one who has the honour of her ac- 
Pe ‘ “ re ' visit is one of the most formidable things that can be imagined, 
0 difficult age he eae ina small way demand the greatest resolution. It is 
a you do oh nd what to say. You must make up your mind to the affair 
pulling the ne going into a shower bath. Differing from her is obviously 
a bad: she thee? and agreeing with her too often or too pointedly is nearly 
herself @ oli “n Suspects you of suspecting her infirmity, of which she has 
accordin 4 co mae ah consciousness, and treats you with a sharp touch of it 
of a ae al “ ut heges is there that she will not suspect ? Admire the colours 

€ pattern of : =m -_ thinks you are looking at some ee apg praise 
She has an incom ip ee C@P, and she accuses you of thinking it too gay. 

level. The hs thee of perverseness, which brings all subjects nearly to a 
twenty to one “ig of her neighbours is evidently taboo, since it it least 
funily are al ut she is in a state of affront with nine-tenths of them ; her own 
She stands ‘Abe taboo for the same reason. Books are particularly unsafe. 
of bie rating on the pinnacle where two fears meet, ready to be sus- 

the other. ue-stockingism on the one hand, or of ignorance and frivolity on 
or pula data as the work you may chance to name happens to be recondite 
“ Have T; Nay, Sometimes the same production shall excite both feelings. 
th “Egat a Hajji Baba,” said I to her one day last winter, “ Hajj. Baba, 
Clever Persi —* Really, Ma’am I am no orientalist. Hajji Baba, the 
. yan tale ?” continued I, determined not to be daunted. “TI believe, 
novel rejoined she, “that you think I have nothing better to do than to 
veils.” And so she snip-snaps to the end of the visit. Even the Scotch 


hove . ; 
ls, which she does own to reading, are no resource in her desperate case, 
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THE TOUCHY LADY, 


There we are shi 
pwrecked on the rocks ’ , 
ie takes to those delicious books as of taste. A difference there is fy 
them the prickly shield of h a8 personal propert d tal. 
er protection in the erly, and spreads oy 
he pe her husband and her children: is hatte Spirit with which she te 
ei: be a Pinna Reet quite jealous if at eee ign Guy Mav. 
+ pe lpg ing off his Majesty’s li me to praise Jean; 
of discussion among civili yesty's lieges from th fanie 
g civilized people € most approved top; 
late and far more delightful.” po erorneeg a “wo onl vitae a 
er no prudent word. She id Tsay? The very weath 
commonly called weather-wisdo pretends to skill in that science of S 
or the blessed sun himself, may ned oath De a shower, or a dhandedlieea’ 
"Teale and put her out of humour for the dis enough to contradict her bode. 
‘ er own name has all her life long been a te til we os 
ortunate lady. Her maid rtile source of misery to thi 
en name was Smythe, A x ry to this un- 
mere perfectly genteel and imuetoentionable ai nage Now Smythe, 
tion on paper, was in speaki rayne to Took at, a pattern appel. 
common Smiths who bitter the World. Vee from the thohiiad of 
expecially wis tnthiMiinal io & naw “a ay recht heard that “ word of fear,” 
onged to spell it. Anne was bad enough; met pic gwecem by Fr 
name, as if to make a confusion; and “hi Bees e had housemaids of that 
the final e, in which important vowel was sented all it oo a eae ae 
8 dignity; and once a brother of fifteen, the oh ees boast of elegance 
onian, a pickle, one of that order of clever b entical brother Harry, an 
crore of their female relatives, ‘‘ foredoomed + ithages ates ter for the tor- 
ually went so far er suster $ soul to cross ” a0 
how near her tin ay to call her Nancy! She did not box his ears, although 
my business to : ms oe ends approached to that consummation it is x 
eauiiyoual nul ell. aving suffered so much from the perplexity of her 
h en name, she thought herself most lucky in pitchi h 
thoroughly well-looking and well-soundin llati yD 
of her life.’ Mrs, ‘Morley—noth; g appellation of Morley for the rest 
word that did f y—nothing could be better. For once there wasa 
sos not affront her. The first alloy to this satisfaction was her pet 
petty Oe the bridal cards, Mr. and Mrs. B. Morley, and hearing that pag! 
ur i ° 4 5 
neering e Pte lived a rich bachelor uncle, till whose death that fearful 
n of her consequence, the Mrs. B { 
brow began to wrinkle—but i ’ . B., must be endured. Mrs. B.! The 
nih ae —but it was the night before the wedding, the uncle had 
me compensation for the crime of being born thirty years before his 
she +: ee we Shape of a superb set of emeralds, and by a fortunate mistake 
we “¥ taken it into her head that B. in the present case, stood for Basil, 80 
c/s * fog abel dignity being compensated by an increase of elegance, she bore 
that the f f y well. It was not till the next morning, during the ceremony, 
not Paha agnig of her misery burst upon her, and she found that B. stood 
her situati il, but for Benjamin. Then the veil fell off; then the full horror of 
oitt ation, the affront of being a Mrs. Benjamin, stared her full in the face; 
7 certainly, but for the accident of her being struck dumb by indignation, 
rise bbe would have married a man so ignobly christened. Her fate has bee 
l ised than then appeared probable ; for her husband, an exceedingly po 
ular and convivial person, was known all over his own county by the familiar 
a bee ae of his ill-omened appellation ; so that she found herself not merely 
ha rs. Benjamin, but a Mrs. ..: the wife of a Ben. Morley, junior, €sq- or 
Mo LETH uncle was also godfather and namesake) the future mother of a Ben. 
rley the third. Oh, the Miss Smith, the Ann, even the Nancy shrank into 
gerne when compared with that short word. j 
The either is she altogether free from misfortunes on her side of the house. 
widor is a terrible mésalliance in her own family. Her favourite aunt, te 
the ers ps officer with five portionless children, became, one fair morning; 
losin e of a rich mercer in Cheapside, thus, at a stroke, gaining comfort and 
inco g caste. The manner in which this affected poor Mrs. Ben. Morley ® 
talk pr darts jpn talked of the unhappy connexion, as aunts are wont . 
n nieces get paired at Gretna Green ; wrote a formal renunciation ° 
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has considered herself insulted ever since if any one mentions a 
esence. Another affliction, brought on by her own family, 
f a farce by her brother Harry (born for her plague) at 
The farce was damned, as the author (a clever young 


the culprit, and 
sik gown in her pr 
is the production 0 


t Garden theatre. ( 
Toul) declares most deservedly. He bore the catastrophe with great he- 
brated its downfal by vénting sundry good puns, and drinking 


roism ; and cele 
an extra bottle of claret; leaving to Anne, sister Anne, the pleasant employ- 
his discomfiture—a task which she performed con amore. 


ment of fuming over 
dience and author, seventeen newspapers and three maga- 


Actors, manager, au é , 
ines, had the misfortune to displease her on this occasion ;—in short, the whole 


town. Theatres and newspapers, critics and the drama, have been banished 
from her conversation ever since. She would as lieve talk of a silk-mercer. 
Next after her visitors, her correspondents are to be pitied; they had need 
look to their P’s and Q’s, their spelling and their stationery. If you write a 
note to her, be sure that the paper is the best double post, hot-pressed and 
gilt-edged; that your pen is in good order; that your “ dear Madams” have 
aptoper mixture of regard and respect; and that your foldings and sealings 
are unexceptionable. She is of a sort to faint at the absence of an envelope, 
and to die of awafer. Note, above all, that your address be perfect ; that your 
tobenot forgotten ; that the offending Benjumin be omitted ; and that the style 
and title of her mansion, SHawrorp Manor Hows, be set forth in full glory. 
And when this is achieved, make up your mind to her taking some inexplicable 
affront after all. Thrice fortunate would he be who could put twenty words 
together without affronting her. Besides, she is great at a scornful reply, and 
shall keep up a quarreling correspondence with any lady in Great Britain. 
Her letters are like challenges; and, but for the protection of the petticoat, she 
would have fought fifty duels, and have been either killed or quieted long ago. 
fher husband had been of her temper, she would have brought him into 
twenty scrapes ; but he is as unlike her as possible ; a good-humoured, rattling 
pr with a perpetual festiyity of temper, and a propensity to motion and 
Pee and all sorts of merry mischief, like a schoolboy in the holidays, which 
sd wa personage he resembles bodily in his round, ruddy, handsome face, 
ee cing black eyes, curling hair, and light active figure, the youngest man 
ebne saw forty. His pursuits have the same happy juvenility. In the 
ha oe fishes and plays cricket ; in the winter he hunts and courses ; and 
fap , “Shean and partridges, pheasants and woodcocks, wood-pigeons and 
he neg € contrives pretty tolerably to shoot all the year round. Moreover, 
es ay s revels, races, assizes, and quarter-sessions; drives stage-coaches, 
and a prays, is steward to concerts, goes to every dance within forty miles, 
wile, or nd for the county ; so that he has no time to quarrel with his 
on way. , and affronts her twenty times an hour simply by giving her her 
bi To the 
mete is invaluable in a dull country neighbourhood, his 
proachis oleration which bids fair to render her incorrigible. She is fast ap- 
Wika) § to the melancholy condition of a privileged person, one put out of 
MS ase of civilized society. People have left off being angry with her, and 
Which “ sang up their shoulders and say it is her way, a species of placability 
obtain La> provokes her the more. For my part, I have too great a desire to 
a8 it ig &t good opinion to think of treating her in so shabby a manner; and 
morally certain that we shall never be friends whilst we visit, I intend 
this Bo effect of non-intercourse, and to break with her outright. If she reads 
thinks en which is very likely, for she is addicted to new publications, and 
she tead erself injured if a book be put into her hands with the leaves cut—if 
not, the S only half a page she will inevitably have done with me forever. If 
then te can hardly be any lack of a sufficient quarrel in her company; and 
Come When we have ceased to speak or to curtsy, and fairly sent each other to 
the pasa there can be no reason why we should not be on as civil terms as if 
ne lived at Calcutta, and the other at New York. 
2M 


popularity of this universal favourite, for the restless sociability of 
wife certainly 
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ELIAN WALTERS, 


A TALE OF HALLOW EVE. 


Iw a climate changeable as that of Britain, and where the differen 
between one season of the year and another is so great and so strikin it 
is not much to be wondered that such our unsophisticated ancestors in the 
simplicity of their hearts, should have celebrated with customs and festn. 
ties, peculiar to themselves, such changes of times and seasons: or that 
their descendants should even still retain among them many of their 
‘“ sports and pastimes,” though others may have been abandoned as 
rude and barbarous, or have been so altered or modified, that they 
would not be recognised as the same by the wiser gencrations of 
departed centuries. In the metropolis, and in other large and popu- 
lous cities and towns, Christmas is almost the only season regarded 
with any thing like a real and genuine feeling of enjoyment and 
participation : but in the more sequestered portions of the sea-girt isle, 
and especially in those places where busy, meddling commerce, with 
its attendant innovations, has not as yet usurped an arbitrary and des- 
potic dominion, there are other high-days and holidays observed with as 
great, if not with greater exactness and attention than this feast of 
turkies and roast beef; and which afford to those who have partaken 
of their sports, as brilliant and pleasing reminiscences, though perhaps 
of a description widely different. An approach to any of these land- 
marks of the sea of life, cannot fail to awaken in the mind a vanety 
of mournfully pleasing recollections: and it is this circumstance which 
has occasioned the following plain and unvarnished narrative to be given 
to the world. 

On the summit of a bleak and lofty range of hills, in a part of the coun- 
try to which I was utterly a stranger, and at a considerable distance from 
any human dwelling, I beheld (last Hallow Eve) the sun descend into its 
ocean bed, and gazed in admiration at its setting beauties ; and it was 
while watching, in blissful unconsciousness, the disappearance of the last 
streak of light in the western horizon, that the rapid whirring of .a bat 
awoke me from my reverie, and I started up to find myself overtaken 
by the clouds and shadows of approaching night. My first impulse an 
to retrace my footsteps, and endeavour to discover the pathway y 
which I had ascended to my present elevated situation ; but this e a 
task of greater difficulty than I had anticipated, and I soon musset fol 
way, and found myself alone and absolutely involved in alae y 
darkness. The moon, which according to my reckoning shou vad 
risen at least half an hour before, was either not up, or else s0 en 
by murky clouds, as to be perfectly invisible—not a star “ , hich 
“through the dark curtains of the night”—while the hee er 
blew with considerable keenness, kept up such a doleful an se 
concert among the gaps and clifis of the surrounding hills, Mi 
have appalled a stouter heart than mine. I, however, cape avert 
way—if such it might be called—in tolerable spirits, hops ® below, 
Step to be blessed with a glimpse of some friendly light aor 
since those above me refused to aid me with their beams. } 


. wag regaled 
though nothing greeted the sense of sight, that of hearing W ree 
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distant sound of a church clock strikin 
' ( 9 the hour of eight. 
In the plight I then was, the bell which communicated to me this in- 
teligence, was worth its, weight in gold; and immediately profitin 
thereby, I directed my footsteps towards that point of the c z 
sence its notes appeared to proceed, and b yee SE 
- me se , and began to descend cautiously 
ond warily, until I gained, at last, a path on level ground. As I ad- 
ranced slowly along my new line of march, I fancied I could smell 
rood fire at no very great distance off, and ioe 
wing in the vicinity of some rusti ‘nabi hha peels. 
afew paces more brought stic habitation ; nor was I mistaken : 
Sane ught to my sight a faint flickering ray, which | 
3 , upon a nearer approach, to escape from a cr kj 
oe of a cottage, before which I now found sepia t ot 
and to the entrance of which I Si Bias taunts 
human voices. Placing my ear tai oa are < pe = ae 
was enabled to distinguish the notes of nacepeenthyie Pa 
to of male and female tongues, whic! 
pe Cane my = knock, though humble as that of a needy aa 
imme iately. I received no answer, and agai : 
—and yet a . ° , ‘ » and again I knocked 
yet again, increasin h 
eliatth a, tend de a = in boldness, and aiding the third 
opened, and by one whose b id | ee ere cine Manele Seah Chey eae 
Willen oftt his a mm head and the straggling locks of grey 
ance oulgers, gave him a peculiarly venerabl 
. He welcomed me into h y  ifincinn 
tmetto-may request for’ a 1s ap with a good-natured smile, and in 
wof, told,me-I was trul ae t’s repose beneath the shelter of his 
humble dwelling afforded « addin: =: ale 
pened the door before. that “ta by way of excuse for his not having 
the girls were afraid of a < young folks would not do so, because 
Were too well satisfied with a a we mnivelogine seguests: and the boyp 
Mietiy'teached-the. fansil = old sweethearts, to wish for new ones.” 
were there assembled : tivor Aisle vdooki sian aide appaii 
cheeked maiden ; 1ale looking young men, each with a ros 
Placed slantway gmap beside him, upon a long bench, which i 
tone hob, a little fat a apa while, upon the broad white-washed 
“toasted apple oie in sat, pleasing himself with munching a 
ter and: anon ‘¢ ‘ ae ~ almost too large for his puny grasp, and 
“pacious chimney moe glance of mingled fear and suspicion up the 
A long rope of ce “ Saped above his head. 
going’ the process of Seat was suspended before the fire, under- 
nape Shells of whieh: — the table was covered with hazel 
ilumined the einen’ were crackling in the bright red flame that 
tlipsed the feeble + nt with a strong though flickering light, and 
faa could be Seiiebaces of one solitary candle. The shortest form 
in;-and the aced was brought to the fire-place for my accommo- 
which Was, -in ne eon seated himself in a large easy straw chair, 
; though there w e only chair that the room appeared to con- 
: these, barrin — benches enough to have seated h 
" not wantin g all other outward and visible signs, which however 
ee host follow ans of themselves sufficient to indicate that my 
blaster, ed the useful and important occupation of a village 
| Seated 
| Noticed th myself, somewhat awkwardly I fear, 
© maidens smilin 
g archly at each other ; 


with the 


alf a parish ; 


upon my lowly seat, 
but my attention 
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ve or insimanr called off by the lord of the birch 
me ee fine an apple as ever graced orchard 
PF, Gi ie e-etah, 3E I eat enstanter : 
aed, e, “as you seem t pen 
count 0 be a 
cay, You set pra sae tt a ao 
All Hallows; and efore us, to eat nothing but fruits as it has been 
. ’ also to obse . : 8 ut ruits on the 
sada of which, howev rans aan with certain ro ate 
in '] 
and of oe ae, if afraid to betray iaeledets a thi rb 
cing punished for so doi ings to 4 
sa white shroud, the very aa ais esa some ghastly Seranbin 
are sed sun-set. Why, Sarah! you frreerwn ee 
rear er What hast thou seen ?” ok halt’ dead ' with fright 
ne x the devil’s foot down the chimney, to b . 
satiieds abiaien laughing ; and the me hain sure! exclaimed her 
eat before-mentioned youngster leapt “eeeigeraet 7 agility with which 
doubll merriment. The poor little fellow looked cadl wie stg ier 
; ess have sworn to his having seen, not the f ee ae 
me and figure of his sable majesty ; and indeed i'm pe ie 
ps a <a ne I could distinguish something ae yes 
' , Elian, Fie,” said her f mages there. 
figh bined Siobr Sere 4 al vee mn ” of lay my life on’t, you've 
or to eat any apples and milk to-night That ; = “A they won't be 
re a me, “ fears neither ghost nor goblin aa alanis 
. Z church-yard at midnight as the village green at a ” sa 
ab she says,” added the gentle youth wh heside he 
who I had in my own mind alread ra ‘de sees asonaseirer nae 
be loth though to dip her foot in Pe dle Br to be her lover, “* but she'd 
strikes twelve, much less to w =o “nannies ee 
church-yard — Wou’dn’ a among the cold grave stones of the 
“ What, dost a ON diane Elian 
Barton,” rejoined the or -whtar ot : fae ep Hp 
. en, 66 
yh fn he mown an thon i oo 
th fae <a ’ And for what thou hast just said tT d  drighte 
ée out o’ thy wits by ringing st Just sald, 1 on’t frighten 
very night 4 y ringing the passing bell at twelve o'clock this 
OTe h : werd I marry thee for lack of a braver man!” 
Adam Walters : on ian! The lad was only in joke,” said the good old 
rosy rogeiid ey ; And, mind you, I’ll have no going out of my house 
things cerypreane me ; for though I place as little faith in supernatural 
: ? “days, as any man livin et no d ine shall 
risk her neck by g> y aughter of mine sha 
ot asipiinlir a going the lord knows where in the dark, for the sake 
sil ng old women’s stories to be lies, or of putting the courage 0 
monet eart to the blush. James Barton has a good heart, thoug 
‘lakaoas mo a stoutest in the parish; but he'll make none the worse 
sen sora "9 Come, mind those apples, girl, and don’t teaze thy 
d er then by the time thou hast sung us a son and we've 
- supper, ‘twill be time to go to bed.” 8 g; 
ep are r father, and accordingly would neither turn the apples, 
to do so by ne r amusement any of her rustic lays, though solici 
ow repentant lover, as well as by all present. As she 


and ferula 
Prese 
or garden yivind at 


won to the 
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» aontinned obstinate, the kind-hearted Sarah volunteered her ser- 
and ——, song suited to the occasion, and which, she assured us, 
ras founded on fact, for she knew the bard who composed it, and who 
+seems had resided in their own village. Her. offer was thankfully 
secepted by all, save the self-convicted James, who was using all his 
eloquence to get his own fearless fair one to undertake the task; she, 
horever, continued deaf to his entreaties, and proceeded to look after 
the supper things, while her sister chanted to a tune as doleful and me- 
hncholy as that of Death and the Lady, the ballad alluded to. 
When Sarah had finished her doleful ditty, we all joined in compli- 
menting her upon its applicability; and having drawn our seats 
nearer to the old oak table, we made ready to partake of an Hallow- 
eve supper; the arrangements for which consisted of a large brown 
pie dish, bounteously supplied with roasted apples—half a dozen basins 
of fine fresh milk—one ditto, containing sugar, the brownest of the 
bown—two pewter spoons and four wooden ladles; and these were 


ld wuliicient to cover our festive board tolerably well. We began our 
le gal feast with an appetite that seemed increased rather than dimi- 
d, nshed by the nuts, apples, and pears which we had been eating for at 

kast a good hour before. James Barton, unfortunate wight that 
e he was, appeared the only person present who was dissatisfied with 
e his supper, and instead of partaking thereof with the zest and avidity of 


those around him, he spent his time in vain endeavours to regain the 
forfeited favour of his unkind nymph, who laughed at, and tantalized 
him with that degree of arch dexterity, which only young maidens in 
love know rightly how to practice. 

“Father,” said. she, addressing him with a look half serious, and 

alf say, “ you needn’t sit up when I go out to-night, for James you 
know will watch the fire, ’till I come back to tell him the real colour of 
aghost, for | don’t think he ever went himself near enough to the 
sureh-yard after sun-set to see one, and he will have it they be all 
ue, red, and yellow, like the ghost of poor Sandy the bagpipe-man, 
: a "as murdered behind the squire’s barn a hundred years ago. Didst 

u ever hear it play the bagpipes, James ?” 
hs bel gentle swain had hitherto borne all the banter and raillery of 
th ‘oved with most exemplary patience, but I could now perceive 

at his pride began to obtain the mastery over his affection, and that 

*sé the tongue of the babbler was very speedily restrained, there 
would be ere long “ a lovers’ quarrel ;” the first symptom of which was 
i in the reply which our hero made to the last jest of his fair 
lormentor, 

‘ Blan,” Said he, in a tone of voice sufficiently indicative of wounded 
welings, <¢ may herself, perhaps, see stranger things than the ghost of 
eee” and then she will not speak of these matters 50 lightly ; 
th She wishes to offend her old friends, let her say so at once, anc 

ough it be Hallowmas-eve, and as dark as pitch, James Barton will 

St refuse to brave it as an hhotiost man, though he will never attempt to 
ver the secrets of the grave, or stay where he is not welcome. . 

glad gan to feel a few sparks of pity for our lover, I was tm 4 

- to hear him attempt a retaliation, and accordingly I appsaude d 
My his last; x emark, as did also the timid Sarah, who certainly seeme 
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better suited by nature for the dear wife of James, than her upon wh 
his choice. had somewhat strangely fallen. Our host, however ~ 
seeing how matters were likely to end, imposed silence upon both - 
ties, and while he commanded the lasses to remove the empty bowls a 
the et ceteras of our supper, desired the offended youth to pay no 
heed to the nonsense of a foolish girl. The pride of Elian Walters was 
now wounded in its turn, as I could plainly see, by that universal index 
to the feelings of the sons and daughters of Adam—the eye ; and I began 
to apprehend that matters would not end here, but that she would in 
very deed carry her silly and ridiculous threat into execution—and the 
sequel will shew I was not mistaken in my conjecture. 

The-night was fast advancing to its noon. The old Dutch clock hal 
chimed the eleventh hour. The dancing light of our cheerful fire was 
smothered beneath a fresh load of fuel. The friend (I cannot call him 
the lover} of the timid Sarah had withdrawn himself from our family 
circle. Old Adam Walters, with his two daughters and their little bro- 
ther, had retired to their several places of repose, and for myself, and 
the ill-starred James, we laid ourselves down upon the wooden benches, 
and sought, upon a hard bed, the sweets of peaceful slumber. All was 
now as dark within doors as without, and methought that if ever the 
troubled spirits of the dead should wish to break through the portals of 
the grave, it would be at such an hour, when every thing above and 
around them might be said to woo their noiseless and mysterious visitings. 
I felt but little inclination to sleep, my curiosity being too much roused 
to see whether or not the bold daughter of our kind-hearted host would 
be as good as her word, and adventure forth into the open air at such a 


season, The leaven of fear and superstition, too, which I had imbibed 
in my infant years, but which had hitherto lain dormant within me, 
was now called forth into fresh activity, and doubtless contributed its 
share to keep me awake. In short, the high degree of excitement « 
which my mind had wrought itself, made me almost fancy Pe 

hear strange unearthly tongues babbling the secrets of the veiled ane 
or see the shrouded tenants of the grave and sepulchre flitting aroun 


and past me in the gloom. My companion lay still and quiet as a life- 


less. corpse, seemingly asleep; but I suspect he was not in reality a 
whit ssn so soe ig After laying for above half an a - 
victim of mingled curiosity and fear, ‘‘ I heard, or thought 1 mig Sa 
soft tread of footsteps behind me. I held my breath to mg “ “mn 
mediately afterwards the door creaked upon its hinges. ™Y . oad 
chilled with dreadful apprehensions, through every vein and — sweep 
expected every minute to behold some gaunt and ghastly es J monster 
terrifically past, or to feel the murderous grasp of some mas tely h a 
of the human species seize me by the throat. Indeed, so mee qt 
my curiosity given way to my fears, that it never once vt sacar y 
thoughts to suppose it possible that the door might have bee ian in 4 
any person from within. After waiting, however, for a d by the 
state of dreadful suspense, I ventured to raise my hear > 'T perceiv 
flickering light of the fire, which now began to revive agai dently by 
that the door had not only been unbolted, but was left ajar, threat, a2 
some person who had gone out. I now recollected a th to catty 
felt convinced that the dauntless maiden had adventured tor 
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hon i into execution. Mustering my courage up, I arose to stir the fire, Hees 
now MN aod my companion, when he perceived the room illuminated by its re- BASE, 
par fection, and saw me standing on the hearth, inquired, in a low, faint 2 
} and shisper, if I had heard any thing ¢ ‘ Feast 
Y no “ Heard any thing, James—why, yes, I heard the door open just Pane 
B Was ww; and, if lam not mistaken, your sweetheart, the half-angry Elian, Bee isthecy 
ndex has slipped out, and I. dare say without your seeing her.”’ | Le 
egan | “Oh! no, no! she would not be so foolish,” exclaimed the youth, | ey 
d in ringing at the same moment towards the door, as if to satisfy himself } igs 
the upon the point, “‘ and did: you see her go ?” eae, 
“No, in truth I did not see her; but I heard the door open, and I ij geet 
conclude “twas Elian’s doing. But you ought to know best; I am but | ei apa 
a stranger here,” hy im 
“True, Sir, true,” he added, “‘ But I must follow her, whatever be bi Hg 
the consequence—save her, oh heaven!” And so saying, before I was | aia ; 
aware of his intention, he darted out of the room with an air of desperate ; Aa 
wildness. I would fain have followed him ;. but as, when I reached the tPA chan 
threshold for this purpose, I knew not which way to take, I was neces- Hea fens 
sarily compelled to abandon my intention, and to continue where I was, BES ‘af 
ina frame of mind by no means enviable. While in this mood, I con- pa aaseataye 
tinued pacing to and fro along the apartment. I heard the self-same bell ee 
) which had guided me to my present shelter, strike the solemn hour of aaa 
Penne Counting each stroke, I told to twelve, and was in the act ie Riis 
: } pend my walk, when my foot was arrested half way by another TNR 
a i ensued—and then a second, and after a like lapse of eget 
py en and I heard no more. The deep booming tones Boy ea : 
ths tau notes I felt confident came from the passing bell. ‘‘ Can ‘eeu : i 
oan = * that the maiden has already reached the church, and Dieteae 
pe Pushed her fearful achievement.” And while yet uttering this te ite: 
Pel I heard the voice of old Adam Walters in the adjoining room. ease F 
Elian—Elian—did you hear that bell? Elian, I say!” Pet oes: 
alled #2 - — be Supposed, made no answer ; but instead thereof, I + Teopagetag i 
shi orm her sire of what had taken place below, while he lay Pier 
mids te locked in the arms of sleep. In a few minutes the old ihieaete i 
es ona down, followed by the trembling Sarah, who was doubtless bite f) 
= erie to remain up stairs alone, and in the dark, than to encounter Pid a 
Slit a8 it eet below, were there was light, and other a daliiine OR Be ae 
kind host was in my power so to do, I soon satisfied the inquiries oe if aagks at 
wearch of tia In consequence, It was resolved sere to Sten 3 oh! ah 
Carryin e ee girl, and of her faithful and a eee . wens apaptesed 
the Way wail len meeperas| ins ales . ate a owns nxiety for ia fics 
thi es! € L followed close at his heels. Our intense anxiety Reisen tt? 
ate of her of whom we were in pursuit, banished every particle .of shah .it 
~ Tom our minds, and we proceeded rapidly forward, despite of a keen easy 
» Which blew directly in our faces, and caused us ever and anon to the dere 
night be backs upon its pinching gusts. After having proceeded, it A vat featy 
én about half a mile, we recognised at a short distance soe us Pritt ted a3 
tn ames Baton, caling pm the mame of i Ean and ne) 
Cinets of SaRen a ogee aed aad i ail, £14; 
amon © sanctuary, and treading, - y hie pabe *b. 
8 the silent dwellings of the dead. adr te 
Stee Sieg ae 
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“ Hast th 
ou 
father—“ Hast —— my daughter, J 
“ Alas ! ” ou not seen her ? , James?” ingni 
‘aki ! no,” was the ’—Oh ! do tell quired the ao; 
ek came from thi reply ; 66 but eil me quick] an Pitated 
In an i is end of th as I crossed the sti 
an d instant our fo ots e church.—Pr € the stil e 
perfectly regardl top wore bent towar Leeved ihoran tee 
onward, and ess of the owards the ot Elian!” 
li i soon reach sacrednes place i 
ght, we discovered ached the steeple ; s of the ground pointed at: 
ment, pale and ee tier er a P00 
calls both of ess as a cor age ed upon t S misty 
and sorrow parent and of lover. a and alike a he damp pave. 
Lew ’ neither did he heard ‘ 0 the agvonizi 
_ — aia 7 a the tears of — their loud Bt 
y child! th sed them o’er igor aged sir rs 
Elian ! ” ! thou hast killed th and over agai e bathing her 
: Poor J thyself and gain, and cried “ Aw 
steps of the belf ames Barton meanwhil thy dear father—Oh! Elian ! 
of tears: an an , giving vent to his a seated himself hsb dear 
When the ss1on of grief fi itter sorrow » pon the 
tran rom which in a Copiou 
of convevin sport of the mom ich even I could S flood 
duty w fed the once gay mai ent had subsided “es refrain. 
SS 
and there th ottage of her fath : eavy hearts b ; and this 
e er. wh ore 0 ‘ 
entiaienad — of lamentation ai o all the way home we — 
might not be eer Harry. As I ee by the “es ad 
the fire. In re inanimate sea a Aa that the spark f fe 
heaving a deep sigh alf an hour afterwards pried my advice laid before 
= us with such — opening her wan we * object of our anxiety 
: ve oe RIE of ie and a deadly look, as alle pcniepnone them 
PF, swe !” faintly ce world was sot far a pecs 4 
as omer nearer mp child 1% dying Elian, “ did you not see i 
- twas a . el 
“i ust see it ete = n maiden’s pall.—I . 
em in Nature’ ? ames, do no g her eyes upon her weep- 
Hope aaa “an final sleep t weep for me .”? and again clo é 
w fled: 5 4 se 
and unneces : and the scene whi . 
the mute ceca, <oereaa ere er it would be both useless 
and the self-same os oly preparations for i of the next day, 
and shed the strange —— I followed the all oe took place; 
whose awful and a tear of unfeigned sor rpse to its last sad home, 
And while the vill imely death might well | row over the grave of one 
cottage of old Walt and to shake their he gph the circumstance © 
§ aughter; but, as I ‘ke he, poor man! ling ’ vi cg Fee - 
athers early in th ave been since info gdred not long behind his 
James, a few =a ensuing spring. The = was gathered to his 
land, emb ys after the ab unfortunate and heart-broken 
arked from Li ove event, biddi ; epee” 
whether living or d yep Pm ak Kened adieu to his salt 
and her little broth ead, I know not: whil ound for America; 
of the neighbourh 1 amare received he em the now orphan Sarah, 
ood into his family a = and respectable farbe 
’ ney yet live. 
HD, 


t?” 
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fy the courteous reader will only have the kindness to imagine for 
timself the innumerable niaiseries of which he might possibly be guilty, 
if ss in the.case of our young heroes, he were endowed with imperish- 
ible health and vigour, and an exhaustless purse, he will save us the 
trouble of a detail which would, we fear, be found somewhat tedious. 
After engaging in all the follies and dissipations of the most profligate 





ve | dty in the world, Louis Desonges and Charles Maxwell set out on a tour 
“ together; visited Switzerland, where they studied the institutes of Jean 
Jaques Rousseau ; Italy, where they talked of and purchased paintings 
the Swit: Ya. ean Pp 7 Pees 
re and fellowships in the various academies of that truly classical region ; 
passed on to Greece, just to be enabled to say they had been there; thence 
k through those mighty miniature states subsequently gathered together 
A under the cognomen of the Confederation of the Rhine; and finally to 
“ Holland, among Dutch eels, Dutch boors, and other amphibious and 
: imphibolous animals. Having achieved this undertaking, the two young 
s & separated on terms of the closest intimacy and good fellowship, with 
" Th ee that they were to correspond regularly with each other. 
¢ French Revolution, however, which commenced almost imme- 


A, afterwards, revolved the whole machine of European politics 
ite: ie a whirl as to throw England and France, like two balls 
mie Sy centrifugal power, at the utmost possible distance from the 
paps ra of amity at which they had lain sometime quietly together ;— 
dagen of this convulsion was, that although Charles and Louis 
ficult Beare and corresponding inclinations, they found it extremely 
dually f and at length dangerous, to attempt to correspond ; and so gra- 
Y Jost sight of each other. 
widen pened to London, where some tons of statues, coins, vases, 
sels? ronzes, and bonzes, ‘‘ bas and haut relievos,” mummies and 
od ae? had arrived before him. Consequently, he walked amid a 
anid the “aig or admiring worshippers—a complete lion, like Juno 
we ane goddesses ; “ incedit leo,” as Doctor Panglos would say. 
introduc ris he had made was a most lucky hit, inasmuch as it had 
i many } Im to the best society of the day, and obtained for him almost 
pt etters at the end of his name as there are papers on the tail of 
%: pall hey away he went, shining among the ‘ lesser stars” like a comet, 
long he years; and then No, fair reader, it was not then—but 
chek ore that he had discovered that, with all the excitement of un- 
“tee Pleasure, inexhaustible riches, and uninterrupted health, there 
societ ne something” wanting. And what? It was no less than the 
eutiy” the friendship, the Jove of one (if there be such another on the 
footie: Sood, as fair, and as virtuous as thou art. He saw the half- 
‘ n, or if not only-remembered-in-dreams form of Clara Haultaught, 
sing re that he had done both her and himself an injustice by sup- 


that it was the extent of her father’s fortune which led him to 


2... es 
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fancy her so exceedingly beautiful, when he (then on the ey 
ruptcy) had danced with her at Leicester. He knew 
failing, (alas! that such an anomaly should exist as 
cious man !), and one day, after dinner, told him that whenever he m 
ried, observing by the way that he had no such intention, he was we 
never to accept a penny of his wife’s fortune, but to settle the whole 
upon her and her heirs, and even to double the amo 
thought fit. 

‘‘ Ah! my dear sir,” said the admiral, “ if all young men had your 
consideration—hem—let me see, there’s poor Board’em of the Scourer ; 
two years ago he got posted, and married Commissioner Green's daughter. 
who had her poor aunt Bet’s savings all in her own hands, twenty thov. 
sand and more, got foul of the Lord knows how many d—d five-farthing, 
b———d, twopenny-halfpenny French merchant-men. You know what 
followed ; I say nothing—the prize-court, and all that sort of thing— 
teazed, bothered, taken aback, kept ashore, chaise-and-four, d—n, 
You know the rest. Got to Boodle’s—half mad. Not a shilling 
left.” 

An invitation was a matter of course, and one succeeded another as 
waves upon the beach. <‘‘ I never knew happiness before,” said Charles 
to Clara. Clara seemed as if she had uttered the words, and blushed 
(how gothic !) and looked she “‘ knew not where,” she told Charles some 
weeks afterwards, “ for there was aswimming mistiness before her eyes.” 
The old admiral happened at the time to be ‘“ missing,” and so was every 
earthly object for the space of three hours to the eyes and recollection of 
the two lovers. All they beheld was each other—but, in plain English, 
ding dong went the discordant first dinner bell. ‘‘ A moment—one 
moment longer, my dear Clara!” said Charles. The moment seemed 
scarcely past when the second larum awoke Clara from her dream, and 
mechanically recollecting her father’s extreme precision, she rushed from 
the presence of her lover. Absorbed in his dreams of future bliss, A 
was leaning his head upon his hand, when in stalked the old mag 
‘Ah, Charles!” said he, panting, ‘“‘ How are you, my lad. Devi . 
hot weather. One would think the good ship Britannia was afloat, i” 
we were all crossing the line together. Ha! ha! eh?” “ True rape os 
observed Charles. ‘“ Eh? What's that? What’s true enough: The 
the admiral. “I have crossed the line,” said young Maxwell. m 
devil you have! When, where, how?” ejaculated the astonished age 
“« Just’ now,” replied Charles. “‘ Now ! why, zounds, boy, you” deli- 
or dreaming.” ‘ Both,” replied Charles, “ but it is a dream sal, 
rium that will I hope last all my life.” Then followed an we we 
told in as coherent a manner as could possibly be “ os 2 Ithough 
existing circumstances.” The old gentleman affected “eels ; a 4 
he experienced a sensation of extreme pleasure: but at lengt me tn 
rous feelings which, in spite of individual imperfections, ae all dis 
pervade the breast of a British seaman, rose triumphant eet dane 
guise, ‘‘ Give me your hand!” exclaimed the admiral, an oe ing his 
it with as much firmness and strength as though he was é ; young 
sword on the quarter-deck in the day of battle. « But aa hefore 
gentleman,” he continued, recollecting himself, “ We re er as i 
the wind into a strange port, without taking soundings. 10 


© of bank- 
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a brave but avari- 


unt, if her parents 
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: ‘des with Clara, I see plain enough. I expected it, I 
prem d—n all hypocrisy; there’s an end of that. Her 
colours, my brave fellow, where are they ? Lowered, eh ?” 

At this moment Clara entered the drawing-room.  “ Hist! she 
somes,” whispered Charles, anxious to save his beloved from the pain 
ter father might at random inflict on her senszbelety. _ “ La ! How deli- 
uate,” exclaims some lady’s maid. Well, Miss, we can't help it; we 
till the tale as ‘twas told to us; but what a lady’s sensibility is, exactly 
and precisely, we cannot satisfactorily define. 

The admiral knew nothing of, or else had forgotten, for ‘‘ old men 
vill forget,” all about such matters, and therefore repeated after Charles, 
“Aye, hereshe comes sure enough ! and seems taken a little aback. Come, 
Clary, my dear, the secret’s all out. Its no use ‘ shamming Abraham’ 
now, 80 what say you, my own dear little God bless you!” Here 
the old veteran’s utterance was stopt by the close embrace of his daughter, 
who threw herself upon his neck and kissed him with a most vehement 
alaerity, yet, strange to say, all the while sobbing “ to match.” ‘‘ Come, 
cme, my dear girl, Clary,” gasped the admiral, ‘‘ my love—nay, nay, 
dearest, don’t cry. Have it all your own way; I won't, no, not to be 
made commander-in-chief in the East. No, no—come, come, d—n it, 
girl, you'll choke me !—So, then, you won’t strike your colours mayhap ? 
ch?” “ Down, down to the ground, my beloved father,” said Clara, and 
sinking on her knees, she grasped those of her parent, whose eyes were 
suffused with tears, while his face exhibited a strange warfare. It seemed 
to have been “ boarded” by “ sensibility,” striving hard to overcome its 
(pponent, who had ‘‘ assumed” the command, and every muscle was 
<7 mee ighting inch by inch. At last down fell the streamers ; 
Was al over. “* What a d——d old fool I am,” sobbed the admiral, 
snking upon a sofa. Then up rose Clara, and down fell Charles upon 
- i aeeaaen 

Me a d——d stupid, lubberly, snivelling old fellow. I never did 
“t "2 ene cose that en pacman Je gh gn eH pS: down 
, was posted—sinkinge, by G—d! nota shot left; sea run- 
Pe ; cou'dn’t board “em; not < call i sight ; d—n it see the Ga- 
‘ine Why do you both make such a fool of me? Clary, Charles, give 
pre hands ; there, there ; d—n these stinking bottles! I’m qualmish 
es ats all. Go, Clary, go, there’s a good girl, and—hem ! ahem ! 
nite me a glass of brandy.” Clara, like a dutiful child, did as she 
the aii The patient swallowed the medicine as a patient ought, and 
nediaas oe did as all medicine ought; it cured the patient, who im- 
i Pat odoin three times up and down the room, and then— 

tT. 
nn ne of that day, the admiral was closeted with old Bagsby, 
eis: egal adviser. ‘“ The young fellow’s fortune equal to yours! 
— wt man of law. 
can't be, admiral.” 
“ Wh . 


a His ch t, sir ?” asked the veteran. fi 
fe ther, you know, was a West India merchant; and a British 
t, let me tell you ” 


a ” ° i 
Pshaw ? sald the other; “but here’s a young fellow who is any 
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thing but a merchant—living like a lord. I don’t su 
to the counting-house half a dozen times since his fgheouatt en 
‘“‘Hem! perhaps not,” replied the admiral; however: the si 
. , ot ’ Simple 
state of the case stands‘thus: He is not to receive a Penny with Cla 
senate I chose to settle upon her and her heirs, he offered to 

‘The devil!” exclaimed old Bagsby. 

‘‘ And that's not all,” continued the admiral, “we talked of sums— 
plain, point-blank sums. Clary’s my only child, said I—and, for my. 
seli—with my habits—if I shouldn’t get afloat again, and I don't se 
why not—my pay’s enough. One hundred thousand, said I—make 
it two, says he, if you like, admiral. Suppose, says I—it will save the 
legacy duty, when the old hulk goes to pieces—Suppose we say three 
—done, says he, I’ll make it six.” 

‘“‘ The Lord have mercy upon us !” exclaimed Bagsby. 

“< What’s the matter?” asked the admiral. 

‘‘ Matter!” muttered the lawyer, ‘“‘ Hem, matter? why here have I, 
for more than half a century, been rising early and sitting up late, 
making the most of every thing that came in the way; spending 
nothing—saving—scraping together, in hopes that in my old age—.” 

‘“‘Pshaw!” said the admiral, ‘‘ you’ve feathered your nest well 
enough, I know—so, no grumbling—but, to business. How long will 
it take to prepare the deed ?” 

‘‘Ah, ah! ahem! Let me see. In a case of such moment, my dear 
sir, everything should, you know, be arranged with extreme caution, 
The amount is immense—it depends much upon the nature of the 
property—most likely some of the young gentleman’s is in the West 
Indies—and—ahem! you know, my good sir, how precarious such 
sort of possessions are; particularly in time of war, when the enemy’ 
fleets are wandering upon the sea, the Lord knows where——. 

‘ ©The Lord knows where, indeed !”* exclaimed the veteran, ei, only 
wish we could catch’em at it—‘wandering,’ as you call it—thats all— 
but, pshaw! d—n your six-and-eightpenny opinions about the ~~ 
See the lad yourself on the business—my money’s all in the bank 0 
England, and the papers are in my strong box at Hammersley’. ms 

The next morning, Charles Maxwell, having supplied himself - 
the amount specified, from the usual source, called upon the ace 
and they had scarcely exchanged salutations, when Bagsby was ™ 
nounced. ed upon 

“‘ By the by,” asked the veteran, ‘‘ Has the old fellow call ie 

thi . ge and tape, and the de 
you this morning, with his bag, and papers, tape, f alarm 
knows what?” “ Who? sir!” Charles inquired, in a tone 0! ® sas 
which raised a momentary suspicion in the mind of his father-n-" 
elect. “¢ He was to 

“< My lawyer, sir, Mr. Bagsby,” was the grave reply. . 


” 
call on you respecting the subject of our conversation yesterday. 


“Oh! Is that all?” said Charles, smiling, “ Let us have him up, 
all means.” . 
Accordingly, the man of parchment (to which epithet 
his skin alone might have afforded him a fair claim) W 
the presence of his two most wealthy, and of course, most 


by 
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sient; towards whom he came bowing, and bending, and grinning, 
‘oping, in their persons, his idol MammMov, in a manner suf- 


and worshipping, , 
feiently ludicrous. After a thousand apologies, and such sort of tom- 
foolery, they proceeded to business, and the man of law inquired the name 


of young Maxwell’s professional adviser, with whom he felt, no doubt, 
ie should feel happy to act, on the present occasion. 

« Aye, aye! like a pair of shears,” quoth the admiral, ‘‘ Ha, ha! eh! 
Bagsby—cut what comes between, eh? not each other, ah?” 

“T never employed a lawyer since I was of age,” said Charles. 

“What!” exclaimed old Bagsby, as his rigid frame started into a 
perpendicular. (“A sensible young fellow!” thought the veteran). 
“Hem, ahem! ahem!” repeatedly repeated poor Bagsby, ere he could 
proceed to state a few of the various reasons why it was “‘ advisable and 
to be advised, prudent and circumspect, needful and absolutely necessary, 
&e., &c., in all such and the like and similar sorts and kinds of cases, 
where and wherein, and in and concerning which property, &c., &c., 
&e,, and all such sort of thing, was various and of numerous descrip- 
— kinds, both as it regarded and concerned estimated value of 
estates, &c,——”” 

Here Charles, having been too much accustomed of late to have his 
own way, became weary of listening, and interrupted the speaker with a 
most ungracious yawn, followed by a ‘‘Pish!” Having thus “ caught 
the speaker's eye,” as well as stopt his tongue, he proceeded. “‘ There 
: no difficulty in the present case. I believe, admiral, we under- 
sandeach other. I agree to settle on your daughter the same amount 
as you think fit to do yourself.” 
he ogg replied the. veteran, “and I, to save legacy-duty, mean 

le all I have, excepting this house and grounds, which are at an 
ye distance from the admiralty.” 

Nothing can be clearer,” said Charles. ‘‘The sum is, I think 
a thousand.” ; 
ae actly 80, said old Haultaught, “ and”.—cooll:y continued Charles, 
<- = an his black-morocco leather pocket book—<“ there—there is 

“ : . 

By the trident of Neptune, and the old girl that holds it!” shouted 
ern Your’re a noble fellow. If you hadn’t a brass farthing 
inaty f never—But, I’m afriad, my dear boy, you have been too 

‘lave you made your calculations about housekeeping, and so 
on ? I sh ld . ping, 
val ould not like you and Clary to shorten sail, and if we lock up 
ence * Sum as this, perhaps ”’ Tt will make no sort of differ- 

« — gy : I shall never miss it.” 

lerful!” thought old B “yp ind get a share i 
Nest In Rcmeern- a oon agsby, “I'll try and get a share in some 
delive 8? te aes was immediately drawn up, ‘¢ signed, sealed, and 
and th y the admiral and Charles, as their own “ act and deed ; 
© Next act was marriage. 
Went agg flew time. Year rolled away after year. The old admiral 
‘ ea again, and had a glorious brush or two, ‘¢ short and sweet ;” 
oe a smack in “ the chops of the channel.” Then he 
thore + fey k himself, like a dry old fish as he was, on India’s sunny 
» Irom whence, after the benefit of a seven year’s fry, he returned, 
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considerably increased in wealth. It was a proud.da 
when the veteran landed at Portsmouth, and Charles and C] 
sented to him their first-born, a fine boy, then eight years of re 
middy’s uniform, and his sister Clara, a beautiful little wax dol ae 
mother had been before her. So at least thought Admiral Haulta " 
and declaring that she was too beautiful and delicate as yet to be re 
with by a rough sailor, he seized upon the sturdy boy as his lawl i 
and many a ride, and walk, and gambol, and frolic, and elie me 
reconciliation had they together, both in town and country, till the youth 
was old enough to serve his King. Then,—it was a hard task, but i 
must be the case with us all,—they parted for the last time. “ Charles 
Haultaught Maxwell,” said the old admiral, ““ Remember that's your 
name, my dear boy. Fear God and honour your King. Look at the 
British flag; let it be your business to see that respected wherever it 
floats, either in a cock-boat or a first-rate; mind that, and d—n all 
politics. Leave them to the lubbers ashore. Remember poor Nelson's 
last signals. Well, well, I know you will. But mind—if ever you 
disgrace your name, d—n me if I leave you a copper bolt.” 

With this and the like advice the poor old gentleman blessed his be- 
loved grandson, till he delivered him into the hands of an old messmate, 
and saw his young hero borne away upon the green billows from Yar- 
mouth jetty, in the jolly boat of H. M.S. the D . With his glass 
he stood watching her progress till all hands were safely on board. “ He 
walks the quarter-deck now for the first time,” thought the veteran, and 
a thousand images, created by memory and fancy alternately, kept him 
company all the way to London, as he sat reclined back in his travelling 
carriage. A few months terminated the old gentleman’s mortal career. 
His effigies graced Westminster Abbey, and his eastern wealth formed 
another immense accumulating fund, which his son-in-law, for reasons 
we wot of, felt not so delighted with as is usual in such cases. The 
demestic felicity of Charles and Clara was perfect. 

The termination of our late long-protracted war brought our happy 
couple to the afternoon of life. Young Charles was a fine young use 
tenant, just of age, and with property and interest amply suflicient (© 
say nothing of certain musty Gazettes) to expect “ to be posted, &c. Xe. 
as soon as “ propriety would allow.” Clara was all that the fondest, 
aye, or the wisest (and the terms are not always synonimous, We fear) 
of mothers could desire. Had the old admiral lived, he might “m 
altered his opinion—or, perhaps he might not. The fortune which he 
left her failed not, however, to throw around her every charm and grace, 
a dazzling halo, in which, like insects round a flame, a thousand ee) 
thoughtless, and fluttering ephemera sported, and were blinded, scorcace, 
and “‘ damaged” by their temerity. 

But another year passed, and Charles Maxwell, 
original” Charles Maxwell of our tale, underwent a sa adil 
alteration. Long fits of mental absence occupied him when ™ ip sow 
oe meee the well turned repartee or mirthful jest issued from his 
pale lips. 


y for the whole party 


d and melancholy 


Seldom he smiled-—and then in such a sort, 
As though he smiled in scorn, to think that he 
Could e’en be moved to smile at anything. 
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« Neque vigilis neque quietibus sedari poterat,” as Sallust says of 
Cutiline. In plain English, he was never easy, sleeping or waking. 
«The consequence” was, that in a very short space of time (“ colos ei 
exsanguis, foedi oculi, citus modo, modo tardus ; prorsus in facie, vul- 
| a inerat”), he got horribly pale, ghastly about the eyes, and 


tuque vecordi : : : 
became a disagreeable, shuffling, unsociable, uncertain sort of a fellow ; 


nore like a poor lunatic, who fancied himself hunted by devils, than a 
well-bred, easy-going country gentleman. 

The reason for this change was, that he had been calculating, and had 
discovered that, by the tenor of his engagement with the Gentleman in 
Black, whom, by the way, we hope our readers will take especial care 
not to forget, during the silent and almost imperceptible lapse of nearly 
cight-and-twenty years, had increased from the minute matter of a mo- 
nent, % an annual demand of two thousand three hundred and thirty 
daysand a fraction, calculating each day at sixteen hours in length, and 
all to be spent in sin. Such was the ‘‘ demand” for sin in the then 
current year. It was true that there had been no grumbling on the 
part of his ally or adversary; and supplies of money when required, which 
had however rarely been called for of late, were never refused. There 
were, doubtless, past sins sufficient to keep all square ‘‘ as per agreement” 
hitherto; but Charles could not flatter himself that he had sufficient 
“on hand” to make up an amount of four thousand six hundred and 


six days for the next year, and for that which was to follow nine thou-. 


sand !—all was utter darkness and desperation. Yet all this arose from 
agreemg to sin for one single moment “‘ per annum.” Reader, take 
care you never make such a compact. 

Charles had been to Paris the year before, hoping to discover the fate 
of his fellow-victim, Louis Desonges. The usual mode of finding rich 
individuals, through their bankers, was, of course, in the present in- 
stance unserviceable, and the police knew no such person. As the crisis 
of his fate, however, was equally near with that of Charles Maxwell, it 
i fit we should run over the principal events of his life, from the com- 
mencement of the Revolution to the end of the war, or rather wars 
fie therefrom like snakes from a Medusa’s head. During the reign 
‘eas Tror, his riches gained him both friends and enemies; conducted him 
a. purchased him out; he found that reformers from the 
use of or “ canaille,” are ever vain and venal.. The ignorant make sad 
they gt power, the proper extent of which they cannot comprehend ; SO 

k retch it, as children will a piece of Indian rubber, till it snaps 

pi them and hurts their fingers, and then they are glad to let it 
ia their hands. Those among the French evanescent governors 
Out those ar tobe, made their observations, and most attentively marked 
temptati uey: plethoric purses seemed to expose them to the danger of 
lance, on, and falling off from their new (not as we have it, true) alle- 
ag thes over the misfortunes of his country, and, be it said to his 
command € riches of which he had in so strange a manner acquired the 
had been ; Were frequently devoted to the relief of those whose property 

Swept away in the tumult. Among others, the Comte de Tien 
cir or? *24 his lovely daughter, Emilie, were indebted to him for 

Salety, and for his company in their flight into Switzerland, where 
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he settled them in a beautiful and retired situation nea 

the borders of the blue lake Leman. With certain aval rah 
head, away then posted Louis towards the Rhine, and on the banks thereof 
discovered and purchased an ancient baronial chateau and estate se 
ther with its title. “ How wretched a thing it is to have to do with 
lawyers!” exclaimed Louis to the ci-devant baron, whose honours he 
was purchasing, and who might literally have been said (according to the 
French term “ manger res biens”) to have “ eaten up” his estate 
“* They are dreadfully slow.” 3 

“‘ Humph !” said the Baron de Braanksdorfischen, “ I've sometimes 
found them too quick.” 

“‘ When you were not in a hurry, then, I'll be bound to say,” ob- 
served Louis. 

‘« Aye,” was the reply. ‘ Do you purpose living here, monsieur?” 

Louis replied in the negative. 

“‘ Then, perhaps, you'll allow me to shoot, and hunt, and fish on the 
estate ?” asked the baron. 

‘‘ With all my heart,” replied Louis. 

‘¢ Then I’m a happy man again!” observed the baron. ° 

**« D—n the old rook’s nest, and the stones thereof, and the owls, and 
the ivy, and the -——” 

‘“< Doucement ! Monsieur le Baron,” said Louis, fearing that a sort of 
Ernulphian curse, in which the purchaser might be included, was com- 
mencing ; “ It’s hardly fair to wish them any ill now.” 

“ If I had never seen them, it would have been all the better,” replied 
the other, “‘ but I must needs be like other fools; and so I “ kept up 
my title by knocking it down. Well, never mind now—you say I may 
sport here ?” 

‘‘ Aye, and live here, too, as before,” said Louis, “‘ as long as you 
think fit.” . 

‘The devil I shall!” exclaimed the other. ‘“ Then I don't care a 
straw for what’s past.” And on that day it was the Baron of — 
dorfischen’s good “ will and pleasure to get drunk,” from which it wi 
be an easy matter for the reader to guess what sort of a man he 98 “ 

Louis completed his purchase, and returned with his new title : 
Switzerland, where he was most ‘gracefully and most graciously yr 
by Emilie and her parent. And there—the very recollection 0 
place makes one poetical— 


Upon the margin of that azure lake, 
Whose limpid waves scarce ripple on the shore, 
He vowed he loved her for her own dear sake ; 
And she believed—what could a lady more ? 


They talk’d and saunter’d by that water’s edge a 
They talk’d and saunter’d on the mountain § side ; 
*Mid foliage whispering, took and gave a pledge— 
I say not what, for love was aye their guide. 


And he, as usual, led them Lord knows where. 

But the end thereof was marriage, and the 
de Braanksdorfischen and Monsieur Schepasm, a name Ww! 
le Comte de Tien a la Cour condescended to assume asa di “es 
many happy days in Switzerland. But the leaven of the 


Baron and Baroness 
hich Monsieur 
sguise, pass 
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and Italy was their next refuge—then Malta—then to France— 

la glorieuse. All was right again, for Paris was as gay or 
yer than ever ; 80 they fell down and worshipped the images which 
‘ction, or war, or fashion happened to set up, and thereby proved they 
were—born in France, the land of liberty and equality. In the profes- 
sion of the latter ‘“‘ egalité,” they have been most singularly consistent ; 
fr, whether he has had a triumvirate, a consular, a regal, or an imperial 

rernment, monsieur has always been equally faithful. ‘ C’est egal,” 
quoth he, on all occasions. : 

When Napoleon was very short of money once, the Baron de Braanks- 
dorfischen was said to have waited upon Talleyrand ; and it was hinted 
that the elevation of the Baron de Braanksdorfischen to the peerage of 
France, under the title of Le Comte D’Ormalle, was closely connected 
with that visit. Be that as it may, from that period our French hero 
attained a degree of popularity which he kept as long as he thought 
page family affairs went on comfortably enough, since Emilie 
pif one to ask him twice for money, and he never orumbled 
pene oa e , — his quondam friend, Charles, he had two 
bide all esgita “9 , who grew up most promisingly ; being allowed 
aa” 7 — in their own eyes, and to draw money tot 
of which their a t vy spent it discreetly is another affair, and one 
en ai gh bps no cognizance. The glory of the great em- 
nind, and a oodles apeiat bine young king of Rome—the march of 
terre—the merits of Ds ~ ag fib invasion of that accursed Angle- 
“ Ares des Triomph sy ia —the occupation of Spain—the Talma—the 
Hi ay * es —les grande battailes—Venus de Medicis—the 
ones lank, se the Seine—charters—oaths of allegiance— 
sal is peantncrec te ee Belvidere—the overthrow of kingdoms, 
dens and of MM Ps Ps sion Martin—the bear in the botanic gar- 
important matte ie : le ay le at the Port St. Martin—and such sort of 
de Tien-a-la.- Cour si J and alternately occupied Monsieur le Comte 
family, Monsiour te C 0 grey-headed perpendicular grandfather of the 
arigs of rising a D’Ormalle, the comtesse, and the two young 
many of the above i J . Then away flew time, and with it away flew 
off, that “ign i He: other, and such like matters—the emperor was 
which must have | is throne ; though he kept his title with a tenacity 
who could not but a truly gratifying to his veteran military associates, 
rewarded their ser ave felt convinced, that when he by nominal honours 
self most d a a he bestowed what he conceived to be for him- 
ome, for the “im . way flew the Apollo and Venus, and the king of 
tions the icisien a : mind and of armies had taken a wrong direc- 
with hig mah . Nii was postponed sine die ; David brushed 
oom of the law ; 0 Brussels, for fear of a brush from the. sweeping 
‘military ae ; and the glory, the imperishable glory of the empire— 
hameg of « ‘vel 2. —that might have remained to have embalmed the 
for their ens raves,” who fought and bled, and devoted themselves 

sworn i pemngh a tyrant were their leader : but oaths of alle- 
laurels - orgotten, reiterated and broken, tarnished their hard- 
reis; and it is a pity that filles de chambre and coffee- 
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that obscure demi-soldes should claim for all 
mand, and will doubtless receive from posterit : 

_ The Comte D’Ormalle had shared those ho ich 1 
éver command h nours which riches ma 

among the sous of men, whether under kingly. jmnor a 
or republican governments. He hailed the return of Lost fs Hoan’ 
yet some thought his coffers were opened during the hundead a gy 
gentleman in black would scarcely have made any objecti unyo—the 
a point upon which ri jection ; but it is 
" po p we dare not speak positively. When Nanol 

caught a tartar” at Mont St. Jean, and all was settled. th Cr mm 
D’Ormalle settled likewise at his Chateau D’Ormalle. on the ba “pe 
the: Loire, where a settled melancholy appeared to prey upon him r 
he betook himself to wandering to and fro, like an unquiet s rt f 
he, like Charles Maxwell, had taken his calculations, and oa ever ta. 
lancing, and thinking of a convent, and—the gentleman with the black 
coat, Geneva cloak, &c. &c. To these meditations the comtesse left him 
undisturbed, and pursued the now indispensable frivolities of the metro- 
polis, where she became the nucleus of a most ancient coterie of the 
most ancient names and dignified personages; who, utterly despising 
the mushroom race of nicknamed nobility, congregated where they could 
safely vent the spleen which they had for so many years been bottling 
up, while in a state of expatriation. 

Having thus seen that the Comte D’Ormalle was not in better plight 
than Charles Maxwell, it becomes our duty to state their ulterior pro- 
ceedings, under such appalling prospects. 

Charles had revolved and re-revolved a thousand schemes, if dreams 
like his were worthy of the name. The settling affairs with a pistol hal 
not now so desirable an aspect for a consummation as when contemplated 
at the distance of twenty years, besides it might be done at the last mo- 
ment. Atlength he remembered old Bagsby, the late admiral’s lawyer. 
“« If the old fellow be yet living,” thought Charles, ‘and has been going 
on steadily in the old way ever since, he must by this time bea match 
for the d—I himself.” So away he went to the old fellow’s chambers in 
Lyon’s Inn, where he sat half buried among piles of dusty books and 
papers, like a lion-ant at the bottom of his inverted cone of crumbling 
sand, ready to seize on any poor animal who should happen uncon- 
sciously to come within its verge. Bagsby shook our hero by the hand, 
begged him to be seated, adjusted his wig, stirred his four squat 
inches of smoking cinders huddled into one corner of the grate, ™ 
bowed and grinned, and grinned and bowed, and bowed and grinned 
again. 

At length our hero did “a tale unfold” which had almost as tremell- 
dous an effect as that described by Shakspeare, in the well-known va 
sage, the commencement of which we have just quoted. But old Bags? 
had been accustomed so long to intricate cases, that let him be throw» 
where he might, he contrived always, as it were, like a cat, to fall upon ‘1 
legs, and find some place to cling to. So, after a long pause, he ore 
dressed his client, ‘ Upon my word and honour—hem !—Mr. Maxwe’ 
this is a very ugly piece of business : but—ahem |—if you dont a 
pence, I really think we might contrive to pull you through. In the nr 
place, allow me to ask you, my dear Sir, were there any vo" 
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THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. G83 
this 8 contract?” “‘ None,” ejaculated Mr. Maxwell, gasping 
ihe first breath of hope ; “No, my dear friend, there was nobody but 

nyself and—you know who.” .“ Excuse me for interrupting you,” said 
ihe dark gentleman, stepping forward from a dark gloomy corner of the 
room, with his black coat, black waistcoat, black Geneva cloak, black 
bag, black-edged papers tied with black tape, and all the rest of his 
black paraphernalia ; ‘ It may, perhaps, save you much trouble if, in 
this early stage of the business—” ‘‘ Early, indeed!” exclaimed 

by, somewhat irritated at the idea of so good a thing being snatched 
out of his hands; “‘ Why, we have not yet commenced proceedings :-— 
but, 1 beg your pardon, sir, pray take a seat.” The gentleman in black 
sat himself down at the table, and drew forth from his black bag a bundle 
of black-edged papers, tied with black tape, which, in a most business- 
like way, he proceeded to untie and lay before him. 

“You know, sir,” said Mr. Maxwell, ‘“‘ there were no witnesses to 
the transaction.” ‘‘ J know there were, sir,” replied he of the Geneva 
cloak, with a malicious smile; ‘‘ see,” he aaaidead, shewing a paper to 
the lawyer, who immediately discerned two signatures as of witnesses, 
which, however, he could not exactly decipher. 

“Hem !” said Bagsby, adjusting his spectacles, and giving his wrinkled 
id mouth a peculiar twist, which, as it had no particular meaning in 
iself, might be intended to conceal any outward indication of what was 
passing within. “ Ahem! allow me, sir, just to run my eye over the 
paper @ moment. Aye, aye—I see—Charles Maxwell—ah—hem— 
em—bless me, what a cold morning it is. Pull the bell, Mr. Maxwell! 
rs sl SE agen eI a lean, asap daddy- 

z i an old man, who answered the summons; ‘‘ Bring some 
coals, Jerry—Ahem! Let me see, where did I leave off?” <“ You may 
as well leave off where you are,” observed the owner of the black-edged 
ii, Keep your coals to warm your chilly old drumsticks after I’m 
a i moe #0: green’ as to suffer you to keep that writing in your 
sin” - : after the fire is lighted.” ‘‘ What do you mean to insinuate, 

» asked old Bagsby, waxing wroth; “A man of my standing and 
ie i tability, sir! Do you dare to say that I would be guilty of sso——” 

the rane ni answered the other, coolly. “ Sir—sir,” stammered 
« Piao , d have you to know that there is such a thing as law. 
justice.” ie gla he of the black bag, “I do know it. sg se 
the je tig et po . aeehy. That’s more than you know, ~— 
clients have Jo : amages,” roared the incensed lawyer. “ mo 
observed th dog een convinced of the truth of that position, drily 
by’s rage ae gentleman, taking a pinch of blackguard. Old nee 
the infernal st acme, and he swore, by all the fgriee and roi ’ in 
forthwith, Resa” that he would commence an action for defamation 
able dene Dut his antagonist took it into his head to relate a certain 
whereat -.° a smoky kettle and its black neighbour, a boiling pot ; 
at retir; © Jawyer, like a snail, drew in his horns, being assisted in 
oht ue Movement by Mr. Maxwell, who requested that his business 


"ight not be neglectod. 


an ‘@ vercantile matters, I remember,” said our hero, “ that, when 
y difficulty d : 


° ° bd » 
occurred, we were used to refer it to arbitration.” 
» Observed the gentleman in black ; “‘ chuse your own men, 
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284 THE TUNEFUL SPIRIT. 


and I'll meet them.” <“ That’s fair, however,” obse 

well. ‘‘ Humph!” said Bagsby, “we must first re pty co 
purpose :-—but, ten to one they'll make a bungling affair of it. Then 
py like regular legal proceedings, straight forward, as a body mae 

““ Precisely so,” observed the dark gentleman, “may say :—by 
what you call straight is as crooked as my tail.” 

To a reference, however, they at length agreed; and an appointment 
was made for that day week, when the gentleman in black was to give 
them the “ first meeting” at old Bagsby’s chambers. When this matter 
was settled, the lawyer ventured to hint that he should find it necessary 
or rather think it most consistent with the interest of his client, to take 
the opinion of counsel on two or three points which had already occurred 
to him ; and as money was no object— “Very true,” observed Charles, 
feeling in his pocket, and finding he had omitted to bring the needful 
with him, “‘ How very thoughtless ! However, sir, directly I get home, 
ll send a hundred pound note or two—” ‘“ Pooh!” said the gentle- 
man in black, taking out his black morocco pocket-book, ‘“ How many 
will you have—only say; just to save trouble, you know—its all the 
same between us.” So he gave Charles Maxwell five notes of one hun- 
dred pounds each, which he immediately paid to the lawyer, who imme- 
diately marked them with his.own mark, and then the meeting broke up. 


(To be concluded in our next). 


THE TUNEFUL SPIRIT. 


Wuen Evening o’er the western hill 
Her'robe of purple and gold has flung ; 
When every zephyr is hushed and still, 
And every bird has its vesper sung.— 
I’ll seek once more the lonely bower, 
Where late I heard that melting strain ; 
And haply, at the same sweet hour, 
The tuneful Spirit may sing again. 


And if perchance, in gazing round 
Among the leaves, a young face I view, 
Oh! how my bosom with joy will bound 
To find that Spirit has beauty too! 
And sure as eyer gentle heart 
Had bliss in soothing a lover’s pain, 
Ere Morning bids us kiss and part, 
I'll make her promise to sing again. 
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ON THE DEAD. 


I. 


Wuy should we mourn for the dead ? 
They have no part in Our sorrow ; 
Dried are the tears they have shed ;— 
Gone like the night dew that fled 
Ere the noon of the morrow. 


If. 


Though we behold them no more, 
Memory has left in our bosoms 
All that we joyed in before ; 
All which of them we adore, 
Is still fresh as spring blossoms. 


IIl. 


Where is the spark of their soul, 

That has left not some radiance within us, 
The tide of our grief to control? 
Alas! they themselves would condole 

With the sorrow that’s in us! 


IV. 


What the dull fetter may be, 
That binds us to weeping for ever, 
No mortal vision can see ; 
We but know that ourselves cannot flee, 
And the chain will not seyer. 


V. 


Infancy dropt in its bud— 
Beauty, as bright as she is— 

Death, without battle or blood, 

Stole them away like a flood, 


In silence consuming. 


VI. 
"Tis hard to be standing alone, 
With the world’s dreary desert around one ! 
I have looked for some friend to atone 
For the loss of the true that are gone; 
But have never yet found one. 


i 
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MY EVIL GENIUS. 


Art thou any thing? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil , 
That makest my blood cold, and my hair to stare? 
Speak to me, what thou art.— 
Ghost.— Thy evil spirit. 


Shakspeare, 


Ir was allotted to Brutus, as well as to many other renowned cha- 
racters of antiquity, to receive couclusive evidence of the existence of 
their Evil Genii. But similar instances become gradually scarcer as 
we approach modern times, until it seems extremely doubtful to me 
whether any other authentic narrative of such a visitation in the pre- 
sent age, than the one now submitted, is to be found. I[ have received 
such evidence, and the dismay and spirit of inquiry with which it filled 
me has fully impressed upon my mind, that 


Joy’s recollection is no longer joy; _ 
While sorrow’s memory is a sorrow still : 


Yes—it is as fresh in niy recollection, as if it had happened but 
yesterday ;— yet it is three years, last Martinmas,*since my curiosity 
was excited, my peace destroyed, and all my comforts put to flight, by 
an invisible enemy, one whom I cannot name or think of without fear 
and trembling. But to my story. It was, as I said, three years ago last 
Martinmas, on a very cold and uncomfortable evening, when I had 
stirred my fire and my fancy, and was sipping my coffee and the sweets 
of an article w ich I had just penned, that I was roused from the 
dream-like state or existence in which I was then indulging, by a Knock 
at the door; but, reader, such a knock, never did ear hear its fellow, 
never did door feel its equal. “ls 

In the agitation of the moment, I exclaimed, “ Who the devi ' 
there?” little thinking at the time, that such an expression was 4 proo 
how naturally Shakspeare wrote, when he made Macbeth s ae 1 
“* Knock, knock, knock— Who’s there, in the name of Beelze wi 
But, retournons & nos moutons, my anxiety was not of long cepa . 
my housekeeper, who had hastened to attend the alarming eure 
judging of my desire to know who could knock so, from the acd 
she had herself experienced, entered the room, and with a e* — : 
less in sorrow than in anger, said ‘‘ There was nobody at the sinable 
‘“‘ With such a knock!” I ejaculated, and rushing with all Hie ran 
eagerness to the portal, I was horror-struck to find before my san 
a dreary blank—a waste—a desert. The rain fell m ~— os 
the wind whistled ominously round the lamp-iron ; and I t oug 
gas had a very sulphurous appearance, but that might be fancy 


Well— next night *twas the same, 
And the next, and the next: 


Still was I doomed to receive the visitations of this — 
ment, this monstrum horrendum, who seems to be ry , pathway, 
feeling nor to sight,” for never has his figure crosse’ ™) ) 
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his features gladdened my eyes, though my researches have been 
a od with an unremitting diligence, and an unwearied spirit. How 
ra d that I have earthed the foe, that I have scotched 


I expected to seize the fruit of my diligence, 


what seemed corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind. 


4 thousand times a day have I asked of myself, and as often of my 
tiends—Who is he ?— What is he ?— Whence is he ?—but answer 
vot Inone, at least, none that was satisfactory. One, to be sure, ad- 
vised me, that he thought I was under the influence of some mental 
hallucination, and talked about Nobody being a word, a mere figure of 
geech, and a great deal more in that style, but I, 


——convinced against my will, 
Was of the same opinion still. 


Beside, what figure of speech ever knocked at a man’s door, night 
after night, like a battering-ram. Another, deep in the classics, in- 
formed me, that he had found mention in an old author, yclept Homer, 
of a similar being, who passed under the name of Outis—whether or 
not it was identical with the one by which I am now tormented, I can 
form no opinion, having no knowledge of the physiological principles 
of their existence ; but of their connexion, if not of their identity, I 
entertain little doubt, since Outis proved as great an eye-sore to Poly- 
phemus, as Nobody to me. 

[had at one time thought of addressing myself, through the medium 
of the daily press, to the benevolent and well-informed, craving their 
isistance in the discovery of this mysterious being; byt, upon mature 
consideration, I have determined to address all the wu1id, through that 
which all the world reads, ‘‘ The Literary Magnet ;” detailing the various 
a of this living Paradox, which I have, from time to time, 
me and cautiously gathered together, with the various suggestions 
i fancy has whispered to me since the date of my first alarm ; and 

ave done so, in the firm hope that I have at length adopted the 
Bi means to bring this hidden nuisance to light. 
the era he As very rich, having made some very fortunate hits in 
al Speculation mania; that I learnt when I went to the city to 
ih my last dividend. “ Depend upon it,” said Snacks, the stock- 
he shins me, and he said it with the air of a man who knows what 
by these ing about. “‘ Depend upon it, Nobody has done great things 
tA joint-stock companies.” Beside, did I not hear another of the 
debt ea of the East, tell Snacks, when he spoke about the national 
‘i aiol” paid off, ““ Nobody can pay it off;” and I came home and 
is he legs and dreamt of money-bags, of ingots, and of Nobody. Nor 
Nobod rich in mental qualifications; I heard the other day, that, 

Y knew who Junius was, and who the Man in the Iron Mask was, 

who Perkin Warbeck really was. What information he must 

in site How expansive must his mind be! since he is just as deep 
Ustituti ¢ matters ; it was stated the other day as a fact, at the Royal 
agrostati n, that Nobody would be the better for the late rage for 
and | “a Nobody would make great discoveries by means of balloons ; 
sure I should not be at all surprised, for he has just gained 


the snake ; and when 
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twenty thousand pounds, and immortal renown, by di 

petual motion; so at least Dr. Birkbeck said ihe. ame, ma 
should know if the Doctor does not? And (in teidliade voce = 
the only twenty thousand he has lately gained—my readers y ms 
when I assure them, that the contractor and himself have won ps 
capitals in the late lotteries ! tae 

But now one word as to his failings; and there is one point on 
which he is as weak as any other ordinary mortal, I mean where his 
heart is concerned, in his petites affaires de cceur; he beats H__ 
hollow, he is so fickle and so amorous. I dare say I have heard up. 
wards of a dozen ladies sing that Nobody was coming to marry them 
Nobody was coming to woo them; but I don’t believe that he has made 
a match of it yet, and in that I find some comfort, for I may perhaps 
live to see him brought into court for a breach of promise of marriage, 

If I should not my disappointment wiil not be very great, for I once 
had hopes of identifying him with a distinguished politician, having 
heard in reply to an observation, that Mr. H said so; that Mr. 
H was Nobody;—here was a discovery; the very man I wanted! | 
hastened to the House of Commons, and found the honourable member 
as common-place a body, as one would desire to see. Once, indeed, 
' I thought I should at least see the effigy of this ubiquitous being, for 
it was with mingled feelings of horror and surprise, when Frankenstein 
was produced, that I read the wondrous announcement in the bills, 
the part of * * * * by Mr. T. P. Cooke: here then, said I, I shall 
at least see his likeness drawn by some one who has known him; but 
no, fate was again my enemy, and I found, instead of the Nobody of 
my anxious wishes, a compound of anybody and everybody, six foot of 
absolute animal mischief, without one iota of intellect, or one of the 
capabilities which have been conceded to my airy antagonist. 

Now, readers, gentle and simple, I have told you all I know; all | 
think I dare not tell, but I will gently insinuate into your ears, for 
your private meditation, a few of the strange maybe’s and perhapss 
which have found their way into my wondering brain. May not Sm 
awful attendant, this untiring satellite, whose actions, thoughts, an 
praises, I am doomed everlastingly to hear; whose self I fear I , 
never to behold, may he not, yes, surely he must, be ty G7 " 
Echo, vox et preterea nihil, or does he claim kindred with the ee 
lane-ghost? in good truth, I should think they were related ; o a 
knocking and scratching are noises of the same family, and di oO F 
the spirit of Cock-lane scratch, till all the world thought 1 wa f 
Scratch himself; and when Nobody knocked, did I not think s0 
him ; go to, it must be so. 0 Common 

Has this airy nothing a local habitation and a name: = \* 
sense decides it in the affirmative; but where is it, and what 
is the question. rate 

He must have a tangible existence ; the freedom of @ body ‘a 
would give it him, and doubtless he is free of the city. _— 
clerk look to it. Oh 
_ Or, if none of these, perhaps he is the Great Unknown. ™™ 
it must be so; look to it, look to it, good master Constable. 
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KING RICHARD III. AND HIS SON. 


Nicut veiled the battle-plain ! 
O’er heaven and earth watched night ; 
Falchions were sheathed—the martial strain 
Died, with the proud sunlight: 
Silent and calm the pale tents lay, 
While voiceless war slept night away. 


Richard in frowning thought, 
Sat ‘neath his purple tent ; 
His brow with some dark doom seemed fraught— 
Terror and sadness blent :-— 
One knelt before his feet in awe; 
He gazed—yet recked not that he saw. 


Dimly the silver lamp 
Lighted his waving hair, 
And faded cheek—the iron stamp 
Of death had settled there ; 
His breastplate shook beneath its sway, 
As some deep, hidden grief had way. 


Then passed his hour of pride ; 
He knew that injured one— 
He clasped him in his arms—and cried, 
My son—my son—my son !— 
Remorse and love, long conflict kept ; 
He groaned in thought—he saw—and wept. 


“ Pride”—cried he—“ was my bane ; 
For that I bartered all— 
Peace, love, content—all—to obtain 
A crown; and now I fall 
Prone from my towering height to earth ; 
My deeds abhorred—accursed my birth. 


“ Boy! I would yet be loved ;— 
_ Though stern has been my will; 
Though haply I have cruel proved, 
I am thy father still ;— 
Thou wilt not?—no—’twere sin for thee 
To curse a parent’s memory. 
2P 


IIT. hada natural son, who, on the eve of the battle of Bos- 
udience with the king, wherein he acknowledged him ; and 
sful, gave his royal word to receive him as 
amid his assembled peers. In this well-remembered battle (which lasted only 
—his son passed the rest of his life in obscurity and 
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THE SONG OF PRAISE. 


“I weep !—they are not fears, 
Which shake my warrior frame ; 
No hopes o’erthrown have caused these tears, 
This breast and brow of flame ;— 
Thy fancied hate—thy hate probes deep— 
For that, and more, for thee—I weep!” 


Like a warrior king appears 
The sun, with banners fair ; 
His glancing beams like golden spears, 
Are flashing through mid air ; 
The mountain springs—the forest land— 
Are sounding like a martial band. 


There is a lonely grave * 
To which the ravens wing; 
Nor sculpture shines—nor pennons wave— 
Yet there lies England’s king. 
And he, the heir of Britain’s throne, 
Wanders, sad—hopeless—and alone. 





THE SONG OF PRAISE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF MATTHISON. 


Tuy praise, Almighty One, resounds from yonder starry throng ; 
Thy praise, All-Wise and Good, is of seraphim the song ; 

And the whole creation floats amid the harmonies that rise, 
From this delightful earth, and from yonder sunlit skies ! 


All nature is thy temple! and nature’s lovely bowers 

Are full of thy magnificence ; the spring’s young robe of flo 
The summer’s waving harvest fields, the autumn’s sagt? 
And the winter’s snowy mountain tops, reflect thy glory still ! 


wer's, 
ed hill, 


And what am I, O Lord, to Thee, of yesterday, a breath ; 

A helpless worm, who only see a span ’twixt me and death: ’ 
Yet, I will welcome even the tomb, and will smile at death’s alarms, 
And wait thy waking voice of love to call me to thine arms. oe. 


e marked the 


ge -stoil 
* Richard III. was privately buried in a country cemetery, not even a grave 
Spot where he was interred. 
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A VISIT TO THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


ReaveR, hast thou ever visited the Falls of the Niagara? Pardon me, 
tut taking it for granted thou never hast, I sit down to give thee an ac- 
count of a visit to them—a brief, and, perhaps, but a faint transcript from 
the tablet of memory.. How should it be otherwise than faint ?’ Who can 
“ gild refined gold ?” The surly porter, with lids scarce half unclosed, 
and ina voice that had not yet recovered from the oblivion in which 
his senses had been steeped for the last eight hours, summoned my 
young companion and myself with what appeared to us to be the first 

light of the grey morning —gruffly informing us, that the second bell 
of the Chancellor Livingston had sent its peal into the very heart of 
the sleeping city, in token of its preparation for departure. ‘The Chan- 
cellor Livingston is—or was, eighteen months ago, the finest steam 
vessel on the North river—perhaps the finest in the world; not ex- 
cepting the famous steam ship that so gallantly braves and breasts the 
angry waters of the Atlantic, in her monthly voyages from the northern 
to the southern parts of America. My young friend, who was a drowsy, 
natter-of-fact mortal, and who had been accustomed to luxuriate in all 
the listless indolence which a tropical sun begets, appeared extremely 
loth to leave his bed—rubbed his eyes—yawned—d——d the porter 
—and then, turning to me, asked the hour, with the countenance of a 
fee ~ to undergo an operation in lithotomy. I told him it was 
ss oclock, and that in fifty minutes the boat would be off. He rose 
; ¢@ man about to suffer the last sentence of the law. The fact was, 
dag friend had left Carolina to avoid the blues in that sultry 
rr vey already tired of New York, in spite of its at- 
world it ain would thus have directed his steps to any part of the 
alk ange of scene. He, accordingly, got up, and, as it ap- 
which had ry instinctively plunged his head into a*basin of water, 
alld x ; desired effect of restoring a little animation to his looks, 
nay dow ac egree of reviving his drooping spirits. We passed in our 
lery, whos m aan through a long, and, at that hour, perfectly silent gal- 
‘a peer i. Itude and stillness formed a striking contrast to the noise 
et) which, at noon day, rendered it a complete Babel of con- 
diniiis ber Saat the street, I felt all the inspiration of the hour, the 
vided’: " e place. Unlike this atmosphere of fog and smoke, the 
rilliant are ts in the north of America are indescribably brilliant— 
and ms heiey to intoxication. There is a perpetual transparency around 
oman a you, imparting a charm to every object that meets ve eye. 
the daa cme more beautiful—man more amiable —life itsel wears 
neasurable Colouring of a dream. When the sun sets behind the im- 
Hudson. th tt of woods that stretch west of the waters of the 
like g ipirit fee and magical twilight of those climates comes stealing 
With smiles es the clear and tranquil sky, which seems to look down 
When this &. favour upon a scene to which the world has no parallel. 
Of the west ery light returns its beautiful course back to the chambers 
» Whence, like “ the spirit that descended in the shape of a 
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dove” upon the holy waters of the Jordan, it a 
noiseless as a dream; or, like a lovely female, when she throws h 

airy mantle around her, and, with cautious step and timid eye ites 
to the presence she adores—merely from that heavenly impuise, vie 
prompts to acts of benignity and love, and which, like “ the quality of 
mercy, is thrice blessed —blessing him who gives and him who takes;” 
when this soft light wanes, and gradually melts into the bosom of 


the clouds, that. seem to woo a creature so divine, it is immediately 
succeeded by the azure gloom 


Ppears to steal mute and 


Of an Italian night, when the deep skies assume — 
Hues that have words, and speak to you of heaven. 


The morning was delightfully cool, although a morning in August, 
with all that peculiar transparency that belongs to the icicle—pro- 
mising a day of more than usual brilliancy. My companion had, by 
this time, recovered his wonted tone of feeling, which, although never 
very enthusiastic, was cheerful, and sometimes mischievous. As he 
was a sober, calculating wight, I left him to arrange the shilling* and 
cents—not pence—with the porter, and leisurely strolled on a-head, 
in the direction of the boat that was to waft us to Albany, of Dutch 
origin, and which admits of a retrospect of nearly three centuries, the 
Dutch having erected a hut there as early as 1600. Albany is 160 
miles north of New York, and is the seat of the state government. 
Such a stirring scene presented itself on board the Chancellor as had 
the effect of reviving and stimulating the torpid faculties of my iriend, 
who, for the first time since our acquaintance, betrayed symptoms of 
something like excitement. It did not much surprise me, however, 
knowing him as well as I did; for such an assemblage of beauty and 
fashion never before came under my observation on a similar occasion. 
The Saratoga springs, (a few miles only from the township of oe a 
name, memorable in American history for the surrender 0 
goyne’s army in 1777), formed the centre of nijracton " 
whither tended the feelings of the vast multitude who now ee 
the spacious deck and cabins of the Chancellor. The young hs iM 
who had just ‘‘ come out,” like an opening rose, timidly ey a 
blushing leaves amid the full grown ripened fruitage of the ary 
surrounded by mamma, and papa, and a whole host of te 2 3 
uncles, cousins, first, second, and fifteenth, like so many 4 “hold 3 
dians watching over the Hesperian fruit, yet not unwilling pt a a 
plucked by a proper hand—some ‘ marvellous proper Vari gi 
must suppose the dragon, who, by the bye, according to id ris parted 
other than a shepherd watching his golden sheep—wou mei 
with each, or all of them, at a fair premium, say, ten POO OO ting. 
young Miss, I repeat, just from the leading strings ° sina: weal 
school, though not yet released from those of her anxious ma ees 
all her fluttering hopes and fears before her, like so many ny thickly 
of love, to the delightful retreats of Saratoga, its romantic othe gn 
embowered walks, “‘ where transport and security qutwine, 


y-bit 


; even-penn 
* The shilling of New York, éight of which make the dollar, is the seven-} h 


. ‘Poring rather in 
of Philadelphia, and the sevenpence of Charleston, S. Carolina—differmg 


denomination than in value. 
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of two-and-twenty, of handsome form, agreeable manners, 

cm pwlangr birth and slupabien’ but, alas ! lacking those <‘‘ rascal 
glides snnters,” which supersede almost everything else, has now put on his 
which rest looks, and carefully avoiding even a seat by luckless ladies of small 
ity of expectations, or humble family pretensions, pays his assiduities only 
¢s:” HBB ip the favourites of fortune, and the presiding divinities of fashion, de- 
n of wmined, if he cannot improve his estate by a matrimonial speculation, 
ately xt east not to sully “ the blood of the Mac Tabs ;”—the veteran lady’s- 
nan of forty, of grave look, graceful, but of most mechanical subserviency 


of carriage, is not yet prepared to relinquish the noble pursuit, and forfeit 

bis reputation for gallantry, but lounges elegantly, with an air of polished 

nonchalance, among the fluttering fair ones, who appeal to his su- 

rior taste and judgment on all delicate and interesting subjects, from 

the contour of the last bonnet, to the contents of the last novel; he too 

is posting to Saratoga, he must be seen there, to absent himself would 

be to lose his credit in the higher circles, he would become absolutely 

rulgar;—the aspiring young cit, of the bourgeots class, gets some good- 

natured friend to take his place behind the counter, and, disguised in 

fashionable apparel, retreats from the noise and bustle of the city, 

which he now finds “‘ intolerable,” to inhale the ‘‘ charming” atmo- 

phere of the springs; who knows what lucky card may tura up ;— 

and last, not least, among this motley assembly, is the merely handsome 

man, with nothing but his personal pretensions, a fine form, and whiskers 

of most insinuating appearance, with listless and vacant stare, who strolls 

up and down the deck, rubbing the end of his cane, content to shew off 

4 his airs and graces before the ladies, in lieu of being permitted to say 

soft things to them, for he is entirely unknown, and goes to Saratoga 

a to stare and be stared at. Such, in brief, gentle reader, may 

considered the objects and pretensions of the crowd who post once a 

rei to the springs of Ballstown and Saratoga, and who were now col- 
| . on the deck of the Chancellor Livingston. 

| Ps é had not been many minutes on board, when the attention of every 

rare suddenly turned to the thundering approach of wheels, that 

wail with the velocity of lightning in the direction of the boat. Such 

nil rapidity of their approach, that I should not have marvelled 

ad carriage and all been precipitated on board ; and, indeed, the 

iis involuntarily drew back as the alarming vehicle approached 

es when within about ten yards of it, the coachman, resolved on 

niiaieet his pretensions to the character of an accomplished whip, 

‘ sudden twist to the reins, and presented an imposing broadside to 

vs 0m Imagine, if you can, my utter astonishment, gentle 

slat ¢n—every eye fixed upon the door of the coach—lI beheld 

hied ee ema sallow gentleman—a bridegroom of forty, who had 

sa in © same ship with myself from Carolina— get out, and pre- 

kid mt and, a dried and speckled hand, enveloped in a pair of bright 

Pretty rt to a pretty young creature, for she was both young and 

cotton nae in consideration of some hundred acres of Lea Island 

ranch thrown herself into arms for all the world like two bare 

duury “8, on which time or premature blight had left a mere dead resi- 

ater This worthy islander had been a source of great amusement to 

Unmixed with the contempt which, at first sight, I thought I must 
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inevitably have felt for him; for he 
rustic, united to the most invinci 
mitting talkativeness of the 

for talking about himself, 
maid-servant,” i 

four-and-twenty hours 

with every thing relati 

— the honey-moon its 

delectable secrets. 


me acquainted 

hip—marriage 

ted into all its 

entured upon a 

eded in pleasing 

a Coffee House, 

put up for a few days, and whence I believe | 
contributed to hasten his departure, by taking undue advantage of his 
simplicity, and sending him to bed every morning about one o'clock ina 
state of the most maudlin imbecility. He now came up to me, and 
assured me he was a perfectly happy man; that he wanted nothing: 
“he had plenty of money, good wine, and a young wife!” What 
more could mortal desire? The appearance he exhibited on board the 
ship transcends all description—my pen drops from my hand as I recall 
his looks, and I despair of giving my reader the faintest idea of this 
extraordinary being. His dress, as nearly as I can recollect it, was as 
follows: a pair of perfectly white nankeen trowsers, for they had evi- 
dently undergone the operations of the laundress for the last two sum- 
mers, so shrunk in their dimensions, as to exhibit the crazy outlines of 
his person in the boldest relief—a person that was neither fat nor thin, 
straight nor crooked, strictly speaking, but of a size and formation 
altogether peculiar. The protuberance of that part of his body which 
was the receptacle for fish, flesh, and fowl, was just sullicient to throw 
his legs behind him, which exhibited, as it were, a total want of ~ 
pathy with the rest of his body. Over these nankeen trowsers he = 
a pair of high boots, reaching nearly to the knee, (for he had not = 
cient calf to oppose their progression beyond that part of the eg)» wn 
long tassels, that had acquired a sort of antique bloom, the — 1 
of age. His waistcoat, which was of red satin, covered his ps, o 
mitting a full display of the huge. frill of his shirt, which I do “oo 
member that he changed once during a passage of eight we se 
all this he wore a black coat, the skirts of which touched t ” 51 
ends of his boots, while it buttoned in front at least six inches al to 
waistcoat, that is, about the middle of the pericardium. It w re - 
great difficulty, he assured me, that his “‘ little wife” could persua ters 
to take off his boots when he retired to his birth ; “ for at pase 
served, “a man could not tell at what moment he might me altered 
up.” The islander’s appearance now, however, wer er ili it 
and, if possible, for the worse. He had consulted his a s, & Co. 
seems, and had accordingly applied to Messrs. Schofield, Phe Zi dev: 
for their aid and advice upon the subject of the fashions yi olerable 
He was thus decked off in the very extreme ol the one top bint 
and uncouth dandyism I ever beheld. The clothes were mat a “ee 
but, unluckily, he was not made for the clothes, which pie, of the 
precisely like the old rags stuck upon stakes, in the aap 1d in huge 
South, to frighten away the crows. The perspiration rolle 
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from his brows, which I had imagined too withered to admit of 
the slightest oozing from their pores; and he appeared like a man who 
tad been doing penance for the last eight-and-forty hours, and was still 
suffering under some mysterious and painful operation. He went about, 


 jowever, with an air of the most imperturbable complacency, and the 


most perfect unconsciousness of being a source of amusement to every 
ne on board. I observed his wife, who was a shrewd little woman, 


with beautiful dark eyes, regard him frequently with looks which, 
though full of meaning, he either could not, or did not choose to under- 
and; the former was the case, I suspect, for although the eloquence 
of her dark eye was entirely lost upon him, he was yet the most uxorious 
of mortals. His observations on all he had seen “ abroad,” as he 
termed it; for you must know, reader, when a Carolina planter goes to 
the North, and has occasion, on his return, to speak of any thing that 
happened during his absence, he assumes a gravity of countenance which 
it ie 7 to resist, and informs you that such and such a thing 
ocurred “when he was abroad ;” the remarks of this homespun piece 
of mortality, on all he had seen, were truly edifying and original. He 
observed that New York was a very wicked place, where there was no 
— except at taverns, billiard rooms, and houses of a certain 
escription. 

As he uttered the last word, a sudden and tremendous explosion of 
steam took place, and the rapid wheels of the Chancellor were already 
pt The city faded from our view on the right, while the sun, 
i me was hot an hour high, threw a blaze of indescribable glory upon 
mie pee spires, — to glittering in the airy distance, whose clear 

rency, for the sky was without a cloud, trikingl 
beautiful relief to ‘their sled slave Bintibsctta like rite Sth 
golden and far light. A succession of elegant mansions nudiiiiini' 
— to the verge of the river, oa where, in the truest taste, 
patel set si en perpen me rely to enhance the wonders of nature, 
ry nt to the great original, and not vainly usurping its 
amnoun cline a Eat ge ago while the vast solitudes - the left, 
contrast to the ee o the highlands, formed a sy “n imposing 
heights now mend: it sa Psi the opposite a : ese meses 
cold, black, shadow upon th 5 aii Th hi tale d =p erotnelshne 
of the river to a dist Deanien ( f : : 3 h sight reat 9 
tupect, than that of the coast of Wales or Ireland, or even the far 
be oast oO ales or ireland, Or ev ar- 
pray at oo ex ——, a os re oui se the 
that extend about a mi got within the shadow of these awful shores, 
ing dike satay a — on pe hand, 6 Rg you, and on 

giants upon the wave below. In a presence oF suc 
Pr ona the Chancellor dwindled into an ordinary boat ; whilst we, 
the mice vs Reg mene - an cone a appeared en 
nted in Real’s Museum at Philadelphia, creeping under 

éhu P 

va op gad ag mammoth. The moment the ae ge = ec 
the gi ent till, black water, that lay like an image 0 eath beneat 

os ascending summits on either hand, the hundred voices that 
Were oe before had sent their lively echoes to the opposite shores, 

tantly and simultaneously hushed; while every eye was turned 





vit beds, 


are 
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upwards in mute and breathless conte 

that sent a chill to every heart, whose ee os le ine 
as it were, of the creature’s being in the Seinen f re coin 
awful work of whose hands stood before us and ole © Creator, th 
a being is circumstance!” We reached Albany, or rh nid What 
within two miles of it, just as the sun was setting At yoo Mexeruires 
next morning we set out for the springs, a distance of aa ees 
where we arrived in full time for dinner. The coach dr oe 
Pavilion, which is the resort of all the fashion and beaut of th " ” 
The first face that caught my eye was that of an old aad nn 
ance, who graduated before I took up my connections * : * nen 
thick-headed fellow, from Beaufort, in the state of South C oli 
and remarkable for nothing but a very full head of hair adie 
whiskers, a hanging nether lip, too heavy to support itself great rip 
united to great complacency, a habit of attempting wit but ie 
miscarrying—in short, a fool: Some years had passed since we ha 
left Cambridge — Cambridge in Massachusetts, gentle reader—and | 
was glad to find him unprepared to renew the acquaintance we had 
formed there, for two reasons : first, because he was a South Carolinian; 
and next, because he was a puppy—not very surprising, considering 
where he had been bred. He was lounging at full length, with some 
half dozen others, who, now that they had got to Saratoga, were utterly 
at a loss what to do with themselves. The ladies had retired to their 
rooms for the morning, leaving a heavy interval to the poor devils, who 
sat lingering away the hours under their windows, totally dependent 
as they were for their enjoyments, or, rather I should say, for their 


C88, 


existence, upon the auspices of their idols. A few stragglers had col- 
lected round a small billiard table, placed in the eastern wing of the 
Pavilion, alternately yawning and striking the balls, which were just 
large enough for the amusement of the ladies, for whose use they were 
intended. At the end of a long building, containing sleeping apart- 
ments, and which communicated with the main body of the edifice, was 


many of whom, 


the large billiard room, appropriated to the gentlemen, i 
a 


divested of their coats, were strenuously contending for the stake, 
discussing, in each interval of their strokes, Havannah segars,— not 
pipes, which in America are only used by the negroes—and brandy 
and water, to prevent their tongues from cleaving to the roofs. of their 
mouths, and, also, I presume, to quicken their perceptions. Other 
unfortunates had sauntered into the adjoining woods, while a few - 
veterate devotees at the shrine of woman, were digesting, as well as 
they could, the contents of the last novel, or the last newspape from 
New York, determined not to incur the displeasure of their idols by 
indulging in any unladylike relaxations. dinner 
hour. approached, the divinities of the place bega 

semble in the parlour adjoining the room appropriate 

operations of the knife and fork, or, rather, the fork and right thumb, 


which on certain occasions scorns the plebeian aid of the knife. I got 
untry ; 


i I don’t know whether this phrase be correct at the univer 4 to take 
+ ae oo a on an explanation. In America, 
connections when, by consent of parents or guardian he t 
without his Bachelor’s diploma, 4 3 j 
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Scene grewed up between an elderly lady of enormous bulk, and a thin spare 
ithess, ‘oman, whose leanness appeared to shield him from the slightest 
T, the Gi venience in the crowd. He was under the necessity, from the 
wht J" ¢ his situation, of being pointedly rude; for the bones of hi 
ature of his situation, of being pointedly rude; for the ones of his 


rived bow very sensibly affected the more fleshy part of my arm, while the 





K the atmosphere that exhaled around the lady, whose chair 
alles, ganed under every movement of the enormous weight it was this day 
» the fted to sustain, affected my digestive powers to such a degree that, 
lace throwing up my knife and fork, after several ineffectual efforts to apply 
~ them, and just enabled to swallow a glass of port, that savoured sadly 
rs ' of amixture prescribed by my physician a few days before I left New 
in York, I managed, by the application of my heels, gradually to release 
<a nyself from the delectable strait in which I had been compressed for 
a the list thirty minutes, and succeeded at length in backing out, deter- 
had mined in my own mind that, as it had been the first, it should be the 
dl hst dinner to which I would sit down at the springs of Saratoga. We 
had vt out early the next morning for Lake Erie, passing through a num- 
er ler of beautiful towns and villages, whose Indian appellatives —Canan- 
ing duigua, Onondaga, Oneida, Oswego, &c.— brought with them the most 
sh wmantie associations, to the charm of which the face of the country, 
rly particularly the Gennessee tract, in no small degree contributed. In 
eir roan we arrived at Buffalo, at the foot of Lake Erie, and within 
~ whe of the Niagara Falls. At the sight of Lake Erie, that lay in 
nt ae repose, not a hundred yards from the inn at which we put up, 
ie elt inspired with all the enthusiasm of the place. My fancy con- 
- Jared up the image of the youthful hero, whose gallant exploits had 
re Per pe the waves that now rippled in gentle motion at my feet. 
st pre Impossible not to contrast, in imagination, the present calm and 
2 oes ty = scene, with the terror and the tempest of the battle 
’ ail rn a few years before had been waged upon the blue and tran- 
8 au Whose surface mantled before me with scarce a breeze to 
' Sethe. crystal of its waters. At such a place, and at such an hour, 
1 a geet of the night was falling around us, it seemed to me that 
Conscious spirits of the heroic dead, “‘ the unforgotten brave,” were 
ae round the glorious scene of their exploits; while in every 
, © voices of the departed reached us from afar, bidding us be 


z ols oe aps trust their genius and their valour had bequeathed 
the Falls i € country through which we travelled, in our way to 
cations hads one unbroken and unbounded plain, presenting no indi- 
When with; ver of the stupendous cataract we were slowly approaching. 
niver, \sseretes miles of Niagara, the road gradually verged upon the 
eYe strate ad all << the torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below. The 
and silen, over an immeasurable waste of country, of which solitude 
| Ce appeared to be the guardian spirits. 1 experienced sensa- 
spounting almost to awe, as the hollow sound of the coach 
wubioke. “8 it were, in undulations upon the air, whose stillness was 
" by the voice of man, while not an insect thing fluttered in the 
ening og around us and above us. It seemed as though the awful 
Primeval solitude, driven from his secret places by the gradual 
a Cilization, had sought a refuge and a last retreat in those 
wilds, and had there erected a temple to himself, where he 
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reigned supreme, recei 
a ae ee 
—hark ! pees — in every hour = eh but one subject and 
neither like the-istiint-rd ob thee aceaerals | and night—Silenc follower, 
s a great multitu TEE rollin of the thu ‘d Do you not hear a Hush 
ere; h —it is a jander, nor ear itt Itis 
; how awfully i sound ineffabl yet like the voi 
tance! We Han: A comes upon us ain : though almost = 
as if afraid to our eyes upo » through the far audible 
annou pon the river, whi and cloudy dis. 
sound of nee the thrilli , which flo y 
lenny Sahenarene Se fied ee 
t a little vill ed “the vast abru eo _— now the 
. l 
tall gaunt: age, about six miles f, pt of the “ match owly and s0- 
; rom the F chless cataract.” 
lord of reba neta who politel alls, we w t 
° a ‘ ere § 
their rane oa which most evel nced himself to us oaaie 
cate aa us Popo art and said, if nee = he assured us cone 
ended to. W in order that uld - allow. him, by 
readily tins e, of course, very re ily. comforts might be - e would 
sible. he ease and by way of os y. offered him a seat ae at- 
>] m a a ° 
morning Perse ee sishadad' “pore ee agreeable as io 
hour, had b against a luckl alae Pips lawsuit he had j 
ae een guilt f ess neighbour f hi just that 
nadian colt, h y of the abducti a his, who, in 
H » He assured ion of his h » In an evil 
e rattled over the i us, that had ever submi orse—the noblest Ca 
tm volubility crm narrative of hie 1 oo the: saemaes 
other equally i ; and then pr is loss, with the m 
y interesti pum oceeded to touch ost 
weather, ve sting topics, such uch upon a variety of 
were fom Sretahiccans , he observed age favourable state of the 
Falls that gn parts ;—the numb / ravelling ;—presumed we 
season, and h er of persons h = 
stance, he thou “ht hi ad taken up their quart a “9 had visited the 
host, as there = : ighly flattering to his ore at his inn; @ circum- 
the river , of mo ere several houses of ent ot and assiduity as # 
out vanity, he +e prepossessing exterior th my ment on both sides of 
dt de ban tell cathe ihn paimnitied is own, but which, wi 
pre eso o—teresegpi gees Am to say, fll very far short 
at display, the ile he was thus holdin ne tt and in many other 
what appe sisal noise of the cataract jaa nm? with an evident Sit 
within about t een the invincible ha i ly increased, and with it 
waters burst wo miles of the object read of the Canadian, until, 
voice of our ta us with an explosion ae visit, the thunder of the 
— flourished as friend, who elevated me meng meen ~ 
orator upon mat “a and raised his ilies brows-—incline! _— 
alighted at the i ustings, vainly implorin “4 or the agony of am 
guide who unde ik and without losing a g to be heard. We now 
the banks‘ of th r ook to conduct us by ; moment, proceeded, with a 
pass e river. After toili y the nearest and safest rout, t0 
age, under th r toiling through er 
we reached th e shelter of a wood, i gh a long, intricate, and wel 
into the black ab famous table rock Adis," oe to the rays of thee 
the base of th abyss beneath, affords the f Lay ey thecprec 
jutting over ~ rock recedes by man ts ~ ane Popariet of the Falls. 
declined ae thunder and the ie oa leaving a precarious surface 
attain, in eas par me to the verge ‘< P “6 infernal , my - 
Oh readhine th get a glimpse of th it, which I was anxious ' 
¢ the extreme poi e world of darkness underneath. 
e point of the rock, I f ' 
, I felt a slight sense ° gid- 
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uced by the horrid noise and depth of the tumbling river ; 
if, I crept to the edge of the precipice, which 

affording a spec- 
acle to which nature has no parallel. The first impulse of feeling, pro- 
juced a shock that vibrated through my whole frame, and I recoiled 


rere myse 
~ is abrupt retrogression formed a complete cavity, 


instinctively and in horror. Some one now hailed me, whether my 
fiend or the guide I knew not—I heard a human voice in the distance, 
but my attention was too much absorbed with that which lay before and 
beneath me, to see or hear anything else. I ventured again to cast my 
eyes below, ‘but all distinctness of vision was lost —annihilated by the 

jing, bounding, bursting hell beneath me, which lashed in its remorse- 


“me the eternal rocks, whose fiery points, as they broke the tre- 
mendous world of waters that came down upon them, sending them 
howling and hissing against the sides of the vast black cavity, appeared 
tome to acquire a living and horrid instinct from the force of torture. 
The mist came boiling upwards, mingled with the spray, that darted 
mith inconceivable violence and velocity from the bottom of the rocks, 
waist which the Great Fall, comprising more than half the whole 
river, dashed its tremendous bulk, breaking itself into a thousand 
splinters: My sense of hearing and of sight became at length con- 
fused, from the infernal and eternal roar beneath me. I was, in fact, 
merpowered by the unequalled scene —I felt exhausted; and drawing 
back-some distance from the point of the rock, I got up, and endea- 
ured to shake off the lethargy that had crept upon me. I looked 
wound for'my friend, and saw him quietly seated, at a very respectable 
distance, upon the trunk of an old tree. He beckoned and shouted to 
me, begging me, for God’s sake, to come away. When I reached him, he 
je me, with the utmost concern, that the guide had assured him the 
; ¢ rock was considered to be in a very precarious state, and hoped 
would not venture upon it again. I renewed my visits, however, re- 
ly once a day during our sojourn ; and returned as regularly with 
The Fall indefinite feeling of the grandeur and horror of the scene. 
: } are supposed to have commenced at Queenstown, and to have 
jt. their way back, a distance of seven miles, to the spot they now 
whi u The cataract is formed by an immense ledge, or stratum of rock, 
“intersects the river, commencing east, and stretching to an un- 
town distance into Canada, on the west. During our stay, we wit- 
nased two peculiarly brilliant and perfect rainbows, which hovered above 
wv tnal waters, serene and beautiful, like spirits of mercy clothed in 
Tinnocent robes, and mutely pleading for the damned, who seemed 


ae up their hundred. voices in supplication. The next day we 
over to the American side of the river ; and the Falls being now 


—_ us, I succeeded in approaching, step by step, along the ledge of 
“8 that form a gradual descent to a level with the cataract, to the 
nyself Fall between Goat Island and the American shore, and seated 
of, whi a8 near to the rushing mass of waters, as the spray would admit 
? Watch dashed against my body with amazing.violence, at a distance 


hs least fifteen feet. On looking up, the whole river came roaring 
rushing in wild wrath upon me, and precipitated its fury and its 


rain one loud burst of thunder at my feet. My clothes having be- 
almost saturated with the spray, I retraced my steps, and joining 
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my friend, who was still shy of the scene, we asce 


nded a fli 
that led us up to the American shore; and after yi ea | 
MN 


liquids and solids, we proceeded to explore Go 
though unpromising in name, shehetiand, sag wai as, 
mantic walks ; of which, however, my friend became wry Aor 
when a billiard room in a small building erected for the — 
caught his attention, and promised to atone for the dull . 
trees and streams. [| a pa 
__ £ was not prepared for such an object in such 
place. I had no idea that civilizati ad ian a 
t civilization had carried its elegant refin 
ments so far into the bosom of the wilderness; and, somehow or other, 
I began to moralize, or rather to meditate, while my friend kn ke 
the balls ab a“ 
alls about with a most accomplished hand. I thought that the 
presence of that terrible monitor, whose voice sent up its awful thun- 
ders from the depths below, might have had the effect of silencing the 
vain tumults and vile importunities of human passion. I thought so 
then, but have since discovered that the heart of man is not to be 
checked or chilled, curbed or corrected, but by itself and its own actions, 
It lives through every change, and survives every trial of the world— 
ceasing to exist only when it has consumed itself to ashes, from which, 
unlike the fabled Birds of the East, it can never rise again. But I have 
extended this paper beyond the limit I had prescribed myself. Sutfice it 
then to say, that, after exploring the battle ground at Chippeway, 
where the unburied bones of the slain still whiten in the sun—we 
embarked in a steam vessel, on Lake Ontario, which, landing us a few 
miles south of Sackett’s Harbour, we hired a private conveyance to 
Utica, and proceeded thence by regular coaches to New York. : 





See \comaa 
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She dwelt among the’ untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove ; 

A maid whom there was none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


A violet, by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye; 
Fair as a star, when only one J 
Is shining in the sky. Wordsworth. 


hese fresh water- 


- and I gathered 
Try 


‘1 wisn, dear mother, you would eat a few of t 
cresses. Do try now. You used to be so fond of them 
them from the clear little brook that runs through the plantation. 
this sweet bunch.” .” 

‘‘ No, my dear child, I cannot eat; yet I will try, to please he 
and she took the bunch from her loving daughter's hand, and, as a ‘ 
blessed God for his goodness in giving her a child so dutiful, s0 “ 
tionate, and so good. ws 

Ellen Young was, indeed, a blessing to her poor mother. In ¢ « 
childhood she had lost her father, and since the age of four” 5 
passed her life at her mother’s sick bed, rheumatism having deprive = 
dear parent of the use of her limbs. Ellen was her only wu" 
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per only servant ; for the occupation which they followed, and which th 
was that of lace-making ; and the scanty sere 


nother still could follow, 
fsuch a calling would not afford the luxury of aservant, Ellen’s ti 
ime, 


‘sherefore; was fully occupied in the disch \ 
ig for she prepared their humbl charge of her filial and domestic 
ray e meal, bathed her mother’ ; 
limbs, and kept their little cottage in neat and credi ob te R 
a office to dispose of the lace which she ind aot noe aa 
’ . er mot 2 
aaened expr ote fk aommemmsrertenetel nae aul perenne 
anger to the amusements of youth, and its more deli p in tears, 
ind imaginations. Plisth sis fupslatelot aoe ' ore delightful schemes 
ministering to the wants and wishes of h hha 2 eget “ete 
mating many a siitte ‘sind: umexpreesed saad es and in antici- 
in lifting up the soul in prayer, when she rose f ou her ete Pe, 
pared again to press her humble pillow ; rom her sleep and pre- 
os: fa wee pillow ; and there was h 
he procuring, by her own , : muc pleasure 
auf ' exertions, man : 
ering and infirm parent. For th » many a simple luxury for her 
m merit but Rin fa - sg she attributed to herself 
Pree which passeth all understandin "i a clauane ee 
atin Tt la¥-on bs g,’ disclosed itself in all her look 
mealight ; or like y er countenance, like a steady, unshad i 
eer e one of those fair fleecy cloud “rand adowed 
a before the bright sun in y clouds which are occasionall 
naturally swe summer ; and her voice, whi y 
sisely vite and subtle, came from her like th fin “— “eager oy 
performer, which, still . e fine flute-tones of 
tube created by the pla nt L ptr: at some uncertain distance pee 
It was a blessed sight - Swen than to proceed from the inst 
glittering joys 0 see this patient and piou hild eat ie 
a kr 7 so pastimes of youth, to witch vith eae; io 
int of her sick o is with tenderness h 
sr ae ee Parent ig aaaty kad sins the us affection 
and her te rors oh im in all she ‘tid or ap ceri poor 
e ; ’ 
of effort, were perfectly without effort, or even the a jl aiibe 
But a trial was in reserve f; ppearance 
Spirit co reserve for he ee 
dia ard withstand. Her Lathe aad? rye re ae: meek 
ony, that during ie ki an who attended her, were hide sated t oe 
angel to her: that ie ee and sore trial, Ellen had ‘auved opel 
Me look from her - = disagreeable offices had not drawn an un- 
N sure to see in it. and that whenever her ey ' 
pressive of *e: =i it either the tear of pit ‘h gat Suen Geo 
une, OF her affecti y, or the sudden smile, ex- 
‘ God,” said she, “ aradinac, hopes, and her wish to cheer hie. 
a to me.” She de = pe ha dear child for all her long du- 
wed these her last words ~ oorbeg during the inward prayers which fol- 
or this : her supplication b 
world— may be granted in eternity ; 
heard ! the prayer of the dyi 3 
e dying mother was not fated to be 


Ellen Sat an 
her mother, me es > by the grave, which now contained her father 
at she was now thom 5 brother, who had died in infancy. She folt 
Pe and without fr or the world. Without parents, without kin- 
Protection of en . She looked up to the blue sky, and implored 
im who can alone succour the helpless, and pour 


and joy i 
tuned home * io desponding heart of the sorrowful. She re- 
ittle cottage, and then it was that she thought of 
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one whom she had loved from her childhood, but who was 
far away, came back to her memory, and shed a ray of brightness 
and hope upon her desolate heart. The object of her young affections 
was a neighbour's son, and her constant playfellow. He was a Spirited 
lad; and a predilection for the sea induced him to leave his native yil- 
lage, and to seek occupation and glory on the bosom of: the boisterous 
ocean. Two years after his first departure, he returned to spend a few 
days with his parents; and Ellen saw, with pain and sorrow, that the 
generous heart of her lover had become tainted with profligacy and 
vice. This others saw also, and she had striven hard to wean herself 
from an attachment which had been her delight and her happiness, 
She thought she had done so. But where is the fond and confiding 
female, who can tear away her affection from an object upon whom it 
has been fixed with all the fervour of true and ardent love ? 


And who can live and love not?’ The young soul 
Yields itself fondly to the sweet control 

Of thrilling rapture ; and in eager joy 

Seeks with delight the sorrows that destroy 

Its happiness for ever. It is hard 

To wean the heart from love, and not regard 
The swestest of all passions that can fill 

The human breast with mingled good and ill. 


So Ellen still loved Edmund Gray; and who shall blame her for 
hoping that she should yet be delivered from her desolation by becoming 
his wedded and his loving wife ? 

Ellen’s mother had been dead some time. The summer had passed 
away, and the clouds and storms of winter had succeeded its sunshine 
and yerdure. Ellen still pursued her humble occupation, and as her own 
wants were moderate, they were easily supplied by her own industrious 
exertions. She was sitting one evening at the window of her little 
cottage, and looking occasionally towards the high road, when a post- 
chaise, with two gentlemen in it, drove along to the village. The even- 
ing was too far advanced to enable her to see distinctly the features of the 
travellers, but she fancied she saw in one of them a strong resemblance 
to her absent lover. Yet it could not be; for he was as poor as pea 
and could ill afford to travel like a gentleman; and so she cee 
the fond idea, and was contented to fall into a train of thought er 
had for its subject the long-hoped-for-return of Edmund Gray. 1 . 
had lighted her candle, and drawn her window-shutter ; and with her 
lace-pillow before her continued her task, singing, or rather ones 
one of those melancholy ballads, which had become familiar an ae 
soothing to her sorrowful and solitary spirit. Presently, ‘she : e* 
footsteps approaching the cottage door, and they were evident Y = 
footsteps of a stranger. Ellen felt somewhat alarmed ; for she yi 
that no one would, visit her humble dwelling at so late an hour, wiped 
_ some near neighbour, the sound of whose step would be familiar Nese 
Her alarm was increased by a knocking at the door, and with A tes 
step she advanced to open it. ‘The door opened directly into t . sae 
where she sat, and by the dim candle-light she beheld the form . vf - 
whose image, changed as it was by climate and fortune, wa> aad 
delibly impressed upon her memory to be ever forgotien. . 


now far, 











_ 
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Edmund Gray, who had come once more to revisit the scenes of 
tis early youth ; and the simple and confiding heart of Ellen Young 
dowed only with delight and love, as he pressed her again and again 
w his beating bosom. We shall not enter into any detail of the arts 
by which, during frequent interviews, Edmund Gray wrought the ruin 
if this desolate girl. Sutlice it to mention, that they were successful. 

* *% 


It was late one evening in March that a young girl, sad and weary, 
sought a lodging for the night at a small public-house, not many miles 
om London, on the great north-western road. The day had been 
stormy and inclement—and there was every indication of a continuance 
of the tempest during the night. She was neatly dressed, and all that 
she was encumbered with was a small bundle, which she carried in her 
hand. Her appearance bespoke a pleasing simplicity; and the sad- 
ness which shrouded her pretty and engaging features, evinced too 
plainly that her young heart had already become a prey to the canker- 
worm of sorrow. 

“Can I speak to the master of the house, ma’am?” she said to.a 
young woman at the bar, as she leaned for support against the wains- 
wt. “I'm sorry to trouble you, but I am too ill to go further.” 

_ “Iss sure,” answered the girl, in a strong Welsh accent; ‘“‘ but come 
in, and sit down while I go. Indeed, truth, you seem sadly tired,” 
ind seating her in a chair, she went in search of her master. She 
shortly returned, followed by a stout, square, jolly-looking man, with 
his vocation imprinted on every feature of his mirth-loving countenance. 
The poor, wearied maiden rose as he approached, “‘ I beg pardon, Sir,” 
she said—‘‘ indeed I do-—for troubling you in this way; but I am so 
tired that I cannot go further; and if you can give me shelter for the 
night, I shall be very, very thankful.” “Sit down, my dear, sit down,” 
said the good-hearted man, ‘and tell me what has brought you from 
yourhome at such a season as this? Caddy,” he continued, addressing 
the bar-maid, “go and get me a glass of strong negus, directly —the 
oe thing will faint with weariness.” 

aa May God in heaven bless you for your kindness, Sir!” was all 
‘b ~ poor creature could murmur, as the tears fell fast and thick 
aa er cold and pale cheek. The cheering fire, and the wine, how- 
ie 60on imparted their beneficial influence to her drooping spirits, and 

* was so far revived, as to be able to converse with her benefactor, 
ber fo thank him for the benevolence which had rescued her from 
6 “ You are welcome—most welcome— poor unhappy child, 

be the landlord ; “ but tell me, where are you going 2” 

- To London, Sir.” + 

To London ? Good God! what takes you there ?” 

: Bat. going to seek a situation.” i 

why leave your home, and your parents ? (ies 
some Jave now, Sir, neither home nor parents ; and all I wish is to get 

“ Situation where | may earn my living.” | 
and tatin on you do so in your own village, amongst your friends 
span n0—no—Sir; I can live there no longer. I must go where 

hot known: where no one will point at me, and say—that girl 
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has soon for 
got the com ‘ 
London, Sir.” mands of her dying mother.—| 
“< Well, my child, I will not hind sghe s 
’ 0 ° . 
here. It shall never be said th inder thee ;_but to-night you shal 
from his door, or refused hi st Morgan Jones drove a housele rin 
sb ai is help to a woman in distress ;” 88 orphan 
his ini y ambro-Briton left the two girls t and 80 say. 
cam | ewe in the parlour. In the mornin hi ogether, and joined 
will pray for you, Sir,” she sai g his guest took her leave, 
prayers f : aid, as she was ‘6 
God in a we an orphan will avail, mine as t “e 04 
ven bless you, Sir—farewell !” oa not be useless, 
ot prey, she followed the course of the high wr her small bundle in 
Sart th ~ “3 British empire. Reader Tea dict ar the mighty 
at thi - ’ ny pe . t, 
his forlorn wanderer was Ellen Young ? Y penetration dis- 
“* Well, Sir, you wanted ; 
ee to know my stor , 
but what are you the better for it ? asics id dT have told it to you 
orphan—that I was b ee ee 
took advantage of a > "ws sin by one whom I loved, and oe 
y love—that I lef - ¢ ' 
mi ndon, and fell into bad hands, asad iedlomas: ed aes poste 
iserable and polluted being. But come, Sir; | what I now am—a 
another bumper. Let us drink et Al ae ap ie 
to our better acquaint ” 
out a glass of wine as she spoke, and ff per yom 
companion. ) quaffed it to the health of her 
“< You talk of misery,” sai 
scear nsieryenveih wi said he, as he put down his glass; “ but you 
iA aeadens te gn. urely you cannot be unhappy.” 
emiid-tl ot dE unhappy ! > echoed she. ‘“‘ Oh. sa t Gi att 
ave not be , Say not so, Sir. Misery 
now, because m a nate for many a day. You think me happy 
my heart is as ate ne les, and there is a glow on my cheek; but 
as ice. J must seem cheerful. It is ad 
thing to lead such a life, but it i er fu . It is a dreadful 
enteenniiet ‘tes , it is better than starving. I have felt the 
stro ee and cold too, and have been turned out into th 
et at midnight; and rath ’ urne out into the 
to be despised reviled tram led — — om this'again, I wil eae 
j ? ed upon 
tanch misery, ssl Ainial te nae = ‘ » and a used. I have gone through 
ou mentioned just now,” said her compani 
a ~— in debt. What sum will set you free 2” ng 
ss By what right do you ask, Sir 9” 
‘ 9; "0 right of one who means to assist you.” 
aohion de es, 008g me. A stranger—and so generous ! The sum is 
Secealane but it is more than I can pay. Jt is thirty pounds.” 
will pay it,” h we pe out his pocket-book. ‘‘ Upon one condition | 
“Wh = pnt , as he counted over some bank-notes. 
“ Th retinal eagerly demanded the girl. 
i at you will devote yourself to me and tom 
pec cogeeee if you deserve it.” 4 
oa he 2 aan fierce anguish lighted for a moment the dark ey? 
posal. ) Ab a hoe ; but it quickly vanished, and she acceded to the pro- 
would have a year ago, no one would have thought that Ellen Young 
been compell i a her hopes and happiness ; that she would have 
from: ‘no ed by a series of misfortunes—and misfortunes, (00, arising 
a depravity of heart, or levity of conduct-—to gam @ 


“6 that 


e only. You will find 
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niserable and: precarious subsistence by the most horrible and pernicious 
if all pollutions. But let not man, in the pride of his heart, imagine 


that bedause-he is virtuous now he may be virtuous always. 


‘“ Let him 


shat standeth, take heed lest he fall,” and let'no one be too conscious of 
tis own’ power. of-resisting temptation. The human breast, we all know, 
isalvays prone to error ;: and the most virtuous may sometimes fall into 


the besetting snares of the Evil One. 
* # # 


BS * * 


Edmund Gray had captivated the heart of a rich and elderly widow, 


- and she married him. 


It was subsequent to this event that he visited 


bis native village,:as already related, and effected the ruin of the object 
of hiseatly affections. There was a period when a crime like this would 
have called, forth every indignant’ feeling of his bosom; but a long and 
intimate fatniliarity with vice and profligacy, had rendered him careless 
ind unfeeling ;-and when his heart was harrowed,—as it often was at 
the commencement of his career,—by. the stings of his.conscience, he 
rove-away the obtrusive feeling by plunging yet more deeply into crime 
antlieentiousness.'' But how fared it with his wife ?—As it usually does 
with those who:contract so sacred an obligation as that of marriage 
through \motives) of cheedless vanity, or of mere passion. She was first 
negleetell»then detested, and lastly, abused and perpetually persecuted ; 


io that her death 
her thankless husband: wi 
were solemn] 

Freed fro 


win eath, which happened: in less than two years ‘after her mar- 
lage, was: witnessed: by her friends with a melancholy ‘satisfaction ; and 
pedo tear from hiseye, as her earthly remains 
y deposited in the/hereditary tomb of her ancestors. 

m the incumbrance—for so he considered it—of his wife, 


Edmund Gray yielded up his: heart, without restriction:and without re- 


could purchase was a 
virtue alone «can, 


ted: gratification of his -passions. All that wealth 
t his» disposal; but the peace and: happiness which 
obtain, were strangers to the breast of this callous and 


inbridled \libertine,.. |He had- been dining at a tavern in St. James's, 


with one- whose 
‘umption.of: more 
0 g0 to. Vauxhall 


Spirit was congenial with his own, and after the con- 
than-a moderate quantity of Champagne, they resolved 
» to-conclude the evening with a debauch, worthy only 


themselves. . A coach speedily conveyed them thither, and they entered 


the garden con 


forms. W 
the. 


siderably elevated by their potations. It was a fine warm 
Jul > and the lovely moon shone through the thick foliage of 
5 Un mild-serenity upon the gorgeous and glittering scene. Gay 
ere moving: to:and: fro,—the syoung andthe old, the merry and 
ad, ‘the virtuous and the-vicious, the titled patrician and the polished 


ine nil ware mingled together in an indiscriminate and moving mul- 


—— Smiles 
Play’d, meteor-like, upon a*hundred cheeks, 
As if contagiously ; while sparkling lamps 
Pour’d forth a deluging lustre o’er the crowd, 
And music, like a siren, wean’d the heart 
From every grov ling and contentious thought ; 
From every care. 


The two friends joined the glittering throng, 


Qr 


and moved on with the 


resently, a female form attracted their notice. She was re- 
for the exquisite symmetry of her figure, and was leaning on 
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the arm of a young man, who had all the careless appearance and impu- 
dent air of a libertine. He was well known to Edmund and his ‘dee > 
nion; and the latter remarked, ‘“‘ That is a devilish fine girl with Har- 
‘rington—I wonder where he picked her up.” 

__ “ Oh! I dare say he has imported her from his preserve in Hertford- 
arene, let us get a.sight of her face. She may be an old Stager, after 
all. 

“« [ll bet you three to one,” said the other, “ that she is not. There 
was but one girl I ever knew who couid boast of such a figure as that, 
and she has gone to the devil long since. Will you take my bet ?” 

‘* Most willingly,” replied Edmund, “ and now for the proof.” They 
both hurried onwards through the crowd, as well as they could, for the 
purpose of obtaining a view of the girl’s face ; and just as they overtook 
her, she turned with her companion into a box. ‘‘ Confound her!” ex- 
claimed Edmund's friend, “ I’ll get Harrington to introduce me;” and 
they both walked into the box. The girl was looking at the bill of 
charges, and did not see their approach; but no sooner did she hear 
Edmund’s voice, than she turned suddenly round, threw back her veil, 
and gazed in speechless anxiety at the person of the speaker. She could 
not be mistaken in the sound of that voice. It was too familiar—too 
dearly familiar to her ; and no sooner did the quick glance of her dark 
eye discover the features of Edmund Gray, than with one wild and 
piercing shriek, she sank lifeless on the ground. Since her fatal inter- 
view with Edmund in her own cottage, Ellen Young had never once seen 
him until now; and the sudden shock which his unexpected appearance 
occasioned, deprived her for a while of consciousness and feeling. It 
would have been a blessed thing if they had never returned to her. — 

When she regained her senses, she found herself sitting by the side 
of Edmund, her former protector having politely yielded up the pos- 
session to one, who had convinced him of the existence of a prior and 
stronger claim. Ellen was quite bewildered, and stared wildly around 
her. She pressed her hand to her burning brow, as if to recal a re- 
collection of what had happened before she had fainted; and oe 
gazing on Edmund, she burst into tears. As soon as she had a a 
recovered herself, he led her into a less frequented part of the gar yer 
and there disclosed to her the arrangement which had been m— 
between him and Mr. Harrington. He professed, also, the most un 
subdued and undiminished affection for his victim; protested again a 
again that she was his only love; and easily persuaded her to - ‘ 
tented with the exchange of masters. Nay, she was rather il 
than otherwise; for she had never loved Mr. Harrington ; but ‘ 
loved her dissolute destroyer with all the strength and intensity 
woman’s nature. h other. 

Both had become much altered since they had last known - ae 
Edmund—profligate and inconsiderate as he must have been then, a 
infinitely more hardened in crime, and more callous to a 
Ellen had lost all her native purity, and all that sweet ae "red bY 
was the result of a virtuous and pious heart—as yet Uunpo vd some 
vice, and undeformed by depravity. Still, however, she retain apse 
relics of her former sweetness. Her personal charms had — sparks 
fully developed ; and there still glowed in her heart a few faint spa 
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of-virtuous feeling, Let not the stern and rigid moralist condemn this 
ssertion, or doubt its veracity. It must be remembered that Ellen’s 
fill was the consequence of no deliberate depravity of heart—of no 
inviting levity, or heedless folly. She fell—as thousands have fallen— 
in the utter simplicity of her young and unsuspicious heart; and it 
was only by a concatenation of events, unforeseen and unsought for on 
her that she was compelled to pursue a course of life, which was 
part, Pp Pp : , 
oppressively hateful to her. She had no home to which she could resort 
in her wretchedness—she had no friends to whom she could apply for 
protection, even if she did turn from the evil of her ways—she had 
tasted copiously of the affliction and misery of life—‘‘ the wormwood 
and the gall;” and what could a creature so forlorn, and so destitute 
of all earthly commiseration possibly do, but walk in so dangerous and 
dreadful a path, even though it was surely leading. her to utter per- 
dition? Oh, think not that she yielded up her young spirit to thought- 
less vice—or plunged her soul in crime, from inclination or wantonness ! 
Deeply as she had sinned—lowly as she had fallen—she abhorred the 
life she led, and loathed the sustenance which she purchased so dearly. 
In many a moment of sadness would she revert to those scenes and 
periods of early life, when she could yet gaze upon the blue sky with 
an innocent though sorrowful heart, and lift up her voice in prayer to 
Him, whom now she dared not think of. We have seen how she fell, and 
pe have viewed her in more than one subsequent gradation of disgrace- 
, a i ~ know, readers, what eventually became of her ? 
w words shall inform thee. 
I was sitting one evening, af ighti 
pm g, after supper, in my study, delighting m 
mind with the quaint but beautiful rhapsodies of my old favourite, Sir 
Thomas Browne—‘ the famous physitiane of Norwich” —when the 
i ging of my “ night bell” disturbed my meditations, and inti- 
wae t ee my attention was now to be directed to a more precise and 
resi i ve Oggi ate, up mi window, and asked me me 
f y ger, Sir,” was the answer, in a voice evidently 
Lm si ee ~~ be much obliged by your coming with me to the 
. ’ a poor creature who is very ill.” “I will be with 
ee wy anely. I replied; and returning Sir Thomas Browne to his 
Re med niche in my book-case, I swallowed the last spoonful of 
side aap and hastened to accompany the messenger to the bed- 
a patient. During our short walk I examined her (as is my 
ann as to the character and duration of the patient's illness 3 and 
ee e on she int been ill for a long time; and that she was suf- 
S—as far as I could understand—from the influence of son 
oan malady, the foundation of which was Bn clearly defined. 1 
ae ee aE that she was young— helpless, and utterly desti- 
as been with me, Sir, these two months,” said my in- 
og and T cannot turn Haggai ag raehagres streets. Poor 
baw ° © has neither friend nor relation in the whole world that she 
Ws of.” << God h ‘is ; eat 
heard this - help her!” I almost unconsciously exclaimed, as I 
MY cond ? and having by this time arrived at the house, I followed 
who did uctor into it. In a neat, but small room, I found my patient, 
al “Si Seem to have yet numbered twenty summers, and who, 
8 apparently in the last stage of an incurable consumption, still 
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retained the marks of striking beauty. j It was poor Ellen Young who 
lay stretched in sickness before me; and, inthe course of my attendance 

I so far gained her confidence, as to receive from her own lips her short 
and sad history. By placing herself under the protection of Edmund 
Gray, she gained nothing. On the contrary, she subjected herself to 
treatment so brutal and cruel, that she eventually sank under it.—She 
left his house in the night, and sought shelter under the homely roof of 
the poor woman with whom she now dwelt; and this benevolent widow 
had afforded her that protection and support, which her inhuman de- 
stroyer denied. She knew that she was dying. Day after day did she 
feel that another link in the chain of her frail existence had been 
broken, and she looked forward without sorrow to a perfect release from 
a world, which had used her so roughly,—and so she died—seeking in 
the cold and cheerless grave, that peace which had been so long a 
stranger to her bosom. 





LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 
No. IV. 


La 


Tue walls of Aix-la-Chapelle are about three miles in circuit, and 
interrupted in many places, but the trace is easily recovered and pursued; 
a deep and wide fossé separates them from the road ; this space Is now 
cultivated, they are mowing it in some parts, while in others there are 
vegetable gardens; others, again, have little plantations of lime, poplar, 
and ash—in short, all is put to use. This town first owed its import: 
ance, its fortifications, and its cathedral, to Charlemagne, whose bones 
are deposited in the latter; since those remote days it has been re 
peatedly destroyed. si wey 

Aix-la-Chapelle was before the Revolution a most flourishing rity 
a free, imperial city, taking precedence of all others of the same : a 
as Frankfort, Hamburgh, &c. When it became part of teritt vie 
a very favourite resort of Bonaparte, Josephine, Pauline, an call 
members of the French imperial family, who took a pleasure F e ‘ed 
fying it. The pleasant gardens of the Lousberg were made an P atl. 
under their auspices, and much of the modern part of the a Bae ; 
On the repartition, Aix-la-Chapelle fell to the share of Cae Pee 
Prussia. The view from these walls is rich, varied, and delig “Aub 
wooded hills, verdant vallies, the ancient ruin of Schoentfort Paar 
origin is ascribed to the distant period of Charlemagne), yom f a auty 
and innumerable parish churches ; the principal deficiency 1 7 tanks, 
of the scenery is running water ; the country abounds In pools an the heat 
which no doubt contribute greatly to its amazing fertility, € .: therwise 
increases they become intolerably offensive, and cannot 0 | ay 
than injurious to the health of the people who live in their y rmer eX- 
they abound in frogs, water rats, &c.; the croaking of the 10 
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weds-any noise of the kind I ever heard. Indeed, a most vivifying 
influence seems to pervade the whole soil, which teems with animal 
and vegetable life ; the earth is clothed in the most luxuriant verdure, 
and covered: with trees and’ shrubs—limes, acacias, poplars, walnuts, 
sycamores, ash, abound—-oaks, elms, ‘beeches, are less common. It 
snow the hay season, and the landscape is. beautiful; vegetable gar- 
dens are'innumerable : the hedges a good deal resemble our own, and, 
like ours, consist chiefly in hawthorn, wild rose bushes, the cornel, &c., 
in short, the country altogether has somewhat of an English ‘aspect, 
though it has the advantage of us in those delightful shady avenues, so 
lin the heat of summer. The groves are filled with nightingales, 
thrushes, blackbirds, linnets, and <‘‘ all the finches of the grove,” cho- 
risters of every song, and birds of all feathers ; the ground is alive and 
merry with frogs, crickets, and caterpillars; and the human race abound 
in no less plenty, for the children ‘actually swarm; but I find no room 
to descant on human beauty. Nature having attended more to the 
quantity than to the perfection of forms, dans se geure ; thus. we see 
men women and children with every sort of deficiency or superfluity, 
with scarcely one fine face or figure to console the eye for so much that 
displeases it. The women take no care of their complexions, walking 
with their heads'and faces uncovered in all weathers, at least through 
all the varieties of weather I have seen, from cold and raining to very 
hot, and again to cold and wet; some have not even a muslin cap, but 
merely the hair in a braided fillet ; and undoubtedly this habit must con- 
tribute'to the swarthiness and’ hardness of their complexions. As for 
the men, a German and his pipe are inseparable—reading, writing’ 
riding, talking, the pipe is always a faithful companion, and to this 
custom I am apt to attribute their smoke-dried, livid, sallow skins; it 
may likewise account for the frequency of complaints in the eyes, 
pee ““spewgecd moisture this incessant smoking cannot but affect per- 
ously, 
The Aixois is a more persevering grumbler than even John Bull 
himself, generally considered the great master of the art. Perhaps, 
however, the present discontent of the inhabitants of the once proud 
Aquisgrana ought neither to excite surprise or blame. Previous to the 
volution, the town was a little free state, enjoying the immediate pro- 
tection of the emperor, and precedence of all other free towns; nay, it 
was anciently styled—Caput omnium provinciarum et civitatem Galliz ; 
ae valued prerogative was the right of crowning the emperors, the 
tst of whom crowned here was Louis le Debonnaire, son of Charle- 
a the last was Ferdinand, first brother of Charles the Fifth. The 
a ege is still understood as existing, and the emperors still consider 
Pi 4 soma preserved here as forming an essential part of the pageantry, 
Ich the mayor or prefect of Aix-la-Chapelle is a necessary assist- 
ant: the said personage, aided by some of the principal bowrgeovere, of 
a ay as his council, was, during his office, a monarch of no con- 
whee ible dominion, having the power of deciding all criminal cases, 
Hi ein the penalty did not exceed decapitation, throughout the terri- 
Pay which embraces a district of fifteen leagues. The citizens were 
from all servitude, and wheresoever they chose to settle within the 


circle of the empire, could not be subjected to any fealty or vassalage ; 
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they had an uncontrolled right of traffic, without the restraint of any 
tax or impost. The popes dispensed the Aixois -from being brought out 
of their own town in matters of ecclesiastical judgment. It was a cus 
tom with the Kings of France, observed in the last instance by linia 
XIV. to send the mortuary cloth of their predecessor to be deposited on 
the tomb of Charlemagne. Bonaparte affected prodigious reverence for 
that renowned monarch and preux chevalier, commanded the revival of 
the celebration of his feast, which the Revolution had abolished, visited 
his reliques with filial veneration, commanded the restoration of his 
bronze statue, which presides over the great fountain in the centre of 
the market-place. He and Josephine encouraged the manufactures, 
relieved and pensioned the superannuated manufacturers who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by industry, increased the incomes of several cha- 
ritable institutions and created others, beautified the city, planted new 
gardens for the public refreshment of the citizens, filled the town with 
fétes and pageantries, and in short won the affection of the people. 
The chain was so twined with flowers, that the good folks neither saw 
nor felt it. Since the cession of Aix-la-Chapelle to the King of Prussia, 
the flowers have all withered, and the chain is both seen and felt. The 
people here, as in all Catholic countries, dearly love pageantry, and 
Bonaparte fed them to the full with it. I cannot byt think the present 
monarch ill-judged to hazard so decided a contrast; yet he looks too 
much of a thinker to be able to force himself to the labour of sucha 
pompous farce. How few men are great enough to do as they please! 
Amongst the many grievances complained of, the money is a heavy 
One ; it is not only worthless in quality, but a most inconvenient currency; 
it consists of copper money, three of which go to a marc, of the said 
mares, which look like bits of tin, ten of which make a franc (a frane 
here is ideal money) a piece of money of the same metal, value eleven 
sous and a half, and the ecu de Prusse, which calls itself worth four 
francs moins three sous; these last have the honour of his Majestys 
countenance. I have heard of Frederies d’or, but have seen none; an 
I doubt their existence. Commerce, since the new order of things, lan- 
guishes ; the manufacturers are distressed ; and the introduction of ma- 
chinery, by throwing thousands out of work, causes misery and a 
ing. Perhaps Frederic cannot afford substantial amelioration to ce 
evils of his new subjects; yet it is a pity he does not put himself eo 
trouble of flattering them a little, a royal procession or two, and ai 
rhodomontade ahout Charlemagne might do wonders for him. Me 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


tar Casrnet Lawyer*. This is one of the most useful and best digested 
compilations that has ever fallen under our notice; peculiarly useful, since it 
teats of those familiar matters which come home to “ every man’s business 
and bosom,” for who has ever passed through life without having been involved 
at one time or other, in the perplexing intricacies of the law. Itis popular in 
its style of argument, inasmuch as it gives you a digest of the laws of England, 
unencumbered by any of those vexatious technicalities which commonly deter 
the uninitiated from looking into compilations of this description. There is 
no subject of importauce on which this admirable compendium does not throw 
enough light to prevent any person, not born with the organ of litigiousness 
in his pericranium, from subjecting himself to the ‘‘ glorious uncertainty” of 
the law. The clergyman—the parish officer—the master, the journeyman— 
the landlord, the tenant—the pawnbroker, the auctioneer---the author, the 
bookseller—-the dissenter, the Roman Catholic---the juror, the witness-—the 
merchant; in short, the members of every trade or profession may drink 
enough .of law at this little fountain of knowledge to slake anything like a 
reasonable thirst for information on the subject. We cannot furnish our 
readers with a better idea of the contents of the Cabinet Lawyer, than by laying 


before them a portion of its concise and well-written preface : 


The principal object of the present undertaking has been to lessen the occasion for 
an appeal to the courts of law ; and, secondly, to render accessible to unprofessional 
readers a knowledge of the institutions by which individual rights, persons, and pro- 
perties are secured. 

As the primary design was a popular digest of the laws of England, my first object 

been compression and simplicity ; the former I endeavoured to attain by strictly 
avoiding anything extraneous to a distinct elucidation of the immediate question ; the” 
latter, by divesting the subject of technical obscurity, combined with an arrangement, 
which I think will be found as natural and convenient as the English laws will admit. 

The book is divided into six parts, and each part is subdivided into chapters 
and sections. 

The first part comprises the chief points in the origin and jurisdiction of the laws of 

gland, and in the institutions and government from which they have emanated. 

ea follows the administration of justice, including a brief account of the courts 

aw, the mode of civil and criminal procedure, the constitution of juries, and the 
hature of evidence, 
Pi third part is entitled, Persons and Classes, comprising the laws which exclu- 
Pt Lad to particular descriptions of individuals ; as the clergy, parish officers, 
this cartiers, pawnbrokers, Roman Catholics, executors, working classes, 

8, authors and publishers, landlords and tenants, factors and agents, &c. &c. 

aving stated the laws which affect persons in their individual and social relations, 
re a to those which affect their possessions ; this forms the fourth part, em- 
ander the incidents connected with the possession and conveyance of property, 

et the heads of, Wills and Testaments, Tithes, Contracts, Bills of Exchange, 
“a Tuptey, Assignment, Mortgage, Liens, Insurance, Insolvency, Game Laws, &c. 


f . 
Next follows the consideration of civil injuries, or those minor offences, as Libel, 
chts of individuals, but do not directly 


uction, and Slander, which infringe the rig 
The — peace and well-being of the community. ee + Sl 
theories” and concluding part, refers to crimes and misdemeanors, ae —_ 
“ minal law of England, and of the consequences and punishment of public 
ces. Great and salutary changes have been recently introduced into this de- 
bids pany the judicial system, among others, the speedier trial of misdemeanors has 
capital litated, and the severity in their punishment augmented ; the number of 
-Pital offences has been diminished, and milder and more reformatory modes of pu- 


€nt has been substituted. 


’ ‘ es 
~ site, Cabinet Lawyer or Popular Digest of the Laws of England, &e. &c., pp. 


‘mpkin and Marshall. 


543. 
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To the conclusion is added a dictionary of law terms, acts of parliament, and. ; 
dicial matters, which could not be properly incorporated into the body of the werk, 
yet it was necessary to include them, to compose an entire digest of the age 
England. In this department, too, is condensed a great variety of recent shatates 
a knowledge of which is more or less essential to every person ; especially the acts 
relative to the post-office, assessed taxes, turnpikes, Stamps, excise, navigation and 
commerce, marriages, bread, and other subjects, correct information on Which can 


hardly be any where procured in a collective form, and never without considerable 
cost and inconvenience, 


The Cabinet Lawyer consists of nearly 600 clearly, but closely printed 
pages, comprising such a mass of information condensed into the smallest 
peasibie compass, as is not to be found in any similar work. The dictionary of 
aw terms and maxims, which forms a sort of appendix to the ‘book, is par- 
ticularly valuable. In conclusion, we may observe that this judiciously com- 
piled little manual ought to be in every body’s hands, since it treats popu- 
larly of matters of which no one ought to be ignorant. Whoever the editor 


may be, he is evidently a person of sound discrimination, and very considerable 
information. 


Laconics*. We:scarcely know three more amusing, and we may also add, 
instructive volumes than those lately published under the above title. There 
is, indeed, so much both of wisdom and interést in their pages, that we intend 
this brief notice merely as the avant-courier of one of greater length in our next 
month’s number.. Meanwhile we subjoin a specimen or two :— 


Trust him little who praises all, him less who censures all, and him least who is.in- 
different about all.—Lavater. 


A man of talent who is naturally proud, abates nothing of his pride or stiffness for 
being poor ; on the contrary, if anything will soften him and render him pliant and 
sociable, it is a little prosperity—Bruyere. 

It is with narrow-souled people as with narrow-necked bottles ; the less they hare 
in them, the more noise they make in pouring it out.— Pope. 


The worthiest people are the most injured by slander, as we usually find that to be 
the best fruit which the birds have been pecking at.—Suwift. 


° . i a * 6 d 
Praise never gives us much pleasure, unless it concur with our own opinion, an 
extol us for those qualities in which we wish to excel.— Hume. 


It is indisputably evident that a great part of every man’s life must on gor 
collecting materials for the exercise of genius. Invention, strictly a i ; 
more than a new combination of those images that have been ager) eu “a “ 
deposited in the memory. Nothing can be made of nothing ; he who bas fad up 
materials, can produce no combinations.---Sir J. Reynolds. 


We should feel sorrow, but not sink under its oppression ; the gegear oe al 
should resemble a mirror, which reflects every object without being suied Dy 
Confucius. 


Of all the actions of a man’s life, his marriage does least concern em people 
of all actions of our life, ’tis most meddled with by other, people.---Seldon. 


ate ; ‘ery inveterate 
_ To arrive at perfection, a man should have very sincere sewed gt fe by the 
enemies ; because he would be made sensible of his good or ill conduct, 

censures of the one, or the admonitions of the other.--- Diogenes. 


A transition from’ an author’s book to his conversation, is too tee pete sone 
into a large city, after a distant prospect. Remotely, we see ( 15 andeur, a 
temples and turrets of palaces, and imagineit the residence of splen spat oem nartow 
magnhificence ; but when we have passed the gates, we find if perp mae and cloud 
passages; disgraced with despicable cottages, embarrassed with obstructions, 
with smoke.---Johnson. 


The first part of a newspaper which an ill-natured man examines, 1S 
yupts and the bills of mortality.---Shenstone. thio 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of conversation ; they do not take 1n any 
their own use, but merely to pass it to another.---Steele. 


; yet 
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and active serves only to consume the body to which it is joined, 
est found to wear their settings.---Goldsmith. 
the most indirect, and the most elegant of all 


A mind too vigorous 
ys the richest jewels are soon 
Deference is the most complicate, 


iments.---Shenstone. eg 
I think I never knew an instance of great quickness of parts being joined with so- 


lity. The most rapid rivers are seldom or never deep.---Shenstone, 

A shrewd observer once said, that in walking the streets of a slippery morning, one 
night see yearn good-natured people lived, by the ashes thrown on the ice before 
the doors.--- ine 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of his neighbour, will feel a pleasure 
in the reverse. And those who despair to rise in distinction by their virtues, are happy 
if others can be.depressed to a level with themselves.---Franklin. 

To feel the want of reason is next to having it ; an idiot is not capable of the sensa- 
tion, The best thing next to wit, is a consciousness that it is not in us ; without wit, a 
man a know how to behave himself, so as not to appear to be a fool or a cox- 
comb,---Bruyere. 

CumBeRLaNnn’s British THEaTRE*. Until the late Mr. Oxberry commenced 
a series of the English acting plays, Mrs. Inchbald’s British Theatre enjoyed 
an almost undivided sale, simply because it was the only tolerable collection 
ofthe kind then extant. In entitling it tolerable, however, we must be under- 
stood to speak only by comparison; for neither the judgment manifested in the 
selection, nor the critical notices with which the plays are prefaced, entitle it to 
much distinction ; the plates constituting, in point of fact, the chief attraction. 
Miller's Modern and Ancient British Drama, in eight volumes, royal octavo, 
édited by Sir Walter Scott, is a very good library book, but scarcely comes 
under the same denomination as the edition now under notice. Some time 
ago it occurred to Oxberry, the comedian, to commence a series of our best 
acting plays, in a portable form, and at a low price, and to add to each drama 
the stage instructions, and other technicalities requisite for its correct perform- 
ace. This feature has given his edition an advantage, enjoyed, we believe, 
by no other, until Mr. Dolby commenced the work now before us, upon pre- 

csely the same plan, although on a more diminutive scale. Thirteen volumes 
(containing nearly one hundred tragedies, comedies, and farces), are now before 
a po to which are prefixed very neat portraits of all the principal actors, 
ded each play a critical notice, which, in many cases, is sensibly and judi- 
m. y “eg This edition appears lately to haye fallen into the hands of a 

W pu lisher, under whose superintendence the fourteenth volume is now 
bin eves in numbers, at the very low price of sixpence each ; so that it may 

hs Pronounced the cheapest and most useful work of the kind extant. 
Bg want a library edition of our standard plays, printed with larger types, 
wea ve on a more expensive scale. Until such a book makes its ap- 
before us the palm of correctness and utility must be awarded to the volumes 


we Senoo Books, FROM THE PRESS OF Messrs. OLiveR AND Boypf. 
=p prejudice in which people are so absurdly bigoted, as in the use of 
proved sneagl This is, in fact, the only branch of literature which has not im- 
that of gett the times ; and no wonder. ‘There is no task more difficult than 
most aes lye a new elementary work, however excellent, into circulation. The 
been foi my worthless and contemptible vamps of the above order that have ever 
isted upon the public, are precisely those which have at this moment 
dica's €st circulation, and which keep possession of the market, to the preju- 
undreds of more useful and valuable books. The worst spelling book, 


€ Most ; . 
ost imperfect geography, an arithmetic calculate 


+ The Hij * Cumberland’s British Theatre. Vols. I. to XIII. 
: Rey, tory te Scotland ; with Exercises for the Use of Schools, or of wher pe me By 
> er t + € 4 ‘As - © 4 
Yds | ndon, Whittaker” Minister of Douglas. 12mo. pp. 463. Edinburgh, » Oliver an 
2s 
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the charity school, and the most wretched abridgment of English histo 
up to this present time of writing, perfectly unrivalled in circulation although 
there are hundreds (we had almost said thousands) of newer and fat better » 

lumes of the same class, which have scarcely any circulation at all. We think 
we could account for this singular anomaly, did either our time or space admit 
of our entering upon the discussion at present. As it is, we shall take another 
opportunity to unravel the mystery. 2 the meantime, we must not forget to 
mention the excellent little books which have given occasion for these remarks 
The first, and most important, is a very neatly abridged History of Scotland 
(with exercises attached to each chapter), by the Rev. Alexander Stewart, in- 
tended for the use of schools. This little history is extremely well compiled, and 
the exercises admirably adapted to fix the recollection of its principal events 
on the mind of the student. We know nothing whatever of Mr. Stewart, but 
if the plan and execution of his abridgement of English history be equal to that 
sent before, his books are deserving of very extensive circulation. Of Scotts 
Beauties of Eminent Writers +, sent to us along with Mr. Stewart’s volumgs, we 
can also make a very favourable report; although we think it is even yet sus- 
ceptible of considerable improvement. The prose pieces are selected with much 
judgment; but in the adoption of his poetical pieces, the editor has shewna 
good deal of caprice. L’Allegro of Milton is too much above the comprehen- 
sion of a child for a selection like this. With one or two drawbacks of this 
description, the book is well adapted for the purpose for which it is designed. 


Tue Gate or THE Frencn, [ratian, anp Spanisu Lanovaces*. The 
object of this little work is to shew that the accidence of the three languages 
may be attained at the same time, with as much facility as that of the French 
only, by a simple analytical arrangement of their inflected parts of speech upon 
cards or pasteboard, fixed in a wooden frame, like a slate. The authority of 
the learned historian, Sismondi, may be quoted, to meet any objection that 
might be urged against the plan of teaching them together. In his Litterature 
du Midi de l’Europe, he. observes: “ Qu’il preune courage ces langues du 
Midi riches de tant de trésors ne V’arretéront que par des legeres difficultés. 
Elles sont toutes sceurs, et il lui sera facile de passer de I’une 4 Vautre. 

There are some interesting biographical sketches contained in the volume 
before us, which may serve as incentives to others, by developing the a 
in which an extensive knowledge of languages has been aise e : 
glad to hear the author is preparing a Gate to'some of the Oriental Languag 
upon the same plan. 


Tue Stantey Tares*, Parts III, IV, anp V. We have tent jee: 
this cheap and amusing little periodical in favourable terms; an’ We pik en 
to be enabled to affirm, with a clear conscience, that the last t ~ oun 
are improvements upon their predecessors ; perhaps, because t The editor 
fewer bad translations, as well as fewer pretensions to originality. lready upon 
should be careful, however, not to begin to levy his png ence: oBlack- 
such well known works as, “Lights and Shadows of Scottish Li should refer 
wood,” « The London Magazine,” &c., &c., &c.; and if e waa riation of 
his obligations to their proper source. This sort of Te ecly on the 
other people’s goods is a thing not to be endured, We 7 ge S ibom, as 
subject. The story of Arnaut should not have been taken. pyr ketches he is 
the author is thus. prevented from introducing it in a series ps Gon al 
understood to be preparing for publication. One word more 0 cet rid of his 
we have done: we advise the publisher of the Stanley es “ ork would sell 
plates ; they are inferior both in design and execution, wee os pe eee 
just as well without them; to say nothing of the saving ‘ - to of which 
shall endeavour, in our next, to find room for a specimen of the 
this pleasing little work is for the most part composed. Method of 8 

* The Gate of the French, ‘Italian, and Spanish Languages Unlocked, by @ pia knowledge ©" 


guiving the Accidence; with Biographical Notices of Persons ee oie. 
nguages, and the various modes they adopted in attaining It. ’ 
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’s Tate, BY GEORGE nh ee — aos can rani but 
gas ment to the author of this volume, although we are by no 
prc sein to speak harshly of his talents, which are, on the whole, re- 

table. The poems which form this collection are, for the most part, of a 
ae "medjoere description, and in these days mediocrity in poetry is an offence 
not to be endured, at least in print. The verses written after hearing a divine, 
who had been the author’s schoolmaster, are, however, very pleasing, and prove 
that Mr. G. Moore is really capable of better things than the common places 


by which they are for the most part surrounded. 


SEMOVELLE’S DiRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING Exoric Insectst. This is a 
very excellent little work, from the pen of the well-known author of the “ En- 
tomologist’s Useful Companion,” containing in a small compass a great variety 
of concise directions for collecting and preserving exotic insects. With the aid 
of these well-written pages, many persons who haye been hitherto deterred 
from consigning to their friends valuable collections of insects, may now gra- 
tify them at a trifling cost, and without a chance of their perishing in ¢ransitu. 
As the duty on the importation of objects of natural history is now taken off, 
we may reasonably expect that many collections will be formed in this country. 


Tae MrnsTREL 


Lorenz STARK, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY J. Gansf{. Thisisa 
very excellent translation, of one ofthe most pleasing novels in the German lan- 
page: _ It is a vivid, and we are assured a correct view of a German fireside, 
alfa century ago, and is moreover totally free from that mawkish sentimen- 
fality which has long been the reproach, whether justly or not we are unable 
0 determine, of German literature. J.J. Engel, the author of Lorenz, Stark, 
was born in 1741, at Parchim, a small town in the territory of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin: ‘ His father, who was a clergyman, in respectable cir- 
cumstances, spared no’ expense upon his son’s education, and he was accord- 
ingly sént to’ complete his studies, first at the University of Rostock, and at a 
later period to that of Leipsic. Almost immediately after he had left these 
mstitations, he was appointed to one of the professorships of the Joachimsthal 
Gymnasium in Berlin, and his reputation for learning increased so rapidly, 
Tit was soon chosen by the late King of Prussia, as tutor to his son, an 
omce which he filled with great credit to himself. He next became superin- 
tendant of the Royal Theatre of Berlin, and it was then he wrote his admirable 
Work, Ideas on Mimic Art. Disgusted with the intrigues of the theatre, he 
meigned his post in 1794, and retired to Schwerin. He died in his native 
Place, in 1802, at the age of sixty-one years. His principal works are “ Ideas 
ae Art;” “ Elements of a Theory on the different Kinds of Poetry ;” 
Png Philosopher of the World-;”-““The Mirror for Princes,” and two dramas, 
' € Page,” and * The Grateful Son.” The translator has not informed us 
at what period of Engel’s life Lorenz Stark was produced. <A complete col- 
ction of his works appeared in Berlin, in 1801, in twelve volumes. We 
snot afford space for an analysis of the story of Lorenz Starke, but we must 

for some of the remarks on German literature, contained in the post- 


“eript of the translator : 
mettre are few subjects on which so many erroneous ideas prevail in this country, as 
. verman literature, at least that portion of it which is connected with taste and ima- 
ination, Does a title of the book bespeak it to be ‘‘ from the German,”’ mysterious 
48500) “lations are at once awakened of 
‘* Goblins spectres and chimeras dire.”’ 


Isa play announced as “from the German,” the mind is immediately led to anti- 


Longman & Co. 1826. 
and Crustacea; designed 
Illustrative Plates. By 


a . 

coe Minstrels Tale; and other Poems. By George Moore. 
beget Directions for Collecting and Preserving Exotic Insects 
George S¢ of Residents in Foreign Countries, Travellers; &c. With 


Samonelle, A. L.S. 12mo L d Co. 
-L.S. . pp. 70. London, 1826, Longman an 
t Lorenz Stark, from the Decmatn af J.J. Engel. ; By J. Gans. 
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cipate a copious display of sickly sentiment, over-wrought delicae 
morality, In fact, German mysticism and German sentimentalit a 
ar , ‘ 
This prejudice is the more surprising, when it is remembered. t 

writers of Germany, such as Lessing, Herder, Klopstock, Githe, Sehilhe Meh 
Frederick Richter, &c. &c. &c., are wholly guiltless of those unfounded char . it 
they are remarkable for being unusually profound, and for powers of imagination, i 
a profundity that may not unaptly be compared to those beautiful Swiss lakes which 
are at once so deep and yet so clear, that the surrounding Alps, reflected in their 
waters, seem to reach their very bottom. It is true that they have sometimes, thouch 
rarely, employed the wonderful and the terrific ; but, in that respect, are they 7 
borne out by the example of the greatest among the English poets ? and does an oc- 
casional happy display of talent in this department, necessarily argue an undue bias 
to this species of writing, to the exclusion of truth and nature? The profoundest of 
English critics have regarded it as one of Shakspeare’s titles to praise, that he 


*« Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.” 


and sophisticate, 
ve almost become 


Yes, if Europe looks with wonder on the wilder fancies that pervade the Faust of 
Gothe, Germany delights to point to that serenity of nature wt truth which breathe 
in almost all the other productions of this poet. 

After having carefully investigated the origin of the notion so generally prevalent 
respecting German sentimentality, we feel persuaded that it may, in great measure, be 
ascribed to the influence which the two plays, The Stranger and Pizarro, exerted, and 
have since continued to exert in this country. By the introduction of these pieces, 
Sheridan gave a convincing proof, that a man may be a brilliant and highly-gifted 
writer, and still be at times a bad critic. Had he listened to the voice of Germany 
with respect of these dramas, or consulted its opinion of the talents of Kotzebue in ge- 
neral, he would not surely have attempted to transplant them into British ground. 
But, ushered in as they were under the sanction of so high a name as that of the 
author of The School for Scandal, it is no wonder that they were regarded by those 
unacquainted with German literature, as the very models of German taste and perfec- 
tion of writing. When afterwards, the voice of impartial criticism was raised against 
these productions, her censures were unfortunately extended from these examples of 
individual bad taste, to the whole German school, and to the general literature of that 
country, which had actually refused to adopt them as the genuine offspring of her na- 
tional genius. 

It is a singular fact, what we do not remember to have seen noticed by any 
of our cotemporaries, that Mr. Gans is a German by birth, and has only ed 
sided in this country three years, although as his book will testify, he writes 


English with great fluency and even elegance. 





> en 
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entitled “ The Tort Hill.” 
VIIL., chiefly in Glaston- 


bury Abbey and the Mendip hills. It will appear early in November. 


Mr. Horace Smrtn’s new novel will, it is said, be 
The scene of. the story is laid in the-time of Henry 


sity in Gower-street '! 
of Harrison, and the 
diate bidders. 


fal of the 
ay are 


Tenders have been made for building the new univer 
The highest sum demanded was 128,984/., in the name 
lowest, signed Lee, was 107,767/. ; there were six interme 


Two volumes of the unpublished Letters of one of the most ago 
French classics, Bernardin St. Pierre (the author of Paul an 8 
preparing for publication. 


_ The rare and valuable collection of pictures which form the Dr 
is now undergoing the process of cleaning, under the direction © 


esden gallery 
f an eminen! 
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; tart from Rome. — It is stated that some of the most ancient 
eer rai are wonderfully brought out by his skilful treatment’ of 


them. 
The Memoirs of the veteran comic dramatist O’Keefe will very soon be ready, 
with a ‘portrait. They embrace a period of seventy 


‘n two octavo volumes, } , 
prs and delineate, with the peculiar humour of the author, the state of so- 
: in Ireland at the middle of the last century: including original anecdotes 


f celebrated persons (in that country and in England) connected with the 
bor the a te and fashionable life. A few extracts from Mr. O’ Keefe’s 
manuscript have already been given in the New Monthly Magazine. 


We are happy to hear that Mr. Baynim has a second series of the Tales of 
the O’Hara Family nearly ready for publication. 


The Hon. George Keppel (son of the Earl of Albemarle) is preparing for 
ihe press his Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to England, by Bus- 
sorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, Curdistan, Persia, and Russia, in the 


year 1824. 

The very popular author of “ Letters from Palestine,” T. R. Joliffe, esq., is 
about to publish a Narrative of an Excursion from Corfu to Smyrna, comprising 
a Tour through part of Albania and the North of Greece, with some Account 
of the ancient and present State of Athens, &c. &c. &c. 


A personal narrative, entitled The Young Rifleman’s Comrade, in Military 
Adventure, Imprisonment, and Shipwreck, edited by Goethe, is on the eve of 
publication, : ; 
~ Mr. Boaden’s Memoirs (in two volumes) of the Life of Mrs. Siddons, will 
shortly appear. This work is intended as a companion to the author’s “ Life 
of{Mr. Kemble,” with which it is printed uniformly. It will be illustrated by 
a fine portrait, engraved by Turner, from a picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


The emperor of Russia has conferred on Captain Kotzebue, the enterprising 
navigator, the cross of the order of St. Anne, of the second class. 


Mr, James Bird, author of the Vale of Slaughden, The Exile, &c. &c., is pre- 
paring for publication a poein founded upon and illustrative of the ancient city 
of Duawich, in Suffolk. 


Pocock is the author of the new opera called Peveril of-the Peak, now in 
rehearsal at Covent Garden theatre. The new music, by Mr. Horn, is well 
ue of by amateurs, especially those pieces allotted to Miss Paton and Mr. 
: The governors of the’ British Institution have presented to the nation three 
tM valuable pictures, viz. the Vision of St. Jerome, by Parmegiano, bought 
4 hit aylor’s sale for 3,100 guineas ; the Communion of St. Nicholas, by 
sais trig purchased by the directors at 1,500 guineas ; and West's pic- 
‘ 7 of Christ Healing the Sick, for which they paid him 3,000 guineas. These 
a © Productions are now being arranged in the National Gallery; and the 
fo ction, thus superbly augmented, we have pleasure in stating, will be open 

t public inspection the first Monday in November. 

~ Pickering announces the works, poetical and otherwise, of honest Kit 

merit as well‘as ‘the dramatic writings of Webster, one of the most striking 

© poets of the Elizabethan age. 
oa. George Cruikshank has just published, in imperial quarto, Gaités de 
aris, delineated in twenty-one characteristic engravings, with letter-press de- 


. 


‘criptions of Real Life in the Vortex of that Chasse-Ennut. 
me Neapolitan journals speak in high terms of a Madame Meric-Lalande, 


.Y ; 
young singer, who has -been undertaking some of the most prominent parts 
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at the opera in Naples. They praise both her singing and ings 

cially the art with which she executes, with as aaie iehavas facility ee ; 

est musical difficulties. Madame Meric-Lalande is engaged for a Sie tate 
at Vienna; and Madame Pasta is going to Naples, to supply her-place rir ; 
her absence. Paris consoles itself with Sontag. oe aes 


Eight volumes of Calvin’s Sermons have been discovered (quere, manufac. 


tured) in Germany, and will in due ti infli . 
ublig Y, i! in due time be inflicted upon a much-enduring 


We are threatened with a new novel, bearing on the corruptio 
elections, called Truckleborough Hall. B pton practised at 


Letters have lately been received from Captain Franklin and Dr, Richard. 
son. They were on the Great Bear Lake, in good health and spirits, and 
nothing of importance had occurred calculated to impede their progress. 


_ A translation of the Second Part of Hirsh’s Self-Examinations in Algebra, is 
announced by the Rev. J. A. Ross, A.M. 


The English translation of thesecond volume of Timkowski’s Mission to China 
is in the press. 


The Rev. rig 0 Hyde Cassan is about to publish the Lives of the Bishops 
of Winchester, from the first bishop down to the present. The work is intended 
to correspond with a similar publication, ‘‘ The Lives of the Bishops of Salis- 


bury.” Only five hundred copies will be printed. 


Diorama in Paris.—The “ View of the Environs of Paris,” which has for 
some time been exhibited at the diorama in that city, was on the 24th ult. 
replaced by a new subject, “ A View of the Village of Unterscen, in Switzer- 
land,” of which report speaks highly. It is painted by M. Daguerre. 


A new work of fiction, in three vols. post 8vo., is in the press, to be entitled 
Tales of a Voyager. 


Napoleon in the Other World, announced last June, will be published ina 
few days, in the French and English languages. 


_ . Protestant Union ;: or, a Treatise of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Tolera- 
tion, and what best means may be used against the Growth of Popery. By 
John Milton, To which is added, a Preface on Milton’s Religious Principles 
and unimpeachable Sincerity. By the Bishop of Salisbury. 


Mr. J..R. Jackson, author of Affection’s Victim, Fall of the Crescent, &e. 
has a poem in the press, entitled Ahab. 


Chimalpain, a native Mexican’s History of the Conquest of his seer 
by the Spaniards, written about 250 years ago, is about to be prin 
Mexico. Congress has subscribed 200 dollars towards the work. 


: he Princi- 

The Rev. L. Moyes, of Forglen, will soon publish Remarks on the 
pal Features of the Foreign and Domestic Policy of Great Britain since the 
year 1753. 


: klin 
Further accounts have appeared in the newspapers from —— ey 
and Dr. Richardson, _ When the expedition embarked on Lake Ma 4825. 
coasted that lake and Lake Superior, and arrived at Fort William in fea i 
Thence they departed in four smaller canoes, adapted for river navig? °, Lake 
in two divisions; and taking the Lake of the Woods, Rainy chair route, 
Winnipeg, and the river Suskatchew (Saskasawan of the maps) on eded them 
reached Cumberland. House, where the party of seamen who gon theit 
had wintered, and only left twelve days previously (June 3d) to P 


; e new party 
summer voyage, The five officers and four marines, of whom fe mountale 


Consisted, followed them, and on the 29th overtook them on 
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land, which separates the rivers that flow into the Aretic Sea, from those that 
take their direction into Hudson’s Bay. The quantity of stores, &c. now ac- 
cumulated, and. the number of portages (t.¢. places where the boats or canoes 
have to be carried over land, on account of rapids, or shallowness in the rivers), 
rendered (as in 1819-20) their progress slow: however, on the 15th July, they 
came to the Lake of the Hills; on the 26th, to Slave Lake ; and on the 31st 
entered Mackenzie’s River, which flows from it. Proceeding down this, on 
the 3d of August they were at the site where the River of the Mountains, falling 
in on the left, forms a junction with it; and on the 6th, about 200 miles lower, 
at Fort Norman, another, and very northern station of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. On the 7th they entered Bear Lake River, and on the 10th arrived at 
the fort named Fort Franklin, whence the dispatches are dated. Mr. Back 
came on the ensuing day, with'the canoes under his charge. 


We are very glad to have it in our power to announce a second volume of 
Mr. Cradock’s Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. This volume will con- 
tain his travels in France; with plans of the riyer Gironde, the canal of Lan- 
guedoc, &e, &e. If it resembles its precurser, two more interesting volumes 


very rarely solicit the attention of the public. 


A Treatise on the Steam Engine, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, by 
John Farey, engineer, illustrated by numerous engravings, made by the 
late Mr. Lowry, is announced to appear in December. The object of the 
work is stated to be, ist. To forma complete history of the invention from its 
origin to its present state of perfection; shewing to the statesman and political 
economist, the influence that the adoption of steam powers has exercised upon 
our national prosperity and advancement, during a century past, and the pros- 
pectof future advaytages to be expected from more extended applications of 
the same principles. 2.To form a correct guide for the instruction of pro- 
fessional students in the practice and theory of making and using Steam En 
ines, 3. To form a manual which will facilitate the practice of the expe- 
nenced professional engineer; and, 4. To contain a record and brief explana- 
tion of all the speculative projects which have been proposed for the improve- 


ment of Steam Engines. 


a marble sepulchral monument, in honour of the late Bishop Heber, is 
vt t to be erected by subscription, in the cathedral church of Calcutta. 


Awork, in. one volume small 8vo. entitled Thoughts on Domestic Edu- 
hee the result of experience, by..a. Mother, is just about to be published. 
th is by an author already known to the literary world by the publication of 
bs moral and excellent works called, “ Always happy,” and “ Hints on the 
ources of Happiness.” 


The Story of a Wanderer; founded upon his recollections of incidents in 
lee and Cossack scenes, in one volume, post octavo, is on the eve of pub- 
on. Living and the Dead. A volume under this title will be published 
-Y 11 the month of November. We are informed that it contains some 
ee and interesting sketches of literary and clerical characters, dead and 

mng ; with some amusing facts connected with the Waverley Novels. 


The author of a very clever little book, entitled the Gate to the French, 


tala and Spanish Languages Unlocked, is about to publish a similar work, 

Unk the title of “The Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, Samaritan, and Syriac 

ea by a new and easy method, with biographical notices of cele- 

ture, Oriental scholars, and interesting collections relative to oriental litera- 
» for the use of biblical students.” 


fog the 17th of June two shocks of an earthquake, the last of them a very 
tre one, were experienced at Bogota. The town was much shattered, 
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several houses thrown down, and some lives lost. It; 
. ° . pa » t I$ abov U 
since the inhabitants were terrified by a similar visitation. > Fetal geie 


An earthquake took place at Martini ue, in the night between 
2d of May. Only one shock was felt: but it rte of jcierksbly ‘ab ne 
ration, and so violent as to awaken all the inhabitants of the island. The | " 
earthquake in the Antilles occurred on the 7th of last J anuary, at seven o'clock 
in the morning. There were two shocks, the latter of which violently shook 
all the buildings ; but no accident happened. 


The long promised romance of Paul Jones, by Allan Cunningham, the well 
known author of “ Sir Marmaduke Maxwell,” and “ Traditional Tales.” is, 
we are glad to hear on the eve of publication. We shall take an early oppor. 
tunity to introduce it to the notice of our readers. 


Messrs. Oliver and Boyd will publish next month, in one handsome pocket 
volume, with engravings on steel by James Mitchell, from drawings by J, M. 
Wright, Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry, from Chaucer to the present 
day; including the Sabbath, &c. of Graham, and Blair’s Grave. The whole 
illustrated by Biographical Notices and Critical Remarks. By John John- 
stone. 


Mr. Tennant, the author of that very humourous but beautiful poem, 
“ Anster Fair,” has nearly ready for the press a work of which report speaks \ 
favourably, entitled, Papistry Stormed; or, the Dingin Down o’ the Cathe- 
dral. 


Nearly ready, in one volume, 12mo, Discourses on the Duties and Conso- 
lations of the Old. By the Rev. Dr. Belfrage, Falkirk, author of “a Monitor 
to Families; or, Discourses on some of the Duties and Scenes of Domestic 
Life,” &c. 


_In a few. days will be published, 8yo., Mathematical and Astronomical 
Tables, for the Use of Students in Mathematics, Practical Astronomers, 


Surveyors, Engineers, and Navigators; with an Introduction, containing oe 
Explanation and Use of the Tables, illustrated by numerous Problems an 
Examples. By William Galbraith, M.A. Teacher of Mathematics in Edin- 


burgh. 
Nearly ready, Mr. Wellbeloyed’s new illustrated work, entitled, London 


Lions for Country Cousins'and Friends about Town, with 23 Views, a a “ 
frontispiece, &c. 5s. 6d. It is a display of the metropolitan improvem 


. . > d 
new buildings, new streets, new bridges, &c. &c., also the amusements ai 


the exhibitions. 


M. Malte-Brun’s sixth volume of Geographie Universelle has la 
peared in Paris,—it embraces Turkey in Europe, Greece, Hungary, 
and those parts of the Russian empire which lie in Europe. 


A new novel, entitled, First and Last Years of Wedded _ Li fetes 
Clair, authoress of the “ Highland Castle,” &c., is in a state 0 
forwardness. 

tributed 


| ly at 
The wild and powerful story of the Omen, which was erroneously ©, 
to so many individuals, is now acknowledged to be the raged om ‘ 
and affords an additional proof of the varied talents of that gen 


Paris. 
Sir Walter Scott passed through: London last month, on - wa), pusifes 
He had the honour of dining with his Majesty’ on the 20th. hich ‘a consi- 
to Paris was to collect materials for his life of Napoleon, of y of this book. 
derable quantity is printed. For the copyright of the first ane ted sum 0 
he has receiyed from Messrs. Longman and Co. the umprececen 
11,000 guineas. | 


tely ap- 
P oland, 
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THE COMFORTABLE MAN. 


« Jyves there the man” who, escaping, in the zenith of summer, 
fom the ten thousand annoyances of the close city, has not, in the 
deop-drawn sigh with which he inhales the pure air of the country, 
ajoyed a delight which no revelry of the metropolis has ever excited ? 
The first glance of the green fields, unincumbered with any of the 
form masses of brick and mortar erected by man’s ingenuity and 


by his love of convenience, is ecstatic. The fancy bounding 


fom the trammels in which she has been enthralled, exults in pene- 


ine the utmost verge of the horizon, which, ‘‘ wider and wider 

stil,” opens around her. 

Ilove the country in every season. Winter is so sociable, with its long 

evenings, its bright wood fires, its train of Christmas dainties, and 
merry-makings ;—and Summer !—how lovely her appearance beneath 
umbrageous groves, and by the trout-peopled stream, and on the hill 
wing with the rich harvest that springs from its bosom! I like ex- 
istence in the wildest poetry of enjoyment. Life in the city is a formal, 
regular composition, bound in an orderly manner, and didactic as an 
esay;—a friend in business, giving always excellent council, but 
appealing everlastingly to pounds, shillings, and pence, as its sanction. 
Amidst the hills and groves—in the shadow of the “ giants of the 
wood” tossing their everlasting arms—it is a fairy legend—Beattie’s 
minstrel resuscitated. The first is a sonata, precisely regular; the 
an exquisite voluntary, deliciously ad libitum. In short, the 
Contrast is as that of poetry and mathematics, and there is an end of it. 
But not Eden had been Paradise to me, had it been solitude. I be- 
long most absolutely to my species in the strength of my gregarious 
uclinations. Whether in the field or in the mart, man—man is the 
high interest of my being—the key-note to which the completest har- 

mony of my system vibrates. 
I turned my horses’ head towards the house of my friend, Sir James 

‘on, in that happy phase of mind which results from anticipated 
Gratification, The mansion, surrounded by its pleasure-grounds and 
Park, Stands in the midst of as fine and fertile a champaign country 

‘adorns “ this earth—this England.” The house is modern and 
ample i for, though the foundation is of the date of the second 
ra » It has passed through so many modifications and improve- 
Pr. that I question whether, like the ancient Grecian ship, it retained 

tiiglé: atom of its original materials. A noble dining-room, with 
ts over it, has been added by: the present baronet, and was 
ee to admiring’ crowds on a special occasion to which I shall 

“Ae have occasion more particularly to allude. 

I mean to detain: the reader's attention to this spot for a few 
Pp he may be glad of the light which prior acquaintance enables 
a Kho throw on the carte du pays; and may obtain, in a few minutes, 

gi oes which I was some years in acquiring. 

James Barton of that ilk is, in every respect, a comfortable 


Personage, and there is scarcely another term in the whole compass of 
2T 
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our language that can convey an ade i 

first appearance creates on = 4 st — the. impression his 
dually strengthens as acquaintance ripens int oes Bra- 
com Sota scndiibeniiad. ad tia. aesioee - se tt He is full of 
satisfaction—comfortable in his conviction of fg — aoe a 
he performs, and all that he possesses,—wif hi ee atin 
farm, live-stock, hot-houses, groom, pare “—- a 
man-traps, spring-guns, every thing —a totalit a “iy aed 
so 9s <9 to the whole, in the eye of a ee Prascahay 
@ baronet looks so thoroughly conscious of his wa 
ready to encourage with his gracious ~ oe lia 
eae eee a of the sade. Sx tniathene masta eel 
---so long and learnedly --with so mi pgp ore 
extended like that of a well-fed 00d ER nr ae : ve 
accustomed rider---on the virtue of humility. He haran “) ; 3 

text in discourses of a thousand-and-one-divisions, until ~~ fe om 
the dullest and ) ante | 
the most reluctant understanding ; how amiably obliging it 
18 In So good, so charitable, so excellent a man as Sir James en 
ee sie ee to be humble. In his presence the sentiment Af 

sietnieaibals% ger ' ett” 
matiére d’orgueil eatin platen Pui ri gee ; wh gs 
humblement. Nous ne sommes ge -men ’ te a reps oi 
Nous nous cachons, et nous nou "dé “er eo Na 
shons, s déguisons a nous-mémes, 

. Sir James is always employed—always struggling under an inunda- 
tion of business. His occupations begin with the day. There isa 
quarter of an hour in the morning devoted to the duty of family prayer; 
and then, the daily honour due to religion having been punctually 
discharged, it seems that the matter may be safely dismissed from the 
lips and the thoughts during the next twelve hours. Then immediately 
follows the family-breakfast, a comfortable meal, arranged comfortably 
on a round table, at which are seated in comfortable enjoyment, Sir 
James and his lady, and Mr. Barton and the four Miss Bartons—a 
circle occasionally enlarged, but never varying to any other geometrical 
figure. There are gathered together all the comforts of ham and chicken, 
and smoking coffee, and hot buttered rolls, and eggs,—a glass jug of 
water anda goblet en suite, placed on each side of the central. point, 
being appropriated exclusively to the use of the Baronet, who drinks 
his tea re-diluted, thus establishing a character for sobriety without 
incurring. the. unnecessary risk of spoiling his wine. ‘Then there isa 
china basin of new milk and a crust of brown bread, to gratify ” 


epicurism of Mr. Barton, the heir apparent of all these comforts. © 
discusses his chosen substantials with the zest of a mountaineer, % his 
own unquestionable satisfaction, and to the admiration of his affectionate 


relatives. I may remark here, en passant, that they maintain a per 
: t themselves for 


petual commerce of this ing commodity amo 

which they are always ciaeae speedy woe in bind, equal to mun 

received, and which is kept solely for family-use, being 

way of strangers like most other home-worn apparel ;—in short, ™. 

Precious to be lavished:on any who are not ramifications of the family- 

<a “it who might possibly retain it without thinking that its splendout 
; of right, be reflected back on the original patentee. 
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Thus they are accustomed to’entrench themselves in the impregnable 
frtijeations of family-comfort and self-complacency—contemplating 
fom their vantage’ ground all meaner mortals with ineffable charity, 
fey'themselves being. the superlatives of creation,—a modernised 
edition of Richardson’s: Grandison—super-humanities. 

Sundayis'a day on which ‘Sir James, good always, is good par 
encellence.’» There are no sabbath-breakings in his personal deportment. 
He is: not.one of your lean spirits whose restlessness threatens to dis- 
quiet nations. Ever whilst you live shun such, as men dissatisfied with 
the existing order of: things, and likely to search out wherein consists 
the principle of dissatisfaction, and to rest only when a remedy has been 
diseovered:and-applied.. Sir James, on the contrary, possesses a happy 
rotundity of person, and is remarkable for a head thrown very back, a 
frm step; an important swing of the arms, and a brown surtout with 
a collar and cuffs of sable. Thus in full costume, and with characteristic 
dignity, he. walks on Sunday, through his own fine shrubbery, to the 
pallisadoes of ornamental iron-work that describe the southern boundary 
of his demesne, and separate it from that common possession—that in- 
defensible and uncontested inheritance of every child of Adam—the 
church-yard. The stately gate is opened by a servant in full livery, 
whose office it is to pace before it, expecting the approach of the family 
of the Hall, and to play porter as often as any individual of that family 
appears. J eannot avoid admiring the air of regal courtesy with which, 
on these occasions, Sir James always returns a military salute to the 
mans humble obeisance. Parade and ostentation accompany the 
Baronet—the preacher of humility—beyond the gate of the sanctuary. 
He who is about to kneel on’ the pavement of the Temple, walks to his 
Place-through a line of standing domestics, rising to pay homage to his 
presence;—a distinction of rank maintained over the sepulchre—arro- 
pale entermg the portals of the tomb of the dead,—<“ disdaining the 
living that shortly shall be” Sir James joins in the service with all 

‘decorum illustrative of a predominant desire to shine forth a bright 
example, where all. are eminently inferior ;—he reads the responses very 
of his ae with great precision as it regards time---and, in the pride 

jormality; occasionally outrunning the clergyman and the con- 
ai ‘Improves the Liturgy most remorselessly. In short, he 
wan to a class not insignificant either in numbers or importance, 
tori ‘composed of the most egregious self-deceivers---who carry 
sic — ‘even into the court of their own conscience, bearing therein 
a amentable false-witness against themselves,---one of those 
ag who may be traced, link by link, from the period when 
zeal consisted in making wide the borders of their phylacteries down 

I present epoch. : 

t 18 impossible---and’ the subject has often occupied me---to 


Mo the operation of mind by which Sir James reconciles to his 


Ki professions ‘the manner in which he passes the hours of int- 
between the two church-services. He discusses a substantial 
uncheon, and then walks over ‘his grounds, admiring what has been 
been ed, and discovering what capacity of improvement has yet 
m neglected. There isa grapery undergoing the process of re-arrange- 
ent, and new glazing; or there is a gravel walk to be diverted from 
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a right line to a serpentine one, for the sake of coming by surprise 

on a thing called a grotto, because it is no grotto, and because it ig com- 
posed of stones of every species, mis-shapen by nature or distorted by 

art, ornamented with a clumsy seat of interlaced wood, and furnished 
with a receptacle for all manner of creeping things, in the shape of a 
carpet of very suspicious looking moss ;—or there is a thicket of green 
trees, pretty enough in itself, to be cut away for the sake of opening a 
vista through two deplorable fields to a barren, ill-looking rise of ground 
just high enough to be called a hill, and to exclude all the landscape that 
lies beyond it. And amongst these he saunters in the joy of his heart, or 
he paces along the banks of a piece of water which he does not call a 
pond, and for which I can select no appropriate designation from the 
language of the children of men, in exquisite satisfaction with himself 
and all that appertains to him, until the bells summon him to church 
again. . 

Monday is a day of uninterrupted business to Sir James and his son, 
They are both in the Commission for the County, and they hold an 
hebdomadal Session for the redressing of grievances and the punishment 
of offenders. How important—how happy—how hurried—how law. 
learned—they sit there, deep in the mysteries of misdemeanours, acci- 
dents, constables, parish-officers, bad roads, unrepaired bridges, dilapi- 
dated fences, and those most atrocious of all crimes in the eyes of 
country-gentlemen, the sins of poaching. Sir James, it must be owned, 
has a good deal to lose by the sins of offenders of the latter description. 
His covers are overstocked; pheasants live there in unmolested security, 
and hares frisk on his lawn in wanton pastime. No gun disturbs their 
sacred haunts; there they abide in peace to increase and multiply. If 
the Baronet wishes to shoot, he walks over the grounds of his tenants, 
at once preserving a supply for his own table, and withdrawing from 
them that strong temptation to unlawful sport,—abundance of game on 
the territory they occupy. Such is “‘ the tenor of his peaceful way” of 
comfortable existence, admiring all things that are his, and in just rect- 
procity admired by them,—appearing to me surrounded with the most 
appropriate accompaniments, when he strides across his lawns attended 
by a goodly train of peacocks glittering in the pride of their plumage,— 
as erect, as self-complacent, and perhaps hardly more rational than 
they. 
Lady Barton was married young, and she is moulded precisely on her 
husband’s model. She has a catholic’s faith in the infallibility ye 
head, and she bows to his opinions with unresisting acquiescence. wi 
are as substance and shadow, voice and echo---just that---the noun mi 
adjective, or as grammarians describe two nouns indicating the nip 
person or thing,. they are put in apposition; in short, her ladyship =p 
be said to live in the subjunctive mood. If Lady Barton pronounces : 
opinion, one is inclined to listen the more attentively, because yeh 
certain it emanated originally from her husband. To put the . “ 

question to both would be a needless waste of time and inn a : 2 
are the antipodes of contradiction, and yet they are compose F livi be 
affirmative and a negative,---a paradox illustrated by a thousan he 
examples. In one respect Lady Barton stands out in a more me 
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light... The active part in the- management -of matrimonial establish- 
nents for her family is entirely hers. Sir James, in this particular, 
ics WALL, and allows the lower game to be played through the chink 
a3 passively as brick and mortar can be expected todo. He affords every 

lity to her ladyship’s manceuvrings, but steers clear of any charge 
of aiding and abetting them. 

Mr. Barton, in the wisdom of the paternal prudence, has been im- 
mured within the precincts of the family territory, for the sake of 
preservation from the man-traps that beset the thorough-fares of this 
world, He has passed through the ordeal of Oxford, according to a 
family verdict, carried nem. con.: without stumbling. I can venture 
no positive assertion on this point, but the general opinion is that 
he ig a very correct young man, and quite a pattern-brother. Of the 
girls, I need descend to no minute description, because they belong to 
the thousand-and-one Misses with whom, in the course of his existence, 
every man has, for his sins, been compelled to pass some portion of it. 
They, constitute what is called a very fine family---that is, they number 
among them the proper quantum of limbs and organs, and are dis- 
tinguished by florid complexions, and somewhat tall stature. They are 
quite acquiescent in Lady Barton’s matrimonial designs, because it is 
an established axiom amongst them, that they must marry, and that 
they must have establishments of a certain description; because, an 
unmarried woman, of an unnameable age, is nobody ; and if with an in- 
come that is marked by fewer than four units, Jess than nobody---the 
shadow of a shade---vox et preterea nihil. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND MR. M‘CULLOCH. 


r : PORTAL has just been published by Blackwood which is likely 
ga 8 § Edinburgh Review and its writers into very profound con- 
sets Ke exposes such a system of gross imposition as has, we believe, 
a3 ore been brought home to any periodical. It proves, in the 
ionatey that the master-article of the last Edinburgh Review, an- 
entitled 1p the puffs preliminary to be so “‘ elaborate and unanswerable,” 
in The Corn Laws,” is an article which appeared in the same 
pris ae Review two short years ago; an article which has been 
ee in that most stupid and rancorous of newspapers, the Scotsman ; 
prucle which was also published in Mr. M‘Culloch’s Introduction 
Layttenl Economy ; and an article which has moreover been intro- 
Britan public attention in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
i an lea, This disgraceful fraud, for by no more lenient phrase can 
‘a y be designated, is exposed in the pamphlet above alluded to, with 
“sree of minuteness which renders it impossible for the culprit either 
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soceubbiiaeneubitinariane. 
: y that we’ know of nh ‘and ‘having careful pe rought into juxta-positi 
xcept perhaps th Siinieiarettiedemn tr. Crum 
oan the wh me fraud ‘of a newspape r at all compare some we m 
ate War vE , or nearly the: watheta Medabubsinne 
sghiaail Sit heditiepeniieh tar Sal eat * Stephens Hist neon 
oie Re Na alked in his preface of the mit 
purloined the: ace of literary ee etm The vee of the mid- 
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pookeseller, after it: had been printed, published, and damned ? 
‘ought to be»sent upon his travels at the 
obtaining; money upon: false. pretences.. Unless, 
that, Mr. M‘Culloch,, writes gratuitously for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Scotsman, and. the Edinburgh Review, 
what palliation of his conduct can be allowed to a with the public 


dolt of a 
Sure we should say, that’ he 


public expense, for 
therefore, we; can. suppose 


mind? We confidently answer, none, whatever. . M‘Culloch may 


depend upon it, that s 


The day of his destiny’s over, 
The star of his fate has declined. 





A LAMENT FOR THE FAIRIES. 


O wuo has not hearkened in days of his childhood 
To tales that were told of the lost Fairy-land,— 
Whose denizens sported at night thro’ the wild wood, 
Or chased the blue waves on the moon-lighted strand ;— 
Nor sometimes been tempted to doubt whether knowledge 
Be worth the belief it has driven away ;— 
Whether all the lore gathered at school or at college, 
Hath pleased like the visions of Fairies at play. 


Fairy-land was the dream of the world when awaking 
From her second long slumber of darkness and dread, 
When even Superstition began to be taking 
Some tinges of beauty and light ere she fled : 
Then Fancy delighted, first mingled her terrors, 
Of demons and ghosts, with the lovely and fair, 
And called to adorn her, this dearest of errors— 
Of Fairies on earth, and of Sylphs in the air. 


But now the world’s. older—they say it is wiser,— 
I wish they could prove it is happier too ; 
But I fear that, as much as we think we despise her, 
We oft sigh for pleasures that ignorance knew. 
The Fairies, alas! are for ever gone from us, 
The joys of our childhood in age leaye no trace,— 
But I cannot discover the raptures they promise 
Our wisdom shall bring us, have yet filled their place. 
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The shepherd has often ranged o’er mountains and vallies 
A look at the elves in their gambols to steal 


. 
2 


And whene’er disappointed, has thought it their malice 
That would not themselves or their treasures reveal :— 

But tell me, ye sages, who smile at the story, 
Were ve never lured by as foolish a thought— 

Have ye never chased riches, or splendour, or glory, 
For pleasures they never would give you, if caught ? 


We all are deceived by some phantom or other, 
Like dreams of the Fairy-land, bright but untrue ; 
And the fancy we smile to perceive in another, 
Only altered in shape, is beguiling us too. 
Do not frown at my moral-—’twill give you assistance 
To keep in your view the true sources of bliss ; 
The joys that shall light up another existence, 
The friendship and loye that console us in this. 


TO SLEEP. 


O GENTLE power, I court thy kind embrace ; 
Come, o’er my eyelids wave thy ebon wand ; 
Pale Melancholy’s crowding phantoms chase, 
And soothe my sorrows with thy slumbers bland. 
Oh! why wilt thou the sons of health caress, 
And still the mourner’s invocation spurn ? 

My downy pillow see, in vain I press, 

And nightly on the couch of sickness turn ; 

I wake when all is hushed. Come, gentle sleep ! 
O cool by throbbing brow; life’s fever calm ; 
The sense of pain in dull oblivion steep, 

And lull reflection with thy opiate balm ; 

Or, kinder still—in blissful vision shed, 

The scenes of happier days around my weary head. 
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THE LAST OF THE LAIRDS*. 


We are glad to meet with Mr. Galt once more in the field of novel- 
miting, as it is there that he has acquired by far the greater portion 
of his well-earned popularity. His former productions followed each 
other at so rapid a pace, that the interval which has elapsed since the 
publication of “‘Rothelan,” (now above two years) led us to fear, that 
either other employments were entirely engrossing his time, or that he 
had at length found himself near the bottom of the vein of his inven- 
tin. Inthe former of these suppositions there is, we fancy, some 
foundation; and ‘we dare say the public have more to lament it than 
Mr. Galt; but, as to the latter, if the author has any doubt on that 
score, we can assure him that this volume is a triumphant refutation 
of his fears. , 

The publication of the Ayreshire Legatees in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
was the first literary achievement, we believe, that elevated Mr. Galt to 
his present enviable station in contemporary literature. The tact, the 
shrewdness, the knowledge of life, and the discrimination of character, 
which marked these letters, together with their occasional jets of fine 
feeling, and natural humour, at once attracted the attention they so 
amply deserved, and were set down by many, not incompetent judges, 
to the credit of Sir Walter Scott himself. 

The publication, however, of the ‘‘ Annals of the Parish,” shortly af- 
lerwards, convinced the world that a new candidate for renown had 
entered the arena; and that, from the fecundity of his genius, they 
nee reasonably expect a long line of thriving duodecimos. In this 
pa were not disappointed ; for with astonishing celerity, ‘‘ Sir An- 
mi Wylie followed “‘ Micah Balwhidder;” ‘‘ The Eniail,” with 
f atty, the simpleton, and Leddy, the wise, trod on the heels of 
ee baronet; ‘The Provost” kept a sharp eye forwards on 
« These Gilhaize,” and all his posse of canting covenanters ;—while 
bef : >paewife, ‘* Anniple of Dunnipace,” came out of doors so shortly 
nish Rothelan,” and the crafty old Hebrew, Adonijah, that they 

8 t almost be said to have kept each other company. 

er this astonishing exertion, which in the course of four or five 
de: produced not less than twenty volumes, (for in the enumeration, 
td ds heedlessly omitted several works), Mr. Galt, we think, acted 
self y and well, not only to breathe himself for a space, but to turn him- 
fe hea to the illustration of Scottish character ; as it is undoubtedly 
ad that the felicity, strength, and peculiarity of his genius are most 

Ie apeously shewn. 

0 Sir Andrew Wylie, the author had most humorously exhibited 


Pe ways and means to which migrating Scotchmen resort to raise 
*mselves in the world—expedients for which they are every where, 
‘‘The Entail,” he has sketched off 


*servedly, famous; and, in 


nions of Malachi Mailings, Esq., of 


¥ 
Blackwood, pp. 
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the manners and modes of life of a somewhat antiquated West 
country family, together with the peculiarities of their customs, habits 
and feelings, with the hand of a master. We have occasion to know 
that the late Lord Byron, who, from his having spent his boyhood in 
the North, was no incompetent judge of the excellence of the delinea- 
tions, was 80 charmed with a number of the characters in the former work 
more especially with that of the inimitable Leddy Grippy, that he literally 
scribbled over a great part of the margins of his copy with remarks of 
admiration. 

Perhaps it is less in the management of his plots—although in these 
too we meet with considerable intricacy and art—than in the natural do. 
velopment of individual character, that Mr. Galt’s forte chiefly lies; at 
least, in thinking or speaking of his works, we are more apt to refer 
to the ‘‘ Annals,” and the “‘ Provost,” than to any of the others—and on 
wonder, for both are exquisite. Nothing more perfect of its kind can 
be conceived than the sincere, simple-hearted, honest Micah Bal- 
whidder, with his long succession of recorded years, and almost as long 
succession of wives—his innocent idea of his own consequence—his 
notion that every thing of importance in the world concerned his own 
parish, and that every thing beyond it was merely the babbling of an 
echo, unworthy of remark or attention. He pours out to us the whole 
train of his feelings, and describes all that he has seen acted, or been 
told as having happened, with such an affable egotism, that, instead of 
being bored with his tediousness, we are charmed with his unreserved 
confidence ; we love him for his garrulity, and he seems to smile on 
us that we do listen to him. 

Provost Pawkie is a character of another stamp, but not less excel- 
lent of its kind. We have here the keen, scrutinizing, thorough-going 
man of the world, finding circumstances to his advantage, or turning 
them so that they prove such. We trace him up from small beginnings; 
we see him adding penny to penny, and plack to plack ; and, at length, 
admitted as a thriving burgher into the number of the town eouncil— 
a ruler among his own people. The upper step of his ‘ ambitious ain 
is at length attained; twice, thrice, he is elected provost, and nee 
for him can present no higher honour. With all this looking oa , 
however, there is an admirable blending of the more benevolent aoe, 
of human nature, which, while we are on the point of distrusting os 
man’s honesty, draws us cordially back to him, and forces us ' Te 
some respect to his character and intentions. There are rig ra 
this kind throughout the book ; but we more particularly allu fe “a 
description of the orphans cowering behind the tomb-stones, on bidding 
of “‘ the windy yule,” whom he takes home to Mrs. donk m4 
their desolate hearts rejoice over the refreshment of her arm argh 
the glow of her comfortable hearth. Mr. Jeffrey, in the f. is ite 
Review, has pointed this chapter out to notice, as one eter s 
power and pathos, of the Author of Waverley, in his best -o artiness 
we doubt if there be a single reader, who would gaimsay the he 
of his criticism. 7 

It is not, however, to be supposed, that in Micah Bal 


whidder ; Mr. 


esent day—* 
Galt has sketched out a presbyterian clergyman of the prow ee: 


contemporary of Dr. Chalmers, or Andrew Thompson, or Edw 
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that in Provost Pawkie, we have a picture of the existing adminis- 
tration of public business. In a Scottish borough town such things have 
simost; or entirely, passed away. The clergy are stimulated by rivalry 
» activity, learning, and intelligence ; while the universal spread of 
knowledge has rendered the close system, in town politics, an affair of 
simost impracticable difficulty. The author has been writing from the 
remembrances of his youth; from what he saw, and felt, and knew in 
his early years: yet so vividly true are the scenes and pictures he has 
conjured up from the past, and so powerfully do they call to the me- 
mory of the mature and aged the quondam aspect of Scottish affairs, 
that the inhabitants of many a parish have recognised in Micah the fea- 
tures of their worthy deceased pastor ; and more town councils than one 
we give no local hints), have imagined that they could trace, through 
Mr. Pawkie’s narrative, a shadowy resemblance to their own proceedings. 
To his country, therefore, Mr. Galt has done a national service, in 
preserving from fast-striding oblivion the manners, customs, and habits 
of her children, during one of the most interesting portions of her 
history—a service ‘which, from its peculiarity, we know no one who 
could have done but himself; as to stoop to it, con amore, as he has 
done, is perhaps what few men of equal talents would have submitted to ; 
and, without the exercise of great talents in such a task, the attempt 
would have proved abortive, or ineffectual. How richly would the scholar 
prize such a record of the plebeian manners of Greece and Rome— 
how valued would be the annalist, and how exquisite the treat! Had 
aSmollett, a Scott, or a Galt existed among them, how diminished in 
value would be the relies, and doubtful scrolls, and fancied: household 
economy of Pompeii and Herculaneum! But the manners of the 
mighty mass of population, which constituted the ancient empires of 
e and Rome, have been allowed to perish and pass away without 
arecord; for, in the scenes of Aristophanes, Plautus, and Terence, it 
would be as idle to suppose we had found them, as that in Caleb 
‘ams we saw the reflection of England’s mind, or in Frankenstein 
‘delineation of her manners. 
ere are some other prominent and peculiar traits of Scottish cha- 
lacter, which Mr. Galt has yet left untouched, but which we would fain 
a ory will take up on some future occasion. Among other things, 
in which he has long meditated a volume to be entitled ‘< The Member, 
ful ch it is'his purpose to pourtray a representative of the old school, 
pis pos the chosen five-and-forty,” as Burns styles them. In 
ie a before us, he has redeemed an old pledge—as old, indeed, 
is ays of Sir Andrew Wylie—and given us an admirable picture 
# 4 decayed Scottish Laird, the last of a long line of imbecile and 
intolerant gentry. r 
me Mailings is the portrait of a Scottish laird of the old school, 
ta fraternity now nearly extinct. With all the antiquated prejudices 
peculiar to hig family and rank in life, he is represented as a man “ infirm 


h Purpose,” and hardened by a long course of selfish indulgence ; one who 
; been accustemed to think the mere fiat of his word, as binding an ob- 
ligation on his inferiors, as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and who 
*xpects that every thing on earth shall work together for his individual 

ort. Change of time and circumstances have, however, anterior 
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to the date of the story, made terrible havoc in the fami 
Auldbiggings; and at the era at which The Last of the Taine ewe ‘ 
us, we find nothing but the gloom of ruin and desolation ; the tn. 
house falling into decay; and the Solitary proprietor sinking not only 
into the vale of years, but into the slough of pecuniary emborniemesns 
The mansion-house; or, provincially speaking, “ The Place,” is sketched 
in the author's own natural way; though rather in the Flemish style 
of drawing, is striking, from its adherence to realities. 


The mansion-house of Auldbiggings was a multiform aggregate of corners, and 
gables, and chimneys. In one respect it resembled the master piece of Thigo Jones— 
Heriot’s work—at Athens—no two windows were alike, and several of them, from the 
first enactment of the duty on light, had been closed up, save where here and there 
a peering hole with a single pane equivocated with the statute and the tax-gatherer, 
The péte stones, or by whatever name the scalar ornaments of the gable may be 
known,---those seeming stairs colinear with the roof, peculiar to our national arehi- 
tecture, were frequented by numerous flocks of pigeons---the invention, indeed, of 
that species of ornament, is a fine monumental trait of the hospitality of our ances- 
tors, who, while they were themselves revelling in the hall, after their Border joys of 
speed and spoil, thus kindly provided convenient places, where their doves, when re- 
turning home heavy and over-fed, with foraging on their neighbour’s corn fields, might 
repose, and fatten for spit orpye, in unmolested equanimity. 

Appended to the mansion, but somewhat of lower and ruder structure, was a de- 
sultory mass of shapeless buildings---the stable, stye, barn, and byre, with all the 
appurtenances properly thereunto belonging, such as peat-stack, dunghill and ccal- 
heap, with a bivouacry of invalided utensils, such as bottomless boyns, headless bar- 
tels, and brushes maimed of their handles---to say nothing of the body of the cat 
which the undealt-with packman’s cur worried on Saturday se’nnight. At the far end 
was the comb-house, in which, when the day happened to be wet, the poultry were 
accustomed to murmur their sullen and envious whiggery against the same weather 
which made their friends, the ducks, as garrulous with enjoyment at the midden-hole, as 
tories in the pools of corruption. But so it is with all of this world; the good or 
evil of whatsoever comes to pass lieth in the sense by which the accident affects us. 

The garden was suitable to the offices and the mansion. It was surrounded, but 
no! inclosed, by an undressed hedge, which, in more than fifty places, offered tempt- 
ing admission to the cows. The luxuriant grass walks were never mowed but jus 
before hay-time, and every stock of kail and cabbage stood in its garmentry of curl 
blades, like a new made Glasgow bailie’s wife on the first Sunday after Michaelmas, 
dressed for the kirk in the many-plies of all her flounces. Clumps of apple-ringgie, 
daisies and Dutch admirals, marigolds and nonsopretties, jonquils and gillitiowers, 
with here and there a peony, a bunch of gardener’s garters, a sunflower, or an or 
lily, mingled their elegant’ perfumes and delicate flourishes along the borders. rt 
fruit trees were of old renown:; none grew sweeter pears; and if the apples were 
. at hg : he lebrated for the rura 
in co-rival estimation with the palate, they were yet no less ce ie 
beauty of their red cheeks. It is true, that the cherries were dukes, but the p 

. were magnum-bonums. ; ich, in a honey- 

Where the walks met, stood a gnomonless dial ; opposite to which, in tal turn 
suckle bower, a white painted seat invited the laird’s visitors, of a nan me oonlight 
to read Hervey’s Meditations in a Flower-garden ; and there, in the sti set one 
nights, in the nightingale-singing season of southern climes, you might phonies ch the 
s the 5 pane lasses keckling with her sweetheart. But it is time to app 

Ouse, and make our way towards the inmates. ha 

On approaching the Md: and applying your hand to the knocker, aero 
broken key, hanging by a string from the lion’s mouth. The ring was wren rtioner, 0 
at the time of the auld laird’s burial, by Sparkinhawse, the avers f the road to 
Drycraigs, when he was coming out from the dirgie, to try if he could fin oise, which, 
his own home ; but, nevertheless, by the key, or your knuckle, you appecnioagee a 
after being repeated some three or four times, causes the door 


to open, when either 


; leasure ! 
one of the lasses looks from behind it, and says, ‘‘ What's your omg te cheek, 


or Jock, the laird’s man, comes forth, and leaning his shoulder ag 
looks in your face till you have propounded your interrogation. 
easton it is Jenny Clatterpans, the kitchen-lass, and, a3 usual, snodless, 
shodless, who answers to the summons. 


t oc- 
On the presen 
snood less, a u 
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We should next give a sketch of the Laird himself, did we not think 
a short extract, illustrative of his habits of thought, a better way of 
setting him before the eyes of the reader. If he talks like a parrot, 
surely it will be allowed by every one that he argues like a philosopher. 


It is lucky that Adam Smith is defunct. 


ictures on the weather on both sides, I 


After the interchange of a few preliminary str 
and how he had been pleased with his 


bean to inquire what he thought of the King, 


jaunt to Edinburgh. 
« For the King,” replied the Laird, ‘‘ I never looked for a particular civility at his 


hands, though I have been a Justice of the Peace for the shire more than fifteen years, 
and was, moreover, of great service to his crown and dignity, as one of the officers of 
the first corp of volunteers.—But yon’s a pleasant place, yon toun of Embro’ ; and the 
literawty are just real curiosities, and a’ philosophers, the whole tot of them. I had 
an e’e in my neck when 1 was among them ; and maybe some of them shall hear tell 
“ before long.”—And he glanced his eyes significantly towards the papers before 
im. 
“Indeed, Laird! and which of them have you seen ? said I, desirous of hearing 
ree of persons so self-celebrated ; but instead of heeding my question, he con- 
“It’s my persuasion, however, that there’s a state o’ matters yonder in great need 
ofareformation. But it’s my intent and purpose to show the consequence of making 
men of family functy—offeeshy.”’ ‘ 
What, Laird 1—making men of family—what ?” 
“Cutting them off by sic legalities as writers to the signet, and advocates, and 
— frae the power of begetting a posterity.” 
i Laird was in this a little beyond my depth, and I could only rejoin, somewhat 
ae rf And how is it, Laird, you intend to make out all that-?” 
wit ve ce dhe my biography—my own life—wherein the grievance will be made 
the ‘Sect Laird ! What can there be in your life to record ? The holly-bush before 
He w as, I should think, had almost as many adventures.” 
as plainly piqued at my remark ; but he replied, chuckling with the conscious- 
oe of being witty,--- 
‘ ais ~vordaape senses would ever expect to see an ignoramus bush, far less a 
PR olly-bush, take up a pen to write a book—Branches are not hands—No, no 
wiih eration at once so pertinent and unanswerable, I could only say, ina 
wollte, ne, that I had no doubt his Memoirs would be highly instructive and in- 
the th a standard work,” was his calm and modestly-expressed reply ; “ and 
crease of th as been long wanted ; for if a stop is not soon put to the growth and in- 
be brought e conspiracy that I have discovered, there’s no telling what our gentry will 
* Conspiracy, Laird dd 
» Laird—what conspiracy 7—and discover 
aning of the so see you had dadovtites the longitude, or 
the ae is’t no the proven fact, that, what with the government 
leing pee? and the labourous folk at the other with their wages, 
«] ‘gee is just like a candle lighted at both ends ?”" | 
neither ho see, Laird, you have been among the Political Economists—who have 
i. hour for the rich, nor charity for the poor.” 
raising bj Space of a minute or so he looked at me eager 
12 ulmself into an erect posture, said emphatically, 
aii ate Stands in need of a reason to convince him of the 
is admit that ?” ; 
or the sake of argument,” said I, ‘‘ the proposition may be allowed.’ 
time a, said he, falling back in his chair, and spreading out his arms at the same 
» in the attitude of an astonishment in marble,—‘ If ye deny a first principle, it is 


ed by you? I should as soon 
the philosopher’s stone, as 


at the one ena with 
the incomes of our 


ly and suspiciously, and then 


animosity of a rhino- 


nO use to pursue the argument.” 


With nous enough in the regard to light and shadow, Mr. Galt has, 
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in contradistinetion to his antiquated, forlorn, and imbec; 

up Mr. Rupees, an Indian ailile wallowing Homey : hi oar 
quiring, and full of the bustle, activity, and enterprise of — 
The laird looks on him wi i , ide dae 

im with a bitter eye, as one of the unst 

come to push him from his stool; but, such has been the . gentry 
affairs, that he has been necessitated to allow him a _ d ea " 
lands. His only plan of ing ri is terri i 
y plan of getting rid of this terrible thorn in his sid 
is the absurd plan of writing a book, detailing the history of hi zt 
life ; and his reasons for doing so, are according to the be a ao 
method of argument in Duncan’s logie :—<‘« If Micah Balwhidde a 
a thousand gold guineas told down on Blackwood’s counter for his if 7 
and Provost Pawkie twice the double of that sum for his: what - “i 
I, the Laird of Auldbiggings, not reasonably expect for mine ?” : 

The nabob has set a person to measure off the lands; and the laird 
accompanied by his faithful man, Jock, phrenzied with the indignity, 
fall upon him, and, after knocking him down, smash his theodolite, a, 
as they term it, his ‘‘ brazen implement,” to pieces; this brings ona 
threatening of a process, by the nabob, while the anxiety of Jock to 
avert the impending calamities, and the terror of the laird, when his 
fit of heroic impetuosity has subsided, hurry us at once in medias res ; and 
here Mrs. Sorrocks, the ruling providence of the hour, makes her debut. 

The scheme of Mrs. Sorrocks to extricate the laird from his ditt- 
culties is, we must allow, all things considered, a sufficiently bold one, 
though somewhat more feasible than the logical enterprise of Malachi 
himself. Coming from a woman, what should her plan be—but to get 
him comfortably married ! 

In furtherance of this highly laudable undertaking, she casts her eyes 
around her, and fixes on the maiden sisters of Barrenbraes, Misses 
Shoosie and Girzie Minnygaff, with the purpose of leading the first and 
oldest from the pale of Diana to the temple of Hymen. The difficulties 
she encounters in this achievement, and the perilous movements she 
makes between the parties, occupy a considerable part of the volume— 
and certainly not its least entertaining portion :— but our limits preclude 
us from giving specimens. We cannot, however, resist noticing the 
laird’s picture of his own desolation, which we think equal, if not su- 
perior to anything that ever fell from the pen of the same author, for 
its deep and simple pathos ; the feelings of the laird at the conclusion, 
indeed, are somewhat in an opposite strain; but not the less, on that 
account, characteristic of Malachi. To understand the passage, ad 
only necessary to suppose the interlocutor an interested friend : 
rward, and the distress of 


I stopped some ten or fifteen yards from him ; I looked fo - 
f absurdity, was yet such 


his mind, though visibly mingled with a strong ingredient 0 
as Could not be seen without sympathy. To 
As he walked along the dark unmowed grass, he paused suddenly, and stooping 
ward, he pulled a rose. st held 

_ “It’s my ain yet,” said he with a smile, as he turned round, and smelling 1, 

it out towards me. : j—I made 

‘* It has grown in my forefathers’ land,” he added; ‘1 sett mysell— vas DY 

the hole for’t wi’ my ain very fingers—! watered it wi’ the china Jug, i F man's 

father’s punch porringer, as I hae heard my kind mother say—and what can 9° a 

ain, if that bush and bud be na mine ?”’ 

: Ser he moved some four or five paces, and tearing the flow | 
ered the petals around, and knitting his brows and clenching his hanes, 
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extended, as if he entreated and deprecated some afflicting power, re- 
vealed in form only to himself. It is the peculiar characteristic of all griefful emotions 
to move and gesticulate with the left arm, as m like manner it 1s for those of power and 
eertion to indicate their predcminance by the energy and emphasis of the right. 

When that brief ates had subsided, he returned leisurely and sedately towards 
the spot where I was standing. 

uaa no a possible alclty kind, by the which this may be eschewed ?” 

He seemed to think by the expression, that I must of course be acquainted with the 
cause and sources of his trouble, and had his perturbation been less obviously painful, 
perhaps I might have played a little with his perplexities ; but his look was so vacant 
and infantine, that it was impossible to regard him with any other sentiment than 

ity. 
ee I understand,” said J, ‘‘ that the Nabob has resolved to follow out his determi- 
mation. Iam sorty for it, but his own condition’ half pleads in extenuation of his 
rigour.” 

“It was a luckless day,” was the answer, ‘‘ when the thread of my life was ra- 
velled wi’ his knotty thruams—my lot and station, though lanerly, was lown—I had 
nae law fashin’ me, but only an uncertainty about a bit heritable bond, that in a sense 
wasn worth the speaking about.—Noo, I’m driven to desperation.—There’s that 
limb o’Satan, Caption, greetin’ in the king’s name—there’s J i Angle, the surveyor, 
demanding a compensation—and there’s that goolden image o’Nebuchadnedzor, Ru- 
pees—Oh, oh, an alas ! if I wasna preserved, I wud droon mysell.—My book I canna 
wite—to work I’m no able— the curse o’ Gilbert, when he was a beggar man, has 
ise me; for when the three pound in the desk-head is spent and gone, ]’ll no 
vale veces 0 Lens Rg a destitute creature—I'm a forlorn auld man—I’m 

— 9 m 3) 
= endeavoured to cekisole ith well as I could, but the sense of desolation was so 
un upon him, that the endeavour was ineffectual. 

he mace to anes fore“ It was soune, I wont ae a sodger, Were my mind 
composed, I could write an i Ee ee ed ee per y 

made claes : but I ite an instructin’ book. Had I been bred a tailor, I could have 
uitteiesd A ut I canna even sing ballats : for heaven in its displeasure made me wi’ 
Pi “se I can do naething but beg. I'll no can lang even gang frae door to 
roadside ve auld, and hae an income in my leg—I’ll hae to sit on a stane on. the 
ven preserve - ragged hat on my knee, and my bare grey head in the shower—Hea- 

The last hon will 1 be sittin beggin’ at my ain yett.”’ 3 

‘Sentence was uttered with a tone of horror that made me shudder, and I 


his left hand 


nore eta ido not give way to such frightful presentiments ; I beseech you to 
likes “a putin a prison, ”’cried he—‘‘ I'll be fastened doon wi’ an airn chain in the 
“ oP ys what will they mak’ by that ?—for I hae naething—the dyvor’s bill 
steal a gude to a failed and broken-hearted auld beggar man.—To be sure, I might 
0 dear pet hens, and be sent to Botany Bay; but what could I do there ?— 
now,” ish I was’ in another world, for my use and part in this world is done 
p ae walked away from me, and continued for several minutes pacing another 
ing with hi garden. Sometimes he halted and raised his hand, as if he were argu- 
i imself; anon he quickened his pace, and at last he turned briskly round, 
“] rushing towards me with exultation in his countenance. : Me as 
She he found aredemption,”’ he exclaimed, ‘I'll marry Miss Shoosie Minnigaff. 
ape ord in goupens. 1 hae heard my mither say there wasna sic a plenished 
ike ‘a Ist as the ane at Barrenbraes in a’ the west o’ Scotland ; and if I dinna 
tenance >»? € ken, she’ll hae the means of providing hersell wi’ a separate main- 
‘ *? intense had been the distress of the old man, that I really felt as it were relieved 
it ma b Proposed to adopt this sinister and sordid expedient ; and in consequence— 
y Se not in a spirit of the purest morality—I applauded his resolution, and began 
ommend the merits and qualities of the lady with many a magnifying augmen- 


lative, 
At this juncture Mrs. Sorrocks joined us; it was evident by her manner as she 
bly affected her compassion, and her 


approach 
zaird had resolved to 


echihe wow that the servants had very sensi 
aration was at least equal to mine, when I told her that the I 
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in contradistinction to his antiquated, forlorn, and imbecile hero, conjured 
up Mr. Rupees, an Indian nabob, wallowing in wealth of his own ac 
quiring, and full of the bustle, activity, and enterprise of modern life, 
The laird looks on him with a bitter eye, as one of the upstart centr 
come to push him from his stool; but, such has been the pressure of hi 
affairs, that he has been necessitated to allow him a wadset over his 
lands. His only plan of getting rid of this terrible thorn in his side 
is the absurd plan of writing a book, detailing the history of his own 
life ; and his reasons for doing so, are according to the most approved 
method of argument in Duncan’s logie :—‘“ If Micah Balwhidder vets 
a thousand gold guineas told down on Blackwood's counter for his life ; 
and Provost Pawkie twice the double of that sum for his ; what may not 
I, the Laird of Auldbiggings, not reasonably expect for mine ?” 

The nabob has set a person to measure off the lands ; and the laird, 
accompanied by his faithful man, Jock, phrenzied with the indignity, 
fall upon him, and, after knocking him down, smash his theodolite, or, 
as they term it, his “‘ brazen implement,” to pieces; this brings ona 
threatening of a process, by the nabob, while the anxiety of Jock to 
avert the impending calamities, and the terror of the laird, when his 
fit of heroic impetuosity has subsided, hurry us at once in medias res ; and 
here Mrs. Sorrocks, the ruling providence of the hour, makes her debut. 

The scheme of Mrs. Sorrocks to extricate the laird from his dith- 
culties is, we must allow, all things considered, a sutliciently bold one, 
though somewhat more feasible than the logical enterprise of Malachi 
himself. Coming from a woman, what should her plan be—but to get 
him comfortably married ! 

In furtherance of this highly laudable undertaking, she casts her eyes 
around her, and fixes on the maiden sisters of Barrenbraes, Misses 
Shoosie and Girzie Minnygaff, with the purpose of leading the first and 
oldest from the pale of Diana to the temple of Hymen. The difficulties 
she encounters in this achievement, and the perilous movements she 
makes between the parties, occupy a considerable part of the asso 
and certainly not its least entertaining portion :— but our limits prec 4 
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f he entreated and deprecated some afflicting power, re- 
vealed in form only to himself. It is the 2 aaa "s ~ ine ~_ 
e and gesticulate with the left arm, as m like manner it 1s for those of p 
antes to icicate their predominance by the energy and emphasis of the right. 
When that brief paroxysm had subsided, he returned leisurely and sedately towards 
the spot where I was standing. % 
“then no a possible ily kind, by the which this may be eschewed ?” — 
He seemed to think by the gor Ht that I _ of — neqnntt with ~ 
cause and sources of his trouble, and had his perturbation been less obviously paintul, 
thaps I might have played 2a little with his saenlaaition ; but his look was so vacant 
paps I might have played @ litt perplexities 3 
and infantine, that it was impossible to regard him with any other sentiment than 
ity. 
z! I understand,” said J, ‘‘ that the Nabob has resolved to follow out his determi- 
mation, Iam sorry for it, but his own condition half pleads in extenuation of his 
rigour.” 
“Tt was a luckless day,” was the answer, ‘‘ when the thread of my life was ra- 
velled wi’ his knotty thrums—my lot and station, though lanerly, was lown—I had 
me law fashin’ me, but only an uncertainty about a bit heritable bond, that in a sense 
wasn worth the speaking about.—Noo, I’m driven to a a ap that 
limb o’Satan, Caption, greetin’ in the king’s name—there’s John Angle, the surveyor, 
demanding a compensation—and there’s that goolden image o’Nebuchadnedzor, Ru- 
pees—Oh, oh, an alas ! if I wasna preserved, I wud droon mysell.—My book I canna 
wnte—to work I’m no able— the curse o’ Gilbert, when he was a beggar man, has 
lis me ; for when the three pound in the desk-head is spent and gone, ]’ll no 
a ‘: pte ag stig a destitute creature—I 'm a forlorn auld man—I’m 
—QVh, I'm an object !” 
I endeavoured to console him as well as I could, but the sense of desolation was so 
“an sorehoey —_ the endeavour was ineffectual. ph Ba 
-*@ ternivle thing,’’cried he, “for a man to be miserable.-—O, Adam and Eve, 
ee to answer for.—If I was young, I would Se a sodger. Were my mind 
made thee Stor write an instructin’ book. Had I been bred a tailor, I could have 
‘ ladecht 3 but I canna even sing ballats : for heaven in its displeasure made me wi’ 
desk it — Tcan do naething but beg. I'll nocan lang even gang frae door to 
rn m auld, and hae an income in my leg—I’ll hae to sit on a stane on the 
ven presery wr a ragged hat on my knee, and my bare grey head in the shower—Hea- 
i lads € me, will 1 be sittin’ beggin’ at my ain yett.” : 
Sentence was uttered with a tone of horror that made me shudder, and I 


his left hand extended, as i 


hae hot give way to such frightful presentiments ; I beseech you to 
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" noe wark—” said he, however, with a sigh. 

** And of mercy to yoursell, Laird, that ye’Jl alloo. But al! 
claver about it, I expect my friend Bailie Watt frae Paisley nibs! i elnendpeners 
come ower, and tak your tea and a crack wi’ him, and [’ll send for the leddies = 
we'll soon get a’ settled.” ~_ee 

“« It’s a soor drogac, mem,” replied the Laird ; “but the ill and the ail need th 
dose—I canna but say, that it’s a most extraordinar thing that a man hasna a choi 4 
o’ his ain in choosin’ the wife of his bosom. That weddings are made in heaven ‘ts 
ill to believe, if I’m ordained to be brocht to sic a puir pass as this comes to ih 
think that ever 1 should hae been brocht to marry such a gray gull as Shoosie 
Minnigaff—it’s an iniquity—it’s a crying sin—its a sellin’ o’ me to the Tsmaelites— 
D——I tak baith law and gospel, I’ll no marry her yet.” 


In a work of this description, there is not much need of plot, for its 
simple plan is the bringing out of a single character, by placing it in 
particular circumstances; yet Mr. Galt has tried to enhance its interest, 
by weaving in several beautiful episodes—such as the destruction of 
a vessel at sea by fire, which is very picturesquely told ; and the whole 
character of Mr. Tansie, who seems a kind of delightful phildsophical 
dreamer, amid a crowd of worldly, selfish, and sordid persons, and who 
utters his astrological deductions, and his visionary conclusions from 
the signs of the times, with an oracular placidity, worthy of an ancient 
Plato, or a modern Coleridge. 

As we have no doubt of this volume obtaining the extensive popu- 
larity of its precursors,.and which its own merits so amply deserve, 
we ‘abstain from entering into the minutize of the story, farther than 
merely hinting that the laird, from prudential motives, espouses Miss 
Shoosie, and rejoices in the comforts of his improved condition, having 
purchased an annuity by a sale of the superiority of the lands of Auld- 
biggings, when the estate itself fell into the ravenous clutches of the 
oriental Mr. Rupees. 

Though at present far abroad among the woods and wilds of Upper 
Canada, we trust that Mr. Galt may now and then find an hours leisure 
amid the cares and toils of his official situation ; and, reverting in me- 
mory to the hills, and vallies, and pastoral streams of his native land, 
continue his pictures of Scottish life and manners, which few have exe- 
cuted so well, and certainly no one has excelled. It is on these sulyeci 
that Mr. Galt writes con amore, from the intensity of his feelings v7 
recollections. The popularity which he has deservedly acquired in tha 
field, should be a sufficient incentive to perseverance; and, could our 
humble tribute of approhation avail aught, it should not be a-wanting. 
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| Robert Wallis, from a drawing by J. M. W. Turner. 
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THE LITERARY SOUVENIR FOR 1827*. 


EDITED BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


Tar Literary Souvenir for 1827 contains upwards of one hundred 
articles in prose and verse, contributed expressly for its pages by from 
sixty to seventy of the most popular writers of the day: including 
Washington Irving; Thomas Campbell; Robert Southey; S. T. Cole- 
ridge; Professor Wilson ; James Montgomery; Barry Cornwall; John 
Galt; Miss Mitford; Mrs. Hemans; the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles; James 
Hogg; the Ettrick Shepherd; L. E. L.; Allan Cunningham; Horace 
Smith; Lord Leveson Gower; Delta, the author of the “‘ Legend of 
Genevieve ;” T. Crofton Croker, author of ‘“ Legends of the South of 
Ireland ;” the Rev. Thomas Dale; Miss Jane Porter; Dr. Drake ; W. 
Roscoe, of Liverpool; John Bowring; John Clare; Martin Archer Shee; 
lord Porchester; Miss A. M. Porter; William Sotheby ; Miss Holford; 
the Author of “ 'To-dayin Ireland;” Thomas Hood, author of ‘‘ Odes 
and Addresses to Great People ;” the Author of ‘‘ London in the Olden 
Time;” J. S. Buckingham ; Mrs. Charles Gore, author of ‘‘ The 
Bond;” Edwin Atherstone; William and Mary Howitt; Josiah Conder, 
author of the “Star in the East ;” Miss Benger; the Author of ‘ Soli- 
tary Hours ;” the Hon. and Rev. H. Howard; John Malcolm; Thomas 
Doubleday, author of « Babington ;” the Rev. E. W. Barnard; G. F. 
Richardson ; James Emerson, author of “Greece,” &c.; W.M. Praed ; 
M J. J., author of “ Phantasmagoria;” N. T. Carrington, author of 
Dartmoor ;” the Rev. Francis Hodgson ; Alaric A. Watts, &c. &c. &c. 
The above enumeration, including as it does the names of so many of the 
most distinguished writers of the day, will afford some idea of the high 
character of the literary department of the work. 

The embellishments of the Literary Souvenir for 1827 consist of ten 
splendid line engravings, all from original pictures by the most distin- 
guished artists of the day; independently of other internal and ex- 
ternal decorations. I. The Frontispiece ; A Girl ina Florentine Costume 
1500, engraved by Charles Heath ; after the celebrated picture by H. 
I oward, R. A., in the collection of N. W. Colborne, Esq., M.P. II. The 
ast P ortrait of Lord Byron, engraved by G. F. Engleheart ; from the 
ig painted by Mr. W. E. West, which has excited so much at- 

ation since its arrival in this country. III. Alexander and Diogenes, 
oR ward Finden ; after a splendid drawing, by J. Martin, the painter 
g elshazzar’s Feast, in the collection of J. B. Belisario, Esq. IV. A 
ee Lady playing the Guitar, by J. H. Robinson; after a painting 
y\. 8S. Newton. V. Buckfastleigh Abbey, in the Vale of Dart, by 

VI. The Con- 
4, an Italian Peasant, with her Two Children, by James Mitchell; 
th m an original painting by C. E. Eastlake. - VII. Rosalie, a Lady in 

© Costume of Berne, by Edward Finden; after a painting by J. 


* The Literary Souvenir for 1827. Longman & Co., Paternoster Row, and 


“ Andrews, Bond Street. pp. 402. 
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Green. VIII. Scene from the Ballad of Auld Robin Gray 


ie: » by J, 
Romney; from a painting by R. Farrier. IX. Cupid and Ps a 


yche, by 


William Humphries; from an original painting by W. E. West, xX. 
from an original 


Goodrich Castle on the Wye, by Edward Finden ; 
drawing by Copley Fielding. 

Among the prose pieces are—A Contented Man, by the author of the 
“Sketch Book.” The Two~Fathers; a sketch, by Professor Wilson, 
The Queen of the Meadow; a village story, by Miss Mitford. The 
Peasant of Portugal; an episode of the Peninsular War. A Killar. 
ney Legend, by Mr. Crofton Croker. The original story of Auld 
Robin Gray, by Delta. The Caravan in the Desert, by Mr, Bucking- 
ham, author of “ Travels in Palestine.” An Acted Charade, by Miss 
Mitford. Elizabeth Woodville, by Miss Benger. The Infiorata of 
Genzano. A Scottish Tradition, by Miss Jane Porter. Parthian Darts, 
‘by the author of the “ Lovers’ Quarrel.” The Bridal of St. Omer, 
by Miss Roberts. The Witch, by Mr. Galt, &c. 

The following paper is from the pen of Mr. Washington Irving : 


A CONTENTED MAN. 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


In the garden of the Tuilleries there is a sunny corner, under the wall of a terrace 
which fronts the south. Along the wall is a range of benches commanding a view of 
the walks and avenues of the garden. This genial nook is a place of great resort in 
the Jatter part of autumn, and in fine days in winter, as it seems to retain the flavour 
of depaxtod summer. Onacalm, bright morning, it is quite alive with nursery-maids 
and their playful little charges. Hither also resort a number of ancient ladies and 
gentlemen, who, with laudable thrift in small pleasures and small expenses, for which 
the French are to be noted, come here to enjoy sunshine and save firewood. Here 
may often be seen some cavalier of the old school, when the sunbeams have warmed 
his blood into something like a glow, flutterring about like a frost-bitten moth thawed 
before the fire, putting forth a feeble show of gallantry among the antiquated dames, 
and now and then eyeing the buxom nursery-maids with what might almost be mis- 
taken for an air of libertinism. 

Among the habitualifrequenters of this place, I had often remarked an old gentleman, 
whose dress was decidedly anti-revolutional. ‘He wore the three-cornered apes 
of the ancien regime ; his hair was frizzed over each ear into ailes de pigeon, a sty ‘ 
Strongly savouring of Bourbonism ; and a queue stuck out behind, the loyalty of ee 
was not to be disputed. His dress, though ancient, had an air of decayed oy bs y, 
and I observed that he took his snuff out of an elegant though old-fashioned gold box. 
He appeared to be the most popular man on the walk. He had a compliment get 
old lady, he kissed every child, and he patted every little dog on the head ; for en 
and little dogs are very important members of society in France. I must obser , 
however, that he seldom kissed a child without, at the same time, pinching the nursery 
maid’s cheek ; a Frenchman of the old school never forgets his devoirs to the son of 

I had taken a liking to this old gentleman. There was an habitual son, aaa fs 
benevolence in his face, which I have very frequently remarked in these relics cule 
politer days of France. The constant interchange of those thousand little rp? a 
which imperceptibly sweeten life, have a happy effect upon the features, an¢ SP 
a mellow evening charm over the wrinkles of old age. +t intimacy, 

Where there is a favourable predisposition, one soon forms a kind of tacit m ahs 
by often meeting on the same walks. Once or twice I accommodated him pag 
bench, after which we touched hats on passing each other ; at length we eng salt 
as to take a pinch of snuff together out of his box, which is equivalent to eats ° 
together in the east ; from that time our acquaintance was established. 4 derived 

I now became his frequent companion in his morning promenades, » oan 
much amusement from his good humoured remarks on men and manners. n 


“ ° breeze 
ing, as we were strolling through an alley of the Tuilleries, with the autumnal bre 
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whitling the yellow leaves about our path, my companion fell into a peculiarly com- 

municative vein, and gave me several particulars of his history. He had once been 

wealthy, and possessed of a fine estate in. the country, and a noble hotel in Paris: 
but the Revolution, which effected so many disastrous changes, stripped him of every 

. He was secretly denounced by his own steward during a sanguinary period 
of the Revolution, and a number of the bloodhounds of the Convention were sent to 
arest him. He received private intelligence of their approach in time to effect his 
escane, He landed in England without money or friends, but considered himself 
singularly fortunate in having his head. upon his shoulders: several of his neighbours 
having been guillotined as a punishment for being rich. 

_ When he reached London he had but a louis in his pocket, and no prospect of 

getting another. He ate a solitary dinner on beefsteak, and was almost poisoned by 

wine, which from its colour he had mistaken for claret. The dingy look of. the 
chop-house, and of the little mahogany-coloured box in which he ate his dinner, 
contrasted sadly with the gay saloons of Paris. Every thing looked gloomy and dis- 
heartening. Poverty stared him in the face; he turned over the few shillings he had 
of change; did not know what was to become of him; and—went to the theatre ! 

He took his seat in the pit, listened attentively to a tragedy of which he did not 
understand a word, and which seemed made up of fighting, and stabbing, and scene- 
shifting, and began to feel his spirits sinking within him; when, casting his eyes 
into the orchestra, what was his surprise to recognise an old friend and neighbour 
in the very act of extorting music from a huge violoncello. 

As soon as the evening’s performance was over he tapped his friend on the shoulder ; 
they kissed each other on each cheek, and the musician took him home, and shared 
his lodgings with him. He had learned music as an accomplishment ; by his friend’s 
advice he now turned to it as a mean of support. He procured a violin, offered 
himself for the orchestra, was received, and again considered himself one of the most 
fortunate men upon earth. 

Here, therefore, he lived for many years during the ascendancy of the terrible Na- 
poleon, He found several emigrants living like himself, by the exercise of their 
talents. They associated together, talked of France and of old times, and endea- 
voured to keep up a semblance of Parisian life in the centre of London. 

They dined at a miserable cheap French restaurateur, in the neighbourhood of Lei- 
cester square, where they were served with a caricature of French cookery. They took 
their promenade in St. James’s Park, and endeavoured to fancy it the Tuilleries; in 
short, they made shift to accommodate themselves to every thing but an English Sunday. 
Indeed the old gentleman seemed to have nothing to say against the English, whom he 

ed to be braves gens ; and he mingled so much among them, that at the end of 
twenty years he could speak their language almost well enough to be understood. 

The downfal of N apoleon was another epoch in his life. He had considered himself 
a fortunate man to make his escape pennyless out of France, and he considered him- 
self fortunate to be able to return pennyless into it. It is true that he found his Pari- 
sian hotel had neon through several hands during the vicissitudes of the times, so as 
to be beyond the reach of recovery ; but then he had been noticed benignantly by 
government, and had a pension of several hundred francs, upon which, with careful 
management, he. lived independently, and, as far as I could judge, happily. 

his once splendid hotel was now occupied as a hétel garni, he hired a small 
amber in the attic ; it was but, as he said, changing his bedroom up two pair of 
stalrs—he was still in his own house. His room was decorated with pictures of seve- 
duties of former times, with whom he professed to have been on favourable 
terms : among them was a favourite opera-dancer, who had been the admiration of 
» at the breaking out of the Revolution. She had been a protegée of my friend, 
and one of the few of his youthful favourites who had survived the lapse of time and 
its various Vicissitudes, They had renewed their acquaintance, and she now and then 
him ; but the beautiful Psyche, once the fashion of the day and the idol of the 
Parterre, was now a shrivelled little old woman, warped in the back, and with a 
hooked nose, 
lo he old gentleman was a devout attendant upon levees: he was most zealous in his 
mh and could not speak of the royal family without a burst of enthusiasm, for he 
Py felt towards them as his companions in exile. As to his poverty, he made light 
hah and indeed had a good-humoured way of consoling himself for every cross and 
vation. If he had lost his chateau in the country, he had half a dozen royal palaces, 
a8 It Were, at his command. He had Versailles and St. Cloud for his country resorts, 
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and the shady alleys of the Tuilleries and the Luxembourg for his tox : 
Thus all his promenades and relaxations were magnificent, rian rire ep 
walk through these fine gardens, said he, I have only to fancy myself the 0 male 
them, and they are mine. All these gay crowds are my visitors, and I def thee ; 
seignior himself to display a greater variety of beauty. Nay, what is better, I acca 
the trouble of entertaining them. My estate is a pefect sans souci, where eve i 
does as he pleases, and no one troubles the owner. All Paris is my theatre sad: “ 
sents me with a continual spectacle. I have a table spread for me in every street a 
thousands of waiters ready to fly at my bidding. When my servants have waited upon 
me, [ pay them, discharge them, and there’s an end: I have no fears of their on " 
ing or pilfermg me when my back is turned. Upon the whole, said the old sentle- 
man, with a smile of infinite good humour, when I think upon the various risks I have 
run, and the manner in which I have escaped them; when I recollect all that J have 
suffered, and consider all that I at present enjoy, I cannot but look upon myself as a 
man of singular good fortune. 

Such was the brief history of this practical philosopher, and it is a picture of many 
a Frenchman ruined by the Revolution. The French appear to have a greater facility 
than most men in accommodating themselves to the reverses of life, and of extracting 
honey out of the bitter things of this world. The first shock of calamity is apt to over- 
whelm them, but when it is once past, their natural buoyancy of feeling soon brings 
them again to the surface. This may be called the result of levity of character, but 
it answers the end of reconciling us to misfortune ; and if it be not true philosophy, it 
is something almost as efficacious. Ever since I have heard the story of my little 
Frenchman, I have treasured it up in my heart ; and I thank my stars I have at length 
found, what I had long considered as not to be found on earth—a contented man. 





P. S.—There is no calculating on human happiness. Since writing the foregoing, 
the law of indemnity has been passed, and my friend restored to a great part of his 
fortune. I was absent from Paris at the time, but on my return hastened to congratu- 
late him. I found him magnificently lodged on the first floor of his hotel. I was 
ushered, by a servant in livery, through splendid saloons, te a cabinet richly furnished, 
where I found my little Frenchman, reclining on a couch. He received me with his 
usual cordiality ; but I saw the gaiety and benevolence of his countenance had fled; 
he had an eye full of care and anxiety. dete 

I congratulated him on his good fortune. ‘‘ Good fortune?” echoed he ; bah! 
I have been plundered of a princely fortune, and they give me a pittance as an 1- 
demnity.”’ 

Alas! I found my late poor and contented friend one of the richest and most =. 
rable men in Paris. Instead of rejoicing in the ample competency restored to a els 
daily repining at the superfluity withheld. He no longer wanders in happy id — 
about Paris, but is a repining attendant in the anti-chambers of ee : 
loyalty has evaporated with his gaiety ; he screws his mouth when the a bons = 
mentioned, and even shrugs his shoulders when he hears the praises of the pe hn 
a word, he is one of the many philosophers undone by the law of manners: JA - ad 
case is desperate, for { doubt whether even another reverse of fortune, which sho 
restore him to poverty, could make him again a happy man. 


The poetical articles are much too varied to be enumerated ? ig 
cession. The following exquisite verses, from the admired pen 0 . 
Hemans, are selected from five poems which bear her name :— 


THE BREEZE FROM SHORE. 
I. II. 


Joy is upon the lonely seas Oh! welcome are the winds th 
When Indian forests pour A wanderer of the deep, aul 

Forth to the billow and the breeze __ Where far away the jasmines (0 
Their odours from the shore ; And where the myrrh-trees ¥ oP 

Joy, when the soft air’s fanning sigh Blessed, on the sounding surge 4 

Bears on the breath of Araby. Are tidings of the citron’s home: 


at tell 
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the sailor at the helm they meet, 
And hope his bosom stirs, 

Upspringing, "midst the waves, to greet 
The fair earth’s messengers, 
That woo him, from the moaning main, 

Back to her glorious bowers again. 


And, oh! ye masters of the lay, 
Come not even thus your songs, 
That meet us on life’s weary way, 
Amidst her toiling throngs ? 
Yes! o’er the spirit thus they bear 
A current of celestial air. 


IV. VI. 
They woo him, whispering lovely tales Their power is from the brighter clime 
' That in our birth hath part ; 


Of many a flowering glade, 
And fount’s bright gleam in island-yales 


Of golden-fruited shade ; 
Across his lone ship’s wake they bring 
A vision and a glow of spring. 


Their tones are of the world, which Time 
Sears not within the heart; 

They tell us of the living light 

In its green places ever bright. 


VII. 


They call us, with a voice divine, 
Back to our early love,— 
Our vows of youth at many a shrine, 
Whence far and fast we rove: 
Welcome high thought, and holy strain, 
That make us truth’s and heaven’s again ! 





THE DISTANT SHIP. 
i III. 


A chastening thought of human cares, 


Tue sea-bird’s wing, o’er ocean’s breast, 
A feeling, linked to earth! 


Shoots like a glancing star, 
While the red radiance of the west Is not yon speck a bark, which bears 
Spreads kindling fast and far ; The Coe of many a hearth ? 


Oh! donot hope, and grief, and fear 
Crowd her frail world even now, 

And manhood’s prayer, and woman’s tear 
Follow her venturous prow ? 


IV. 


And yet that splendour wins thee not— 
Thy still and thoughtful eye 

Dwells but on one dark, distant spot 
Of all the main and sky. 


II. 
look round thee '—o’er the slumbering Bright are the floating clouds above, 
A ep The glittering seas below ; 
solemn glory broods ; But we are bound by cords of love 
To kindred weal and woe! 


fire hath touched the beacon-stee 
Pe dall the golden woods : : 
ed gorgeous clouds on high 
um with the amber light ;— 
hat spell, from that rich pageantry, 
hains down thy gazing sight? 


Tes hext specimen, which is of a different kind, is from the pen of 
aay able author of ““ Odes and Addresses to Great People ;" it is 


Therefore, amidst this wide array 


Of glorious things and fair, 
My soul is on that bark’s lone way, 


For human hearts are there. 


? 


A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


a tiny bo A hoop was an eternal roun 
My days and nights ‘ied full of joy, Of pleasure. In those days I found 


y mates were blithe and kind ! A top a joyous thing ;— 
_ wonder that I sometimes sigh, But now those past delights I drop, 


the tear-drop f; My head, alas! is all my top, — 
To cast a look behire! “rag vs: fa eer careful thoughts the string ! 
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My marbles—once my bag was stored— 
Now I must play with Elgin’s lord, 
With Theseus for a taw! 
My playful horse has slipt his string, 
Forgotten all his capering, 
And harnessed to the law ! 


My kite—how fast and far it flew! 
Whilst I, a sort of Franklin, drew 

My pleasure from the sky ! 
*T was papered o’er with studious themes, 
The tasks I wrote—my present dreams 
Will never soar so high. 


My joys are wingless all and dead ; 
My dumps are made of more than lead ; 
My flights soon find a fall : 
My fears prevail, my fancies droop, 
Joy never cometh with a hoop, 
And seldom with a call! 


My football’s laid upon the shelf ;— 
I am a shuttlecock myself, 
The world knocks too and fro— 
My archery is all unlearned, 
And grief against myself has turned 
My arrows and my bow! 


No more in noontide sun I bask ; 
My authorship’s an endless task, 
My head’s ne’er out of school.— 
My heart is pained with scorn and slight, 
I have too many foes to fight, 
And friends grown strangely cool ! 


The very chum that shared my cake 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake 
It makes me shrink and sigh— 
On this I will not dwell and hang, 
The changeling would not feel a pang 
Though these should meet his eye! 


No skies so blue, or so serene 

Astkh  ;—no leaves look half so green 
As iothed the play-ground tree! 

All things I loved are altered so, 

Nor does it ease my heart to know 
That change resides in me! 
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Oh, for the garb that marked the boy— 
The trowsers made of corduroy, 

Well inked with black and red — 
The crownless hat— ne'er deemed an ill— 
It only let the sunshine still 

Repose upon my head! 


Oh for the ribbon round the neck ! 
The careless dog’s-ears apt to deck 
My book and collar both! 
How can this formal man be styled 
Merely an Alexandrine child, 
A boy of larger growth 1 


Oh, for that small, small beer anew! 
And ee own type) that mild sky 
lue 
That washed my sweet. meals down ; 
The master even !—and that small Turk 
That fagged me !—worse is now my work : 
A fag for all the town! 


Oh for the lessons learned by heart! 

Ay, though the very birch’s smart 
Should mark those hours again; 

I’d ‘‘ kiss the rod,” and be resigned 

Beneath the stroke—and even find 
Some sugar in the cane! 


Th’ Arabian Nights rehearsed in bed! 

The Fairy Tales in school-time read, 
By stealth, ’twixt verb and noun !— 

The angel form that always walked 

In all my dreams, and looked and talked 
Exactly like Miss Brown! 


The “ omne bene”—Christmas come! 
The prize of merit won for home— 
, Merit had prizes then! 
But now I write for days and days— 
For fame—a deal of empty praise, 
Without the silver pen! 


Then home, sweet home! the crowded 


coach !— 

The joyous shout—the loud approach— 
The winding horns like rams Me 
The meeting sweet that made me thnill— 
The sweetmeats almost sweeter still, 
No “ satis” to the “ jams” '— 


When that I was a tiny boy, 

My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blythe and kind— 

No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 

And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 
To cast a look behind ! 


R ; ° t 
Miss Landon has contributed several beautiful poems to the prese? 
volume, one of which we present to our readers : 


THE MINSTREL’S MONITOR. 


I. 


Sitent and dark as the source of yon river, 

Whose birth-place we know not, and seek not to know, 
Thougp wild as the flight of the shaft from yon quiver, 
Is the course of its waves as in music they flow. 
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II. 


The lily flings o’er its silver-white blossom, 

Like ivory barks which a fairy hath made ; 
The rose o’er it bends with its beautiful bosom, 
As though ’twere enamoured itself of its shade. 











IIl. 


The sunshine, like Hope, in its noontide hour slumbers 

On the stream as it lov’d the bright place of its rest, 
And its waves pass in song, as the sea-shells’ soft numbers 
Had given to those waters their sweetest and best. 






IV. 


The banks that surround it are flower-dropt and sunny ; 
There the first birth of violets’ odour-showers weep— 
There the bee heaps his earliest treasure of honey, 
Or sinks in the depths of the harebell to sleep. 


cal 


Wa 


Like prisoners escaped during night from their prison, 
The waters fling gaily their spray to the sun ; 

Who can tell me from whence that glad river has risen ? 
Who can say whence it springs in its beauty ?—not one. 


VI. 


Oh my heart, and my song which is as my heart’s flowing, 
,, Read thy fate in yon river, for such is thine own ; 
Mid those the chief praise on thy music bestowing, 

Who cares for the lips from whence issue the tone. 


VII. 


Dark as its birth-place so dark is my spirit, 

Whence yet the sweet waters of melody came ; 

Tis the long after-course, not the source, will inherit 
The beauty and glory of sunshine and fame. 


R We Tegret we cannot quote the fine lines written beneath /,ord 
Res Portrait, from the same pen. The Sonnets on Milton’s wnnd- 
8s, by the Rev. Mr. Bowles, are very striking : 


SONNETS, 


On the Busts of Milton, in Youth and Age, at Stourhead. 


IN YOUTH. 


Miron, our noblest poet, in the grace 
Of youth, in those fair eyes and clustering hair, 
That brow, untouch’d by one faint line of care, 
To mar its openness, we seem to trace 

The front of the first lord of human race, 

*Mid thy own Paradise pourtray’d so fair, 

Ere Sin or Sorrow scath’d it :—such the air 

Which characters thy youth. Shall Time efface 
These lineaments, as crowding cares assail ? 

It is the lot of fall’n humanity. 

What boots it? Armed in adamantine mail 

The’ unconquerable mind, and genius high, 

Right onward hold their way through weal or woe, 
Or whether life’s brief lot be high or low. 
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IN AGE. 


Anp “ art thou He,’’ now “ fall’n on evil days,” 
And changed indeed? Yet what does this sunk cheek 
These thinner locks, and that calm forehead, speak? 
A spirit reckless of man’s blame or praise,— 

A spirit—when thine eyes to the noon’s blaze 

Their dark orbs roll in vain—in sufferance meek, 

As in the sight of God, intent to seek, 

Mid solitude, or age, or through the ways 

Of hard adversity, the’ approving look 

Of its Great Master; while the conscious pride 

Of wisdom, patient, and content to brook 

All ills, to that sole Master’s task applied,— 

Still show, before high Heav’n, the’ unalter’d mind, 
Milton, though thou art poor, and old, and blind. 


Of two poems, bearing the name of Allan Cunningham, we select 
the following : 
THE BRITISH SWORD. 
a IT. 


O! Bririsu sword! thy steel was form’d 0, British sword !—O, British sword! 
When thunder-bolts flew fast ; The nations hailed thy gleam, 
Thy blade was forged ’mid fire of heaven, | From savage Nieper’s frozen banks 
And tempered in its blast ; To Seine’s romantic stream ; 

Nought living could endure thy stroke Ye struck the tyrant in his strength, 
Below the sun or moon,— And with his chosen band, 

All sank beneath thy sheer descent, Heap’d Catalonia’s cavern’d shore, 
Napoleon or Mahoun. And Ebro’s silver sand. 

I see thee gleaming in the air Upon the shore ye shone a sun, 
Like God’s avenging fire,— And on the sea a star,— 

The fiercest hearts are struck with awe, Bear witness, woods of Waterloo, 
And tremble and retire. And waves of Trafalgar. 


III. 


O, British sword !—O, British sword !--- 
Thy name I name with awe; 

Thy blade, nought that is base can bide, 
Nought that’s unholy draw— 

No tyrant e’er shall strike with thee, 
Thy aid no gold can hire,— 

For who may bribe the. thunderbolt, 
Or wield eternal fire.— 

Joy of the weak, dread of the strong, 
Our king, the ocean lord, 

Has with thee freed the world from chains ; 
Farewell, thou British sword ! 


Independently of two admirable prose sketches by Miss Mitford, - 
meet with one or two charming little poems from her pen, and among 
others, the following : 


SONNET. 
THE FISHING SEAT—WHITE KNIGHTS. 


THERE is a sweet accordant harmony 

In this fair scene ; this quaintly-fluted bower, 

These sloping banks, with tree, and shrub, and flower 
Bedeck’d, and these pure waters, where the sky, 
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In its deep blueness shines so peacefully ;— 

Shines all unbroken, save with sudden light, 

When some proud swan, majestically bright, 

Flashes her snowy beauty on the eye ;— 

Shines all unbroken, save with sudden shade, 

When from the delicate birch a dewy tear 

The west wind brushes. Even the bee’s blithe trade, 
The lark’s clear carols sound too loudly here : 

A spot it is for far-off music made, 

Stillness and rest—a smaller Wincermere ! 





Mr. Dale has two poems in the present collection; one, a Monody on 
the Death of his Daughter; and the other, a beautiful little Song, 
which we subjoin : 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


ct I. II. 
0, BREATHE no more that simple air,--- | How have those well-known sounds re- 
Though soft and sweet thy wild notes newed 
swell, ' The dreams of earlier, happier hours, 


To me the only tale they tell 
Is cold despair ! 
I heard it once from lips as fair, 
Theard it in as sweet a tone,--- 
‘Now I am left on earth alone, 
And she is---where ? 





When life---a desert now---was strewed 
With fairy flowers !--- 

Then all was bright, and fond and fair,--- 

Now flowers are faded, joys are fled, 

And heart and hope are with the dead, 
For she is---where ? 


II 


Can I then love the air she loved ? 

Can I then hear the melting strain 

Which brings her to my soul again, 
Calm and unmoved ?--- 

And thou to blame my tears forbear ; 

For while I list, sweet maid! to thee, 

Remembrance whispers, ‘such was she,” 


: And she is---where ? 


Mr. John Malcolm has contributed several poems, among others, 


LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S ALBUM, 


I, 


“ hate the bark before the breeze, 
. ps waters coldly close around, 
of her pathway through the seas 
€ track no more is found : 
Us, passing down Oblivion’s tide, 
Vice uteous visions of the mind 
as that ocean pageant glide, 
leave no trace behind. 


‘ II. 

But ee pare page may still impart 

The Sle Team of feeling else untold— 
ent record of a heart, 

Its When that heart is cold : 

orehnemorials here may bloom, 

like @ ance to gentle bosoms dear— 
Owers that linger o’er the tomb, 
ewed with Beauty’s tear. 

2 ¥ 


III. 


I ask not for the meed of fame, _ 
The wreath above my rest to twine— 
Enough for me to leave my name 
Within this hallowed shrine ;— 
To think that o’er these lines thie eye 
May wander in some future year, 
And Memory breathe a passing sigh 
For him who traced them here. 


IV. 


Calm sleeps the sea when storms are o’er, 
With bosom silent and serene, 
And but the plank upon the shore 
Reveals that wrecks have been. 
So some frail leaf, like this, may be 
Left floating o’er Time’s silent tide ; 
The sole remaining trace of me ; 
To tell I lived and died. 
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pen of Mr. Doubleday, the author 


The following Sonnet is from the 


of the “ Italian Wife.” 


THE SEA CAVE. 


Harpty we breathe, although the air be free. 
How massively doth awful Nature pile 

The living rock, like some cathedral aisle, 
Sacred to silence and the solemn sea. 

How that clear pool lies sleeping tranquilly, 
And under its glassed surface seems to smile, 
With many hues, a mimic grove the while, 
Of foliage submarine—shrub, flower, and tree. 
Beautiful scene! and fitted to allure 

The printless footsteps of some sea-born maid ; 
Who here, with her green tresses disarrayed, 
*Mid the clear bath, unfearing and secure, 
May sport, at noontide, in the caverned shade, 
Cold as the shadow, as the waters pure. 





The following poems are the only additional. specimens which our 
limits will admit of our introducing to the notice of our readers. 


THE FIRST WANDERER. 


I. 


Creation’s Heir !---the first, the last, 
That knew the world his own, 

Yet stood he, ’mid his kingdom vast 
A fugitive---o’erthrown !--- 

Faded and frail the glorious form, 
And changed the soul within, 


While pain, and grief, and strife, and 


storm, 
Told the dark secret---si1n! 


II. 


Unaided and alone on earth, 
He bade the heavens give ear ;--- 

But every star that sang his birth 
Kept silence in its sphere ;--- 

He saw round Eden’s distant steep 
Angelic legions stray ;--~ 

Alas! they were but sent to keep 
His guilty foot away ! 


III. 


Then turn’d he reckless to his own, 
The world before him spread ;--- 
But Nature’s was an altered tone, 
And spoke rebuke and dread. 
Fierce thunder-peal, and rocking gale, 
Answered the storm-swept sea, 
While crushing forests join’d the wail, 
And all said---‘* Cursed for thee !”’ 


IV. 
This, spoke the lion’s prowling roar ; 
And this, the victim’s cry ; 
This, written in defenceless gore, 
For ever met his eye! 
And not alone each fiercer power 
Proclaim’d just heaven’s decree ; 
The faded leaf, the dying flower, 
Alike said---‘¢ Cursed for thee ” 


V. 


Though mortal, doomed to many a length 
Of life’s now narrow span, 
Sons rose around in pride and strength,--- 
They, too, proclaim’d the ban: 
?Twas heard amid their hostile spears ; 
Owned in the murderer’s doom ; 
Seen in the widow’s silent tears ; 
Felt in the infant’s tomb. 


VI. 


Ask not the Wanderer’s after fate, 
His being, birth, or name + — 

Enough that all have shared his state, 
That Man is still the same !--- 

Still briar and thorn his life 0 ergrow, 
Still strives his soul within,--- 

And pain, and care, and sorrow show 
The same dark secret---SIN - 


M. J. J. 
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Sweer paradise beneath the mountains rude, 
That centinel Glen-Coe’s terrific vale, 

Smile ever thus in peace and solitude ; 
Smooth be thy lake, and gentle be thy gale! 
Methinks good angels are abroad, and sing 
At morn or noon, at eve, or moonlight pale, 
High Hallelujah’s to the Omnific king, 

Who bade thee in thine awful beauty show, 
What primal Eden was, ere yet the sting 

Of sin and death had marred the bliss below. 
O, were the season ripe to quit the roar 

Of life, and all its turbulence of woe, 

Here would I wait my voyage to that shore 
Where sorrow, pain, and guilt shall be no more. 





TO MY CHILD SLEEPING. 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


I 


My fair-haired boy, as thus I gaze 

Upon thy calm edad hen : 
I feel the hopes of other days,— 

The cherish’d hopes, for words too deep : 
Unfold within my idert again, 
Like flowers refresh’d by summer rain. 


IT. 


The brightness of thy dark-blue eye 
a peers its half-closed lids between, 
ike glimpses of an April sky, 
Throug 
seen 


clouds of snowy whiteness 
And dimpling smiles are ling’ring now 
nd thy sweet mouth and sunny brow. 


III. 


The spirit of some ge 
gentle dream | 
Z ~ kindled sure thy glowing cheek, 
n e that half-shut eye the beam 
seems in furtive light to speak 
oneness glee—of antics aiidie- 
S and becks”—my sinless child ! 


IV. 


oe winds are chill and drear, 
“* owl our cottage-home around, 
. = emablons of the waning year . 
, aseless eddies strew the ground— 
Maa upon the leafless tree, 
nd deem it but a type of me. 


V. 


But when I turn from Nature’s waste, 
rom thoughts those saddening sights 
And | can brin 5 
ook on thee, I seem to taste 
An Retness of a second spring ; 
That hie long repress’d, arise, 
whisper hopes of brighter skies. 





VI. 


Oh, did not anxious cares alloy 

My bliss with thoughts of future ill, 
Now might I taste of perfect joy,— 

My heart with sweetest rapture thrill,— 
As thus, with yearnings fond and deep, 
I watch my guileless infant sleep! 


VII. 


But bodings full of fear will throng, 
Unbidden, on my feverish brain ; 
And thoughts of sickness, blight, and 
wrong, 
Come back upon my heart again : 
And, sitting by thy side, I grieve 
O’er dreams I cannot choose but weave. 


VIII. 


I turn me to the past, and mourn 
That what has been again may be ; 
I weep, lest ills that I have borne 
Should be in store, my child, for thee;--- 
To warp thy truth, to cloud thy brow, 
And make thee all that I am now ; 


IX. 


The slave of anguish, that has taught 
My harp the echo of my heart,— 

Of hopes, with bright enchantment fraught, 
To stir my soul, and then depart,— 

Of gentle thoughts, inspired to less, 

All turn’d to ten-fold bitterness :--- 


Be 


Of waning health, a wasted frame, 
Worn by the racking strife within ; 
Of pride, not even grief may tame, — 
That weighs upon my heart, like sin ; 
Of glowing visions of elight, _ 
Quench’d by their own excess of light :— 
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XI. XIII. 


The dupe of every sordid fool, Yet it shall have my blessing stil] 
With just enough of sense to cheat And I will worship its decree, 

A simple novice in the school Will bend unmurmuring to its will,-.- 
Where souls grow learned in deceit ; Nay, court its frowns and contumely 

The victim of man’s selfish schemes, So every wrong it heaps on me, | 

For deeming him the thing he seems. May win its smile, my babe, for thee, 


XII. 7 XIV. 


Till every finer feeling sered, But lo! those merry eyes unclose, 
Fach kindlier impulse rudely check’d ; And dart their thousand meanings 
And hopes my trusting youth endear’d, round,--- 
_ Crush’d by unkindness or neglect : Thy cheek with fresher crimson glows, 
I look around with altered eye, Thy brow with sunnier light is crown’d, 


And deem the world all treachery. - As bursting slumber’s silken chain, 
Thou bid’st past hopes revive again. 





XV. 


Thus do thou---ever thus---when Care 
Flings her dark shadows o’er my way, 
And hopes, as perishing as fair, 
Like wither’d leaves have dropp’daway,_.. 
Shed light upon my heart and brow,--- 
To rapture turn my tears, as now! 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


I. 


My sweet little cherub, how calm thou’rt reposing ! 
Thy suffering is over, thy mild eye is closing; 

This world hath proved to thee a step-dame unfriendly ; 
But rest thee, my babe, there’s a spirit within thee. 

A mystery thou art, though unblest and unshriven--- 
A thing of the earth, and a radiance of Heaven; 

A flower of the one, thou art fading and dying--- 

A spark of the other, thou’rt mounting and flying. 


II. 


Farewell my sweet baby, too early we sever ; 

I may come to thee, but to me thou shalt never. 
Some angel of mercy shall lead and restore thee, 

A pure living flame, to the mansions of glory. 

The moralist’s boast may sound prouder and prouder, 
The hypocrite’s prayer rise louder and louder ; 

But I'll trust my babe, in her trial of danger, 

To the mercy of Him that was laid in the manger. 











Ys 





*xclaiming , “ There—there it is—made up to yesterday. 
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THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK*, 


On the appointed day, Mr, Ledger, our hero, and the gentleman in 
black, were all punctual to a minute in their attendance at old Bagsby’s 
chambers. The wary lawyer having taken his seat, and opened the 
business of the day, the gentleman of the black Geneva cloak pre- 
sented his account, with a sardonic grin, to the individual who had ex- 
pressed his inclination to settle it. Ledger cast his eye, in a hurried and 

itated manner, at the amount, and, addressing himself to Maxwell, 
inquired if it could possibly be correct. 7 

The poor gentleman cast his dim and floating eyes up and down two 
or three sides of the tremendous paper, which was carried over and 
over and over, with dismal tautology ;—he could deny nothing—and 
ae of the items he but too well remembered. His heart sank within 
“Give me leave,” said Bagsby, stretching forth his lean arm. 

“ By all means,” replied the gentleman in black. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Maxwell,” continued old Bagsby, “ I have 
no doubt we shall pull you through,” and he prosed a few minutes over 


“the account, whilst his opponent sat smiling most contemptuously. 


“ You don’t specify here,” said old Bagsby, ‘“ in what manner these 
various sums were paid ; whether in specie, or bills, or notes.” 
Pshaw!” replied the gentleman in black, “that’s perfectly im- 


material—the amount is stated explicitly enough. 
_ Ubeg your pardon, Sir,” rejoined the lawyer, “it makes all the 
difference in the world.” 


“Bank notes are a le 
cloak, 
“No doubt; but we are not met here to discuss rigmarole theories 
— paper currency, which neither you nor I can make head or 
of. 
Precisely so; I confess myself bothered on that ‘point. It is most 
delightfully mystical.” : ‘ 
i Well, well, to business,” said the man of law, somewhat testily. 
0 you mean to give us a clear, specific account, or not, with the 
ad of payments, numbers of the notes paid, and every particular ? 
ms let me tell you” 
Pooh—pooh !” replied the other, “ it is not worth while for you 
and I to quarrel about a few sheets of paper.” So saying, he dipped 
be d into the huge black bag, which he had placed on the ground 
tween hig legs, and drew from thence an immense bundle of black- 


l papers, tied with black tape, which he then threw across the table, 
. I hope that 


gal tender,” quoth he of the black Geneva 





Coughing as he went along; 
tose and placed the bundle in his iron c 


* Continued from page 284. 
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then put the key in his pocket, and resumed his s 
‘‘ Well, Sir,” said the gentleman in black, who h 
watching him, “ what are we to do next?” 

‘‘ We must proceed to business,” -replied old Bagsby, and ringing a 
little silver bell, that stood beside him, in came old J erry. 

as Jerry, my boy,” said his master, ‘‘ shew in that gentleman from 
the city.” 

“‘ From the city!” exclaimed Ledger, “ who is he? Remember 
Mr. Bagsby, I should not like to be seen”—— 

“* Never fear,” said the lawyer; “‘ shew him up, Jerry.” Accord- 
ingly, a well dressed young man was ushered into the room. 

* er Mr. Crabseye,” said old Bagsby, ‘ are you as confident as 
ever ?” 

“* It is impossible we should be mistaken,” was the reply. 

_ “This gentleman,” continued the lawyer, laying his spectacles on 
the table, and looking triumphantly around him, “ this gentleman comes 
from the Bank of England, and has examined the five one-hundred 
pound notes which you, Sir,” looking at the gentleman in black, “ paid 
to my client here, this day week; which he immediately paid to me, 
and which I immediately marked. This gentleman pronounces them 
to be forgeries.” 

‘‘ There is not a shadow of a doubt thereof,” observed Mr. Crabseye. 

‘¢ Shew me the difference between one of them, and one of your own 
issuing,” said he of the black Geneva cloak, which moved not a wrinkle 
en the present occasion. 

‘¢ Pardon me, Sir,” replied Mr. Crabseye, ‘‘ it is well we have some 
private mark that such gentlemen as you are not exactly aware of :— 
for, upon my word, as it is, it would sometimes puzzle the devil himself 
to tell the difference.” al 

“« Precisely so,” observed the gentleman in black. “‘ Well, Sir, 


inquired the lawyer, “‘ you don’t mean to deny paying those five notes 
to Mr. Maxwell ?” 


“* Not I,” was the reply. 

“« Then, Mr. Crabseye, you know I have your affidavit, aye—here 
it is—‘ I, Micros Crabseye’7—aye—and the more needful papers too” — 
and again the old lawyer tingled his ancient bell ; and again eee 
the head of his ancient Jerry, who exchanged a significant nod wit 
his master, and drew himself back again. Then, anon, came ad 
in, a portly-looking man, followed by two athletic figures, who iL 
most marvellously as though they could not understand a Jo i 
“ There, gentlemen, is your prisoner,” moved Mr. Crabseye, and ri 
Bagsby seconded the motion, both pointing to the gentleman with the 
black coat, waistcoat, Geneva cloak, bag, and various other black bat 
= who sat wonderfully composed, after he had got over his firs 

get. 

The officers of justice proceeded to handcuff their prisoner, si 
smiled thereat with a most supercilious smile; and, when they er F 
completed their operations, begged that they would do the same ‘a 
office for his friend, Mr. Maxwell, who had, for a series of years, i 
he could prove by creditable witnesses, and even by Mr. on 
himself, been in the habit of passing forged notes. His poor eae 


eat at the table, _ 
ad been attentively 
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ble, ltas though his death warrant was signed, for he knew that at ‘his 
ely wm house many would be found, and that all his tradespeople must, 
ith one accord, bring forth witnesses against him, if they produced 
o 4 uy of the notes he had paid. Even old Bagsby twisted about his 
lower lip and jaw, most portentously, for many seconds ; but recovering 
om his composure, exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, my dear Mr. Maxwell ; 
| told you we should be able to pull you through this business, ugly as 
itix” Then, turning to the pinioned gentleman, he continued, ‘‘ what 
you say, Sir, may be very true, for aught I know; but we have forms, 
rd- Sir, forms of law, which must be attended to.” 
“ Precisely so; I perceive it,” and he glanced at his bolted arms. 
“In the first place, you must take your oath.” 
_ “T+what?” exclaimed he of the black bag. 
“Your oath, Sir,” resumed the lawyer, ‘‘ and here is a Testament.” 
The gentleman in black, hereat, drew his hands from their cuffs as 
asily a8 from a pair of gloves, took a pinch of blackguard, and said 
that if that were the case, he must, from a scruple of conscience re- 
pecting swearing, decline to proceed any further in the affair. He 
then burst into what seemed to Mr. Crabseye and his satellites to be, 
under existing circumstances, a most unseemly fit of merriment and 
hughter, swearing (notwithstanding his recent scruples), that old Bagsby 
was a boy after his own heart, and wishing he might live to be Lord 
Chancellor ! 
bi Gentlemen ! ” said the man of sables, after his unseasonable mirth 
exhausted itself, “I am sorry that this meeting has been so un- 
pleasantly broken up. I must, of course, attend these good people 
eae to the officers) for the present :—but, make your own appoint- 
"il or the final arrangement of what we first met to discuss. You 
aan It, Bagsby. Cras aut cum velles—sed ut redirem hdc 
he bn non potest.” Which, fair reader, simply means, that though 
be not-return that evening, he would attend old Bagsby on the 
the whi at any other time; and having thus spoken, he was led out of 
then “ y his attendant genii. No sooner was the door closed upon 
“Ne, than Bagsby congratulated his client on their success so far; 
ever fear, Sir,” said he, “ we shall pull you through this business, 
; a8 it is.- I’ve another poser or two for old Sootikins. But, first, 
: : — “ae notes, you see, are worth nothing, and those you 
= “ai be destroyed this instant,” cried our hero, snatching his hat. 
Minted p—stop a moment, my dear Sir. ‘“ If you do, how are we to 
tbitha: 1g For money, you know, constitutes, as one may say, the sinews 
. law.” 
Mek wie me observed Mr. Ledger, “‘ I’ve brought my cheque- 
What's that 2” inquired Mr, Maxwell. 


“« 
Mr. Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 11” 
man’ edger. “‘To see how the enemy may ‘pack up,’ as it were, a 
§ mind in darkness and ignorance ! That a British merchant 


should hot know what a cheque-book is !” ; 
Oh! aye! I remember now,” said Mr. Maxwell, “its one of ' the. 


books We used to hire the clerks to write in.” 





from evil!” exclaimed 
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Mr. Ledger sighed, but was too m 
Bagsby without presenting him with “ ny th 7 ae to leave ol 
book, which was received most graciously He diets — 
unfortunate friend and partner to his el atecliege 
a iem aia) egant mansion in Portland Pla 
re and entire arrangement of which pa, 
pr 8 ata 2 Acetone 
They destroyed the forged notes, and 
with a cheque-book, and instructed in the me coma me hich on 
so easy, that he wondered why he should ever have refer - “8 
way of raising money, to the real value of which his alimi ae sr 
for _ many years had utterly blinded him. pane. oy 
€ once more repaired to old Bagsby’s _ 
s-o-amen sso ad great length sien. a seaameep a ney 
ments, and deeds, with a greater vari init 
would be worth while to marti on the scene ear . 
yer RS CN i at least so old Bagsby said arpoe 
nother meeting was 
pais me tegen g wees ches. and as before, the high contracting 
r the usual salutations, the gentleman in black 
the lawyer for having given him a sale of the sie of = ‘oa 
the doors of which,” he remarked, ‘we are generally much ' 
moded by the ejaculati in| scievatinetabiedy 
y ejaculation of certain words and supplications excessively 
pr omacep ad odie Moe of my oldest friends among you, whom I 
pected of praying, have there been visited with 
such a paroxysm of religious feeling, that one would imagine they had 
= a regular apprenticeship to craw-thumping and psalm-singing. 
ot SE them the doors of repentance.—But I beg your pardon, 
meas se no time, for I have some particular business on the Stock- 
change to-day—we have a new company or two starting, and have 
a scheme for a train-road and cast-iron pavement, and loco-motive en- 
gines of fifty legion power, traversing between us and ——allow me to 
present you with a ‘ prospectus,’ Mr. Bagsby.” 

I beg your pardon, Sir,” replied the lawyer, “ I do’nt admire such 
presents—hem! I’d much rather not have any share in your concern— 
ahem ! I beg leave respectfully to decline.” 

‘ “‘ Well, well—of that hereafter,” said he of the bla 

BO, to the matter in question. Have you any thing to propose 
_ “ Why, my good Sir,” replied old Bagsby, ‘‘ we have been examin- 
ing your account against my worthy client here, and, really—upon ™Y 
honour—TI must confess it all appears perfectly clear— ahem! It is an 
ugly piece of business.” 

“It is quite correct Sir, I’ll warrant,” said the other, rubbing his 
hands, and then applying himself to his black snuff-box. 

Ahem!” continued Bagsby, “‘ Ahem! In the first place, Sir, we take 
exception to every item paid by you in forged notes, which form, with some 
woe one. toe eee the whole of what my client has received in England. 
seins ne ae se fair?” asked the other, ‘he might have had gol 
ne It is legal—sound law,” replied Bagsby, firmly, “ not a penny of 

ae we pay.—Bring your action, we are ready.” ; 
e gentleman in black employed himself for a minute in looking 


ck Geneva cloak, 
9? 








friend and partner Mr. Ledger, thanking him most sin 
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f our hero’s account, where he beheld sums amply 


saficient, he doubted not, for his purpose, which had been advanced 
the unfortunate man in Louis, Napoleons, florins, crowns, ducats, &c., 
&e,, among which those paid for antique statues, paintings, vases, 
nodals, &e., &c., were delightfully prominent. 

“We will,” said he, at length, ‘‘ leave the legality’ of my paper 
money to be discussed hereafter—or even, for the sake of argument, 
alow your position ; what have you to say to the rest, advanced in hard 
ash, to the tune of some million or so of your pounds, in France, 


Switzerland, Holland, Germany, and Italy ?” 
“This comes, as I said before,” ejaculated Mr. Ledger, of visiting 


popish countries.” , 
“Tet me tell you, Sir,” replied Bagsby, “‘ I have strong reason to 


suspect that the whole were of base coinage.” 
“Prove it,” quoth the gentleman in black, in a tone of calm 


defiance, 

The lawyer sat humming over the lots of parchments before him, like 
a bee buzzing over and bussing a cluster of flowers, dipping his probos- 
cis alternately into each, but settling on none. This disagreeable silence 
was broken by Mr. Ledger, who addressed the gentleman in black in a 
manner which somewhat startled his dinginess. ‘‘ Sir,” said he, ‘‘ you 
may consider the matter as settled. I hold myself responsible to you 
for the amount ; and my word, Sir, is sufficient. I am willing now to 
give you a cheque for half the sum, and the remainder shall be paid 
as s00n as my Clerks, with Mr. Maxwell and our mutual friend Mr. 
Bagshy, shall be satisfied of the accuracy of your account.” 

Upon my word, Sir,” replied the gentleman in black, while his 
countenance assumed a decidedly blueish tint, and for the first time he 
had recourse to his black cut-glass smelling bottle, in a black ebony 
case, Upon my word, Mr. Ledger—really. Ahem! Your way of 
doing business is so different from what I am accustomed to, that, 
really, upon my darkness, I don’t exactly understand it.” And again 
he put his smelling bottle to his nose. 

We'll pay you off and close the account—draw a line under your 
ae and so cut the connection for ever,” said Ledger. 

My dearest Sir, my much-honoured and highly respected friend !” 
whispered old Bagsby, *‘ are you serious ?” can you positively raise the 
— tosuch a tune? almost a million and a half?” . 
-“Thave said the word,” replied Mr. Ledger, “‘ write out a receipt 
in full of all demands.” 

é gentleman in black, hereat waxed extremely fidgetty, and felt 
‘mewhat like a huge conger eel which the tide has left in shallow 
water, among rocks, and which is attempting to wriggle itself out. Mr. 

‘axwell’s heart was full; and so he spake next, addressing his good 

; cerely for the 

ther to accept 
t, he was de- 


over his own copy © 


hee rinary offer that he had made ; but declining altoge 
rennet as, let the consequence be to him what it migh 
pomp not to involve his friend in utter ruin. ; 
Pshaw !” replied Mr. Ledger, ‘“ If you had attended the counting- 
balance sheet,’ you would 


house but once a year, just to look at ‘ the bala » Yt . 
ow better: but this comes of going abroad, and travelling in popis 


2 2 
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countries. What do you suppose I’ve been about w; 

the concern all this while ? Make yourself easy, At Sir, “see . 
this is all settled, we shall still be found, like the beginning of a 
friend’s parchment clauses, ‘ always provided, nevertheless’ ” a 
the worthy old merchant, in the pride and joy of his heart lessee 
his own joke, and gave a careless glance toward the gentleman in black, 
who had been employed with his blackguard and his black smelling bot. 
tle, snuffing and smelling, to hide his disappointed malignity. But. like 
the conger eel aforesaid, he soon shifted his position, and addressing 
the lawyer, said, ‘“ You'll please to observe, Sir, that I have not given 
up my claim to the bank notes; I merely waived the discussion.” 

‘‘ Remember Newgate,” replied old Bagsby. 

2 I do,” said the other, recovering himself; “‘and have no sort of 
objection to pass another night there, I felt myself quite at home, I as- 
sure you. But,” he continued, turning to Mr. Ledger, “do you mean 
to pay me for the notes?” The old merchant now, in his turn, looked 
somewhat confused ; but old Bagsby took up the cudgels, and replied, 
‘“¢ We will do nothing of the kind.” 

‘‘T make my demand,” continued the other, ‘‘ and if it be not com- 
plied with, you must abide the consequences.” 

“‘ And so must you,” rejoined Bagsby; ‘‘ Let me recommend you to 
accept my good friend the worthy Mr. Ledger's offer.” 

‘“‘ T want none of your advice,” said he of the sables. 

‘“‘Once more, as the mutual friend of both parties,” continued the 
lawyer, ‘‘ I request you to accede to so fair and honourable a propo- 
sition.” 

‘It is neither the one nor the other,” said the gentleman in black, 
‘‘T will never agree to it;” and he looked round with an assumed air of 
carelessness in his turn. The discussion was like the game of see-saw, 
one up and the other down—but old Bagsby had yet, as he whispered 
Mr. Ledger, his “‘ great gun” to fire. Wherefore, “ attention” being 
called, he pulled off his spectacles, hemmed three particularly loud hems, 
stiffened himself as near to a perpendicular as might be, screwed up his 
courage to the ‘‘ sticking-place,” and, in a voice as stentorlan as his 
shrivelled, whistling old pipe could compass, (sic ore locutus 
spake he to the opposite party. 

‘‘ Then, sir, you must abide by the consequences.” ‘ 

“ With all my heart,” replied the other, with a sneer, “ Do your = 

“Very well, sir,” said old Bagsby, ‘‘ Then listen! I shall immediately 
throw the whole business into CHANCERY. 

‘‘ Into where!” cried the gentleman in black, starting U 
upsetting his black snuff-box and blackguard, letting fall } ae 
smelling-bottle, oversetting his black bag and disarranging his 7 his 
edged papers, while his black hair stood erect upon his head, ry am 
black Geneva cloak swelled out rigidly behind, as though thrust fo! 
and supported by a mop-stick. w 

“Into Chancery,” gone old Bagsby, gravely; “ Mr. pad 
will pay the money into Court.” ‘From whence it will age in 
out in my time,” roared the gentleman in black, like a lion take 
the toils. : 

“No, no—I accept the merchant’s offer.” 


est) thus 


pon his legs, 
1 his black 


‘t's too late now, 








~~ 
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served old Bagsby, sorting out some papers; ‘“ I expect a Chancery 


tarrister here immediately.” ds J ; 
«Then I’m off,” said the other, ‘‘ but remember, Sir,” he continued, 


tuning to Mr. Ledger, ‘ Your word is past.” | ’ 
“ Aye, aye,” replied the wary old merchant, ‘‘ and you shall be paid 


o—that’s my way—always better pay money than go to law about it. 
Know the worst of it then. But, remember, a receipt in full of all 


demands.” 

“Aye, aye,” said the other, whose nervous system was dismally 
affected, “I'll sign anything.” 

Accordingly, much to the surprise and gratification of our hero, Mr. 
Maxwell, the venerable old merchant produced his cheque-book, and 
wrote a cheque for half the amount; and then with exchequer bills, 
bonds, and a tolerable variety of shares in mines, railways, gas-lights, 
steam-washing, shaving, shearing, carding and shuffling companies, 
(in most of which the gentleman who was so partial to a pinch of the 
blackguard, had already a share) he made up the other moiety. A 


regularly verbose receipt in full of all demands, was drawn up by old 


Bagsby, and signed by the gentleman in black. The bonds of sinning 
were then rent asunder, and committed to the flames—and, once more, 
Mr, Maxwell breathed freely, as a free Christian ought, and walked 
am-and-arm with his partner into the city. The gentleman in black 
pocketed his recovered treasure, (minus about five hundred pounds, 
Bagsby deducted for stamps, due from the receiver, and with which 
his conscience would not allow him to charge his clients), and with it 
went upon his favourite haunt, the Stock Exchange, where, report says, 
he laid it out well, by enriching some “‘ Sir Balaams” of the present 
ay, and giving others the furor for becoming suddenly opulent. 
Freed from his terrors of the future, Mr. Maxwell’s life has, thence- 
forward, been one continued scene of happiness. His children have 
been taught to fear God, and to honour the king; and his grandchil- 
dren lisp their prayers every morning and evening, which if their 
grandfather had done, he would not have been exposed to, nor have 
allen in the hour of his temptation. The old admiral’s fortune, and 


the immense settlement, before-mentioned, added to the West India 


: Concern,” laid a foundation which, it is to be hoped, will ensure the 
‘ppiness and respectability of the Maxwell family for many gene- 


rations, 
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RICHARD CQEUR DE LION’S ARRIVAL ON THE COAST? 
, OF PALESTINE. 


A SIRVENTE OF VIDAL, HIS PROVENCAL TROUBADOUR‘, 


Awake the seraph-harp, ye choirs of Heaven,— 
The harp with roses wreath’d of Paradise, 

And amaranth, blooming round the tree of life ;— 
Awake that anthem which the morning stars 
Together sang, when earth from chaos rose 

In its sun-lighted beauty ;—lift the shout 

Which then resounded to the distant moon, 

And let it o’er the waves to Albion’s isle 

Its heavenly thunder roll! Awake the blast, 
The trumpet blast, which from the cloud-veil’d heights 
Of burning Sinai roar’d, in measures dread, 
Striking the mighty desert dumb with fear,— 
For now he comes—the Lion of the North ! 
Britain’s renowned prince—the king of kings ! 
O, sacred Palestine—city of God— 

Holy Jerusalem; he comes to bring 

To thee deliverance, who, with ashes crown’d, 
Sitt’st in captivity, and bound with chains, 

The Paynim’s weeping slave. 





O weep no more, 
The kingly conqueror comes! and his fierce sword, 
Dipt in the blood of Europe’s mightiest chiefs, 
Flashes with lightning fires !—it is the blade 
Which still gave victory to the British prince, 
Arthur renown’d, in the happy isles of the West : 
"Tis edged with death—’tis sacred to the cause 
Of Christ, the Saviour! and it burns with beams 
Miraculous, that all thy Pagan foes 
Shall blast with quick destruction !—Yes, he comes 
Zion, to ascend thy hill, enter thy gates 
Triumphant, and his laurell’d diadem lay 
Low at the foot of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
O’er which again shall kings of Christian line 
In chivalrous splendour reign, and pilgrim-knight, 
And way-worn palmer, unmolested kneel 
To kiss the blessed shrine. 


; . . ichard 
* Vidal, who displays the finest genius of all the Provencal poets, was the favourite of agai 
and followed him to Paiestine.—See St. Palaye’s Hist. Troub. i. p.95. Richard, as 4 
+t The celebrated Calibevino, or sword of Arthur, is said to have been given ieeumuadiie 
most valuable gift, by the King of Sicily. 
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RICHARD’S ARRIVAL IN PALESTINE. 


Ye beauteous shores, 

Land of the promise, as upon the deck 
Of Ceeur de Lion’s galley thus I stand, 
How bounds my heart with transport, to behold 

Your fig-tree bowers and almond groves, that fling 
Their perfume on the land-breeze stealing o’er 

The calm and rosy waters, like the sigh 

Of a fond mother o’er her sleeping babe,— 

To view the cedar-woods that crown your hills, 

And the wealthy vine-bowers, with their clustered gems, 
Of amethystine hue; the myrtle shades, 

That throw their fragrant blossoms on the wave 

Of Belus’ ancient stream, and Carmel’s mount, 

With flowers besprent, that to the’ evening sun 

The love-smile of their glowing beauty give ; 

While he those tears, which they so fondly shed 

At his departure, turns to diamond beams, 

Till every bud a thousand starry gems 

Resplendent wears.——-O, blessed, blessed land ! 
Delightful Canaan! every hill and vale, 

River and inland sea, and grove and bower, 

Is hallow’d and thrice sacred ; for the gods, 

The cherubim and seraphim, have walk’d 

In all their burning glory, and reveal’d 

Their radiant beauties there to man, and there 

Held social converse with the sons of men! 

It is the land of miracle, and song, 

Sublime as are the lays of paradise ! 

It is the land upon whose mountain tops 

The God supreme, in dreadful pomp reveal’d 

To mortal sight the shadow of himself, 

That set the skies on fire! while Israel’s tribes 

Bow’d trembling, as his deep, earth-shaking voice, 
In thunder echoed through the wilderness !— 

It is the land that Christ the Sayiour trod, 

The soil that drank the great Redeemer’s blood ! 

The land in which the Son of God expired 

In agonies for man !——Hail, holy land ! 

That patriarchs, angels, gods, Christ, and his saints, 
Haye with their presence honour’d,—where have fought 
And bled, and died the warrior-martyr’s death, 

A thousand times a thousand red-cross knights; 
Soldiers of Christ, led by the kings of the West, 

The champions of the Sepulchre, renown’d 

For glory and emprize, who pluck’d the wreaths 

Of chivalry from Syria’s turban’d lines, 
And planted.on fair Zion’s conquer’d towers 
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RICHARD’S ARRIVAL IN PALESTINE. 


The thrice-blest Oriflamme, that flung its folds 
To the glad heavens, like a rich purple cloud, 
Golden with sun-departing beams of light *. 


Awake the martial shout—awake the din 

Of ringing shields, and bid the cymbals clang 
In concert with that warlike melody, 

That fills the hero’s soul with dauntless fire, 
Ye sons of Albion, till famed Carmel’s cliffs 
To Almotana’s sea and Jordan’s banks 

Send the glad sounds, and Lebanon return 
From all her leopard-haunted caves the roar! 
For Richard comes,—the soul of chivalry ! 
The pride of Europe—eagle of the fight— 
The master of the sword of death; and flings, 
O, widow’d Palestine, of wide-spread fame, 
Again thy lion-standard on the winds ! 


See where the walls of Acre lift on high 

Their shattered battlements and ruined towers 

On the Kardanah’s banks.—The Saracens, 

With famine worn to ghastly shadows, move 

In wild dismay along those rampart heights. 
From minaret, and mosque, and turret glance, 
The waning crescent to the downward sun, 

Who the wide western skies, with arras bright 

Of purple, gold, and gems, and gorgeous scenes, | 
Woven with the tints of heaven, hath richly hung, 
In honour of the arrival of my prince! 


See the beleaguering camp, that for twelve moons 
Twice told have compassed those devoted walls, 
Outpours its tens of thousands !—mail-clad knights, 
Spearmen, and halberdiers, and shielded chiefs, 
And kings undiademed, from every realm 

Of European climes, while o’er them wave 

Their various banners, streaming rich with gold 
On the soft breeze of eve, and battle-axe, 
Buckler and panoply, and plume-crowned helm, 
And fulgent trappings of the war-horse proud, 
With sun-like glory flash, till Acre’s walls 

And engine-battered towers seem all involved 

In one wide flood of dazzling armour-light! 
With what a shout they hail great Albion’s king, 
The lion-leader of the Christian hosts ! 

The city trembles at the warlike cry, 


* The celebrated banner of the Crusaders. 
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And ocean, from his deepest caves, sighs back 

The spirit-stirring sounds !—her watchmen faint 

With feebleness of heart, and from the grasp 

Even of her firmest chieftains drops the spear 

And useless falchion; while no more she pours 

From blood-drenched battlements GREEK-FIRES to scorch 
The assailing foe; its horrid death-blaze dies 

Like the wild storm-attending thunder flame, 

When the young day-god rises in his pomp, 

To cheer the affrighted world.--- 


And see, the sun 
Sheds his departing glory on the hills 
That bound yon plains; he spreads his myriad tents 
And bright pavilions, Saladin, the brave, 
The turbaned chief, whose prowess in the field 
Fame to proclaim hath ta’en the wings of morn, 
And flown to the utmost regions of the west.-- 
Tis said, the magic scymitar he waves 
Above his head, of Mahomet, that gives 
Him victory in the battle-strife, and puts 
His fiercest foes to flight! But the bright blade, 
The Calibevino of the British king, 
Shall cut his prophet’s hell-gorged sword in twain, 
And make the crescent to the red-cross bow. 


The mountains seem on fire! and yon broad plains 
Blaze with thick flashings of the Paynim ranks ; 
The sultan’s hovering hosts---while gonfalon, 

Tent and pavilion, stained with gorgeous dyes, 
Gleam in effulgence like the palace halls 

Of eastern Genii !--Now their horsemen move, 

In battle-plight, like the battalion wings 

Of the radiant Cherubim, encampt around 

The hill of Dothan, to protect the seer, 

And guard him from the Gentile; while along 
Their burning van the gleaming instruments 

Fling music to the mountain winds, and wake 
Deep thirst for Christian blood! the zurna breathes 
Its martial wail, the kios, and the daul, 

Boru, and atabal, defiance ring 

To the great lion’s roar! 


O, ’tis a sight | 
Worthy the saints and spirits of martyred knights, 
From yonder sun-cloud leaning, to behold 
Mountain and plain, and minaret and tower, 
And rampart, galley deck, and strand and shore, 
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Ablaze with armour glare of countless hosts 
In bannered pride of arms, to hear the voice 
Of battle-threatening trumpets far resound 
O’er promontory, isle, and ocean wave, 
Speaking the welcome of sweet Palestine 
To Albion’s lion chief. 


Lift up thy gates, 
Jerusalem, the hero of the Isles 
To thy deliverance speeds like lightning flame ; 
Fling wide thy portals, city of our God, 
And let the host of British warriors cast, 
Led by their lion-hearted conqueror, down 
Their garland-circled casques before thy shrine, 
And kneel with blood-encrimsoned brands to kiss, 
In victory’s gloried hour, the steps that lead, 


Renowned Zion, to thy serutcuRE! 
J. F. Pennie. 
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AN OLD SAILOR’S TALE. 


In the spring of 1824, I sailed, as passenger, in a merchant ship, 


from Leghorn to a port in the south of Sicily ; owing to the extreme 
mildness of the weather our passage was unusually tedious, and nearly 
four weeks had elapsed when we came in sight of the gates, a wanveed 
of small islands at the S. W. point of Sicily. During our voyage 
nothing remarkable occurred ; the weather was constantly fine, and a 
wind, with the exception of one or two days, invariably favoura - 
Our principal way was, indeed, made during the night, when i 
breeze, though light, was steady; and our vessel clove her vd 
splendidly through the world of waters; the wave curling aoe, 
into a snowy wreath around her prow, the flashes of the water " “a 
ining her beams, as they gaily sparkled past, and a long line 0 ne 
that arose in her wake, tracking her hoary way along the pd win 
bosom of the midnight sea. By day, as the glowing sun gt lasily 
upon the glittering tide, the wind usually died away, and sie af the 
on the billows, which still heaved over the ocean, from the ellec 
last night’s breezes. 1s of little 
Thus, lounging over the vessel’s stern to mark the shoa : “ore 
spangled fish, that swept past through the azure ee i ja 
ing the slow progress of the distant sails, that, like ourseive a-birds, 
lagging on the slumbering waters; reading; or firing at 2 ” nt 
which hovered near the ship, constituted the sole routine 0 me d sup- 
tonous amusements. In the evenings, when the sun had se ee 
per had been discussed, we gathered together around the cabin we ae 
the master of the vessel, and another old sea-captain, who 
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baffeted the waves of age, but was now obliged to strike, and was re- 
poring to a warmer climate, to try its effects on his foundered consti- 
tation, told us their tales of former hardships, recounted many a freez- 
ing story of shipwrecks, famishings, and pirates, and made the tottering 
mp burn blue with their dismal stories of haunted holds, and spectre 
ships. Among others, ome of the old sailor's tales of a complicated 
disaster which had occurred to him some time before, was repeated with 
a feeling and pathos, that could alone have been given to it by an eye- 
witness, and in a style, whose plainness and fearful accuracy gave it a 
fiithfulness and impression of reality, which it would be impossible 
for fiction to assume, in any language, however flowing or highly co- 
loured. 
“It was early in the autumn of 1804,” said he, “‘ that I left Quebec, 
with a weighty cargo of timber, bound for London; the weather for 
some days before had been squally and unsettled, but still, as the wind 
seemed tending to blow from the direction we desired, I was deter- 
mined to put to sea. For three days we had drifted along gallantly, 
though the sea ran high, and it took all the hands on board to keep her 
nght; but at length, on the morning of the fourth, it came on to blow 
a perfect hurricane, and the sea commenced foaming and raging as | 
have hever remembered it before or since: some of the little ill-omened 
birds that usually accompany a doomed ship, had for some days been 
seen by the men hovering over and darting through our rigging; they 
now rested familiarly on our deck and yard-arms, and suffered the 
sailors to catch them, not without manifestations of fear, but still with a 
kind of unwilling fatality, which prevented them from making any resist- 
ance. Long ere the hour of sunset, the sun grew dark as midnight, 
and the wind hurried along, not with its usual howlings, but in bursts 
that-almost drowned the thunder, and the lightning shot in massy 
sheets along the monstrous waves, that rolled from beneath us into the 
mists and darkness that enveloped the whole ocean, and by its blaze 
shewed us, for the last time, a glimpse of a comrade ship, which had 
joned us two days before ; we saw her, like ourselves, toiling on the 
peak of a huge sea, her sails all down, and lashing furiously amidst the 
fempest. But that was the last glance that mortal eye ever got of her: 
how she fared that night, no tongue ever reached the shore to tell. In 
the meantime we had taken down every inch of canvass, but the rising 
storm drove us onward more furiously than we ever flew with every 
sail spread before the wind. Still, wave succeeded wave, rolling its 
gant burthen, till one half the wild ocean seemed swollen into every 
billow that foamed onward to devour us. At length the fated moment 
amived ; one huge sea burst over us, it carried off our boats from the 
quarters, and swept with them my mate and two of my ablest seamen. 
We had barely recovered from our confusion, when another, if possible, 
—_e terrific, tore away our bulwarks, taking with it, at the same 
whie @portion of our deck, which now gave free entrance to the waves 
Pg lashed along it. They rolled gurgling into her, witha noise that 
“© my vitals shrink within me: every effort to stem their course was 
vain; each billow that broke upon us seemed to foam down into our 
hold, rather than to bear its murderous waters over the side, and formed, 
every sweep, a whirlpool on our very deck. Till now | had kept up 
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heart; but it soon became too evident that all hope w ’ 
filled rapidiy ; the timber with which she was adie pn fon 
about in the hold; at every descent that she made into the eelitein 
dashed from side to side, as if wishing to aid the fury of the ra 
in hastening our destruction. The tempest now seemed to have gained 
its height, we were wandering over the vessel in the midst of pitch 
darkness, and surrounded on all sides by sounds, to which the ladea 
thunder seemed a distant echo; to give any orders to my men was im- 
possible, a cannon fired beside them would not be heard. But light 
soon dawned; and, by leading the way, I could dimly make signs to 
them to follow me up the mast. The timber was now rolling as if 
every succeeding dash was to tear away our decks; the last man of my 
crew had gained the maintop, beside me, when the descent of a moun- 
tainous wave gave the final blow to the work of our destruction: the 
decks rose with a fearful crash; the massy beams of pine floated over 
her side, and dashed along the furious billows. 

_We were now driving a complete wreck, eighteen men and myself 
clinging to one mast, and supported by a portion of the maintop, which 
barely sufficed to contain us; washed every moment by the coldest 
waves that ever rolled, and dried again by the fury of a wind that blew 
as though it would burst through the atmosphere. The remaining 
timbers dashing about. so as to loosen the ribs of the vessel, that still 
clung together, and every moment hurrying us nearer to our fate. 

With light, as I had expected, the wind abated a little, but the rolling 
of the sea still continued almost undiminished. Our straining eyes 
were now cast eagerly over the wide waters, to catch the first glimpse of 
a coming sail, which might release us from destruction ; but nothing met 
our gaze, save the hoary waves, that rolled their foam along till the sea, 
to the utmost verge of the horizon, seemed an ocean of drifting snow. 
All that dismal day we clung to the mast, which, by the agitation of ae 
waves, was hourly becoming more insecure, and threatened shortly to 
precipitate itself and its burthen into the yawning gulf below. During 
the night two old seamen, worn out by fatigue, dropped their hold, and 
were precipitated, one into the waves, and the other, unfortunately, 
alighting on the beams of timber, which still lay below, has meen 
crushed by his fall, and for some time we heard his feeble groans be- 
neath us, till the succeeding wave swept him and his sufferings at once 
into the engulfing sea. 

For three long, long days we remained in this state of ge 
agcny, the wind and waves had, to be sure, subsided a little, but a 
after an eruption like this, the disturbed ocean was not to be so wre 
appeased ; waves, apparently endless, still rolled slowly and fear y 
along, shaking at every onset the shattered fragments of our hu ‘A 
Far and anxiously was every eye strained over the swelling seen 
catch the first approach of succour; but it vainly turned to cnt a 
assistance, or sadly fell on the remorseless enemy that raged war lo- 
Night was spent in all the agonies of anxiety and horror, and as we e rf 
rious sun rose above the verge of heaven, we hailed his beams . nt 
certain gladness of hope: but, alas! his light only shone 0m pre 
ment; all day we watched his weary course, which at eve we deem aie 
passed with unwonted speed : but when we again saw him sink benea 
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waters, and when his light had brought no solace, no relief, my heart 
seemed to sink into darkness with him. I have ever loved a sunset, and 
have gazed in rapture on its matchless glories ; but, oh God! to mark its 
now was worse than agony; I have watched it slowly sink, as 
if gradually closing the door of hope for ever; and when its beams had 
away, I have stood in all the mute and motionless horrors of 
despair, till the freshened breeze of evening, as it rudely brushed my 
cheek, awoke me to consciousness. We had but one subject on which 
tospeak, and that one seemed too horrible for mutual utterance : all 
was silence with us, and when each day had passed away unavailing, 
we turned to each other, at eve, with the sad heart-scorching sigh of 
despair. 

At length, with the dawn of the fourth morning, a sail was descried 
on the farthest line of the ocean; as it became gradually more visible, 
it appeared evidently bearing towards us. Tears, which not the horrors 
of death, nor the more protracted miseries of reflection, could draw 
fom us during all our misfortunes, now bedewed every weather-beaten 
cheek. Every hour brought the vessel nearer and nearer to us, and 
at length, about mid-day, we distinctly saw her in a line with us, about 
five miles off. We now embraced one another with rapture, and I re- 
ceived the heartfelt congratulations of the unfortunate sufferers, for 
having so long driven off despair, by my assurances of the certainty of 
coming succour, and I saw a smile for the first time on their emaciated 
lips. At that moment a breeze sprung up in the west; uncertainty 
now usurped the place of ecstasy, and to crown our misery, we saw her 
tack about, and prepare to bear away from us. Evening was fast ap- 
proaching, and the wind every moment gaining head, whilst the black 
clouds gathering in the west, foretold the coming storm, which would 
mall probability put an end to our woes. Every countenance now fell, 
and the stoutest hearts, who had best supported their hopes, shewed the 
same downcast scowl of despair; till at length one of the miserable 
wretches proposed, that as a few days longer must be but a protraction 
of misery, and could afford no hope of release, they should at once cast 
themselves from the mast, and end their lives and their sufferings to- 
gether. Though I had scarcely courage so to do, I still opposed this 
dire alternative, and as I had taken care to secure the ensign when we 
deserted the deck, I crawled with my remaining strength and fastened 
it to the mast-head, with the union down, as a signal of distress. As I 
expected, it was perceived, and in a few minutes she put about ship, 
and Shortly after hove as near as the swell of the sea would permit. 
he now put out her boat, and took us.off three at a time, whilst, 
uring her exertions, the wind was every moment increasing. Deter- 
mined to be the last to leave my ship, I had clung on till I had seen all 
ut myself and a boy with difficulty reach the vessel. The waves were 
running mountains high, as she again put off, we however got into her, 
hade adieu to my creaking timbers, and made for the vessel, and long 
ere I reached her, I saw a monstrous billow strike the mast on which 
we had Stood, and bury it in a moment beneath the flood. 
ven now the wind and the ocean raged, not with unabated, but 
with increasing fury, and we deemed that we had only been released 

Mone terror to be plunged into another, equally fearful, and perhaps 
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more fatal. During the night we were tossed upon the waves till every 
timber groaned, and the motion of the cargo seemed to threaten us with 
the same fate of our late unfortunate bark. Towards noon the follow- 
ing day, the storm abated considerably, and next morning its fury 
seemed to be appeased: but on going down into the hold, another eyjl 
was discovered, if anything, more dreadful than that which we had just 
escaped, because its torments promised to be more protracted. It was 
found that the rolling of the ship during the squall had stove almost 
all our water casks. A very small quantity still remained, which might, 
perhaps, have been sufficient for the original crew, had its numbers 
not been increased by the addition of our ship’s company. We had re- 
maining what would barely suffice for a few days use, at a distance of 
many weeks sail from any coast, and driven by the tempest far from 
the track usually frequented by merchant vessels. In this emergency, 
the most vigorous promptitude was expedient for the preservation of 
our lives. The few barrels which were still sound were hoisted on 
deck, and measured, and it was found that, on the shortest calculation 
of the time requisite for reaching the nearest port, not more than half 
@ pint per day remained for each individual; the barrels were again 
Secured, and given in charge to the captain, and we proceeded quietly 
on our way towards England. For the first few days, so much was the 
change in our condition felt, from the miserable plight in which we 
had remained before, with the momentary expectation of destruction, 
that even the privation of water lost half its rigour; and whilst our 
fellow sufferers around us were bitterly complaining of their lot, we felt 
a measure of gratitude to heaven for the preservation of our existence, 
even under such agonizing circumstances. Our only affliction arose 
from seeing the brave fellows around us enduring torments, of which 
we were the unwilling cause; and gladly would we have resigned “08 
pittance which was daily dealt out to us iri common, to alleviate t 
distress but our own afflictions were beyond endurance, and — 
of nature too powerful, to yield even to the suggestions of aad 
and humanity. Still we dragged on existence, every day adding f 
stings to our sufferings, instead of accustoming us to oe “——~ 
nights of weary endurance we rose parched and feverish, tot whe nm 
rience of more active torments; our food grew loathsome, ar? a - : 
portion of moisture being merely sufficient to tantalize our a = + 
while our parched and swollen throats were almost unable to swatio 
insipid bulk. : - 

The fury of the former storm had now died away into a enw 
tionless calm, which only added to our misery, as it would pai wore 
endurance; yet it was, at the same time, providential, as our M “ble of 
now reduced to such a point of weakness, as to be almost ian he 
working the vessel had we been visited with more boisterous avs that 
sun daily beamed down upon the waveless ocean with a pee fee gut 
made its waters rise in curling vapours, which lay wreathing © 5 ho Ie 
face, with not a breath of wind to brush them off. song nes from 
fuge from its burning heat, that seemed to wither up our nae deck 
which it had long since drawn every particle of moisture. ing on 
around us was strewn with the unfortunate victims, who lay eer 
its gaping timbers, gazing in vain on the tantalizing waves 
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sound them. Sometimes I was induced to raise a little of the glowing 
brine to my lips, but in vain I attempted to swallow it. I touched my 
ips with its moisture to soften their cracked and bleeding surface, but 
its very contact seemed to increase my torments, and left a clammy 
feeling on.my palate, which I was glad to wash away with the last 
treasured drops of my daily pittance. Every morning the famishing 
wretches crowded around their equally wretched chief for their stinted 
allowance; which, when it was delivered to them, some swallowed with 
frantic haste, but it was only pouring oil on the furnace of their misery, 
and they hung with straining eye-balls over the vessel which contained 
the now invaluable treasure, and followed eagerly each fellow-sufferer, 
as he bore off his more cautiously hoarded portion. Others fled for 
succour to the only other fluid that was left to them, and eagerly drank 
off the allowance of spirits; but as the burning liquor insinuated itself 
into their parched entrails, no words could express the exquisite suffer- 
ing depicted on their withering countenances. As for myself, I had 
every morning tried some new expedient to prolong the enjoyment de- 
rived from the delicious but fleeting draught ; and at length I only used 
its idolized contents in from time to time, moistening my lips with a rag 
dipped in its nectar; but this, at last, grew as painful as every other 
resource, and when I had courage to try some other method to vary its 
enjoyment, I found no further relief in the variety than in the sameness 
of my sufferings, My days were spent in agony, my nights in a watch- 
ful misery; and when I did close my wearied eyelids in sleep, they 
seemed to open on a repetition of my waking torments. Sometimes 
my wearied soul seemed to wander back to the scenes of happiness and joy 
that were then for ever faded ; but I was eternally persecuted with the one 
endless, hopeless, intolerable frenzy ; at others, I seemed to have reached 
the goal of my torments, my horrors were at an end—I had reached my 
loved home, and already my wife and my dear little children hung about 
my knees, and welcomed my return with their fond endearing embraces. 
I saw the table spread with our homely dainties. The most delicious 
wine sparkled on the board, and vessels filled with the sweetest draughts 
Were ranged around. As I gazed on them, I grew tired of their em- 
braces, and Sprang to quench my thirst at the welcome bowl, but ere 
teached it the scene disappeared. I awoke in agony, and stretched 
orth my withering limbs beneath the burning sunbeams. On many a 
uight, when the acuteness of my sufferings had benumbed my senses 
into a Stupor that scarce deserved the name of sleep, my remorseless 
imagination placed me in the midst of a wild and withered desert, where 
Was solitude and desolation. As I slowly toiled along it, I was st’ 
aunted by the same excruciating frenzy for water ; wearied, and i 
pain, J crept along its boundless sands, that seemed stretched beyona 
© verge of space; but still no tree to cool me with its shade, and no 
Stream to refresh me with its waters. At length, far, far beyond me, I 
*scried the wished-for fountain; every nerve was strained to gain its 
Sparkling brink, and my wearied limbs seemed to gain new strength by 
ic Prospect of relief: but nature was too far exhausted, and I sunk 
ere I had gained its verge, where I lay writhing in torment, and vainly 
‘training every fibre to reach the bubbling stream, till the force of ima- 
Sinary suffering awoke me to the endurance of real and more exquisite 
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torment; my frame worn and weak with exhaustion, and my parched 
tongue rustling against my burning palate. 

But this state of existence was too painful to last long ; after about 
ten days’ calm the wind began to freshen, and we again drove over the 
waters, every day brought some fresh relief, till after three wecks 
misery we descried a sail. Li tt 

Our ensign was now hoisted, union down, and she hove too; but 
words cannot paint the ecstasy with which our famished crew welcomed 
the stores of water with which they were now supplied. A few days 
seemed to wear away the memory of their former sufferings, and long 
ere we reached England, the whole story of their misfortunes was re- 
membered only as a tale that is told. 


ap 


A MOTHER’S WISH. 


STANZAS TO MY INFANT BOY.—BORN, JUNE 28th, 1821. 
BY MRS. C. B. WILSON. 


SwEET smiling cherub! if for thee 
Indulgent Heaven would grant my prayer ; 
And might the threads of Destiny 
Be woven by maternal care ; 
No golden wishes THERE should twine, 
If thy life’s web was wrought by me; 
Calm, peaceful pleasures should be thine, 
From grandeur and ambition free! 


I would not ask for courtly grace 
Around thy polished limbs to play ; 
Nor Beauty’s smile to deck thy face, 
(Given but to lead some heart astray). 
I would not ask the wreath of fame 
Around thy youthful brow to twine ; 
Nor that the Statesman’s envied name, 
And tinseled honours should be thine! 


Ne’er may War’s crimsoned laurels bloom, 
To crown thee with a Hero’s wreath ; 
(Like roses smiling o’er a tomb, 
Horror and death lie hid beneath). 
Nor yet be thine his feverish life, 
On whom the fatal Muses smile; 
The Poet, like the Indian wife, 
Oft lights his own funereal pile! 
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No!—I would ask that Virtue bright 

May fix thy footsteps, ne’er to stray ; 
That meek Religion’s holy light 

May guide thee through life’s desert way. 
That manly sense and purest truth, 

(A breast, Contentment’s chosen shrine), 
May through the slippery paths of youth, 

Unstained, untarnished, still be thine ! 


That Love’s chaste flame,—that Friendship’s glow 
May kindle in thy gen’rous breast ; 
That Peace (which greatness ne’er can know), 
Be thy calm pillow’s nightly guest. 
Sweet smiling Infant! if for thee 
Indulgent Heayen would hear my prayer ; 
Tuvs should the web of Destiny 
Be woven by a Mother’s care! 





ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


TO MY BOY IN HEAVEN.—DIED OCTOBER 12th, 1826. 
BY MRS. C. B. WILSON. 


Sweet smiling cherub! well I ween, 
With truth I now may call thee so ; 
Since thou hast left this earthly scene, 
This pilgrimage of grief and woe ! 
All the fond wishes I could twine, 
Had thy Life’s web been wrought by me, 
Full, pure, and perfect, now are thine, 
Young Heir of Immortality ! 


How haye I wish’d, as day by day 

I watch’d thy outward form decline, 
And saw thy beauties fade away, 

That lengthen’d life might yet be thine! 
Mistaken love !—a better lot : 

Than earthly Parent could provide ; 
Where sorrow, sin, and care are not, 

Is thine, beyond Life’s changing tide! 
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As Israel’s royal mourner knelt 
Before the temple’s sacred shrine ; 
And all a parent’s anguish felt, 
Such heart-wrung sorrow has been mine, 
When by thy restless couch I’ve pray’d, 
Unheard by all—save ONE alone; 
And knew that Hope’s last-fleeting shade, 
That every thing, save Life, had flown. 


But, when I saw thy closing eye, 
Disturb’d by no convulsive start ; 

And heard thy last-drawn, gentle sigh, 
How swell’d with gratitude my heart! 

Heaven, that had tried my faith so long, 
Repaid me months of anguish past, 

Spared me the worst, the keenest pang, 
To see thee suffer at the last! 


They best can tell, who, round thy bed, 
Gazed in mute rev’rence on the scene ; 

(Nor deem’d the happy soul had fled, 
So all unalter’d was thy mien). 

How lovely was the smile that play’d 
O’er thy pale cheek and forehead fair : 

No with’ring look—no dark’ning shade, 
All, all, was heavenly radiance there! 


Why should we paint the mighty King, 
Deatu !—in such terrible array ? 
A spectre form—a grisly thing, 
Before whose look all shrink away ? 
A Minister of Vengeance! sent 
To blight, to conquer, and destroy ; 
Heaven’s fierce and dreaded instrument, 
Blasting each bud of hope and joy? 


(Ah! such as he may be, when he stands 
To strike the sinner in his way ; 
Waiting in wrath to loose the bands 
That chain him to his house of clay !) 
To THEE, in sunshine, not in storm, 
He came ;—of all his terrors riv’n; 
Taking a kindred Seraph’s form, 
To bear a Brother back to Heayen! 


And, as I bent me down to kiss 
Thy placid and unalter’d brow, 
How did I yearn to share thy bliss, 

To share thy Paradise ev’n now! 


















STANZAS. 


But, tho’ the “ iron’s in my soul,” 
I still must hold my journey on; 
A pilgrim to that heavenly goal ) ii! 
Where thou, my child before art gone! Hh 





















Thy Broruer claims a Mother’s love, 
Thy Sisrers ask a Mother’s care; 

And I must rise this grief above, 
Or learn with fortitude to bear! 

Yes! I must seek the world again, 
And mingle with its busy crowd, 

Tho’ anguish racks my throbbing brain, 
And grief to earth my soul has bowed ! 


- —or ar wma 


s25——... 
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But few will say, in after years, 

That smiles upon my cheek they see ; 
Tho’ none may guess the secret tears 

These streaming eyes must shed for thee ! 
Sweet smiling Cherub! well I ween 

With truth I vow may call thee so, ‘i 
May I so pass this troubled scene, it 

This Vale of Shadows here below; | 


That when these wearied eyes shall close, 
And sleep, the last, long, dreamless sleep ; 

When my worn heart shall find repose, et 
Where Care and Sorrow cease to weep; gt 

I may have stemmed each stormy wave oh 
Of Life, from its pollutions free ; it 

And feel assured beyond the Grave, 

- Thou wait’st to ope Heaven’s gate for ME! 
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THE custom of bestowing presents at a particular season of the year, appears 
to have originated in the Roman Saturnalia, a series of festivities which used 
to commence on the 17th, and continue until the 24th of December, Ip the 
beginning of the Christian era, the Christmas holidays occurred at the same 
time, and lasted precisely the same number of days. Subsequently, however 
the period of festivity was limited to four days, and in the eleventh century, to 
three. At the Saturnalia were distributed all kinds of small gifts, particularly 
to the bondsmen, who, during this festival, enjoyed an entire cessation from 
labour. Precisely in this manner did the primitive Christians conduct them- 
selves towards their slayes at this period of the year. During the last days of 
the Roman carnival, a public fair (sigillaria) was held, at which were sold all 
kinds of toys and images, chiefly of wax, for small presents, in much the same 
manner as at our annual Christmas fairs. The custom of making presents at 
Christmas has been perpetuated, like many other excellent customs, to the 
present time ; and if the practice of bestowing relics and crucifixes upon such 
occasions has diminished, that of, presenting young people with Bibles is still 
continued ; indeed, until the institution of the annual volumes which have oc- 
casioned these remarks, little else, if we except pocket-books and almanacks, 
have been considered as appropriate gifts on such occasions. However, Bibles 
(we grieve to say) and pocket-books (alas! for the Pooles and Marshalls of 
futurity) have given place to the class of elegant publications so long known in 
France and Germany, and introduced into this country by Mr. Ackermann. 
They are now four in number: viz. The Forget Me Not—The Literary Sou- 
venir—The Friendship’s Offering ; and The Amulet. Of the Literary Souvenir 
an analysis and some extracts will be found in another place, and the identical 
reason which has prevented us from giving expression to any opinion of its 
merits, will also preclude us from speaking in any other language than that 
of praise of its three rival sisters. It may perhaps be remarked, without 
offence, that the yolume of this trio which strikes us as being one of the best 
(the Friendship’s Offering), is just the one which stands the worst possible 
chance of public patronage, from the circumstance of its making its appearance 
some two months, or nearly so, after the indefatigable Mr. Ackermann had sub- 
scribed his “ bijou’’ to the London booksellers. It is to be lamented, for their 
own sakes, that the editors of these annual works do not make up their minds 
to the fact that the worst volume of the kind that ever was or may be compiled, 
will stand the chance of an infinitely larger sale than the most splendid and 
interesting book that art or literature can produce if it makes its appearance a 
few weeks later than its competitors. The juvenile part of the public naturally 
buy the first volume of the kind that meets their observation, without the slight- 
est reference to its contents; and if there be little fame in conciliating this nu- 
merous order of purchasers, there is what is a great deal better, a pretty con- 
siderable share of profit. 


Tue Forcer Me Nor for 1827*, edited by F. Shoberl, is very me in 
literary merit to its predecessors. Among its contributors we notice Mrs. 
Hemans, Mr. John Luscombe, L. E. L., Mr. Croly, Mr. Montague Seymou!, 
Delta, Mr. Brandreth, Mr. Bernard Barton, Mr. Balfour (who, by the ag 
a very talented mechanic, and not an esquire), Mr. Neele, Mr. Harrison, * a. 
Hood, Mr. D. L. Richardson, Mr. Clarke, Mrs. Bowdich, Mr. Bird, Mrs. C.D. 
Wilson, Mr. Bowles, Mr. Neele, Miss Roberts, &c., &c., &c. 


* The Forget Me Not for 1827. Ackermann, Strand. 











piece in the book :— 
THE § 


«tis morning, and the sky, 

Like a royal canopy, 

Bums wita crimson and with gold ; 
And from out his cloudy hold 
Joyfully breaks forth the sun, 

While each thing he looks upon 
Seems bright, as if only born 

For that first glad hour of morn. 


What sweet sound then pass’d along ? 
Twas the skylark’s earliest song. 

What soft breath is floating by ? 

The wild rose’s waking sigh, 

Breathing odours, as the gale 

Shakes @way her dewy veil. 


There are other sights than these, 
Other sounds are on the breeze : 
Hearken to the baying hound, 
Hearken to the bugle’s sound ; 
Horse-tramp, shout, upon the ear, 
Tell the hunter-band are near. 
Sweep they now across the plain— 
Sooth it is a gallant train : 
Many a high-born dame is there ; 
Dance their rich curls on the air, 
Catching many a golden hue, 
wee many a pearl of dew; 

ush the colours on their cheek, 
boone than the morning’s break ; 
Py . the young knights far and wide, 
: hey would to battle ride, 

inding, gallant chase, in thee 

ewhat of war’s mimicry. 


Hark! the hunters shouts declare 
sd have found the red deer’s lair ; 

8 from his fragrant sleep, 

a thousand wild flowers creep, 
Me one sudden, desperate spring, 
dushes forth the forest-king, 

o the lightning from the sky, 
wg the wind, when winds are high. 
| 4 ere yet the train were near, 

sh'd away the noble deer, 





5 bn volume is infinitely better got up 
sketchee variety of matter with great 
€s, we have been most struck wit 


Write the name of the donor upon. 


apply the lancu ‘ : 
age of its worthy proprietor 
lated “ for the endearing amen for which 


ae Frienpsuip’s Orrerinc*, edited by 
~ €onsiderable taste and poetical talent, aims, 


* The Friendship’s Offering. 
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Sesses great merit. There are thirteen plates, with an appr 
On the whole, it may 
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The following poem is from the pen of Miss Landon, and is, perhaps, the best 
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Which might mock the Arab steed. 
As he pass’d the forest green, 
Well his pathway might be seen ; 


Many a heavy oaken boug 


h 


Bent before his antler’d brow ; 
Shout and horn rang through the 


wood- -- 
Paused he not beside the 


flood ; 


Foam and flake shone on its blue, 
As the gallant stag dash’d through. 
Long or ever mid-day came, 
Wearied stopp’d each lovely dame, 
In some green tree’s shade content 
But to hear the day’s event. 


Still the stag held on his way, 
Careless through what toils it lay, 
Down deep in the tangled dell, 

Or o’er the steep rock’s pinnacle ; 
Staunch the steed,and bold the knight, 


That would follow such a 


flight. 


Of the morning’s gallant train 
Few are those who now remain. 


Wearily the brave stag drew 


His deep breath, as on he 
Heavily his glazed eye 


flew ; 


Seemed to seek somewhere to die ; 


All his failing strength is 


spent--- 


Now to gain one steep ascent ! 
Up he toils---the height is won--- 


- ?Tis the sea he looks upon. 


Yet upon the breeze are borne 
Coming sounds of shout and horn ; 
The hunters gain the rock’s steep 


crest--- 


Starts he from his moment’s rest, 
Proudly shakes his antler’d head, 


As though his defiance said, 
‘Come! but your triumph 


vain !’’--- 


shall be 


The proud stag plunges in the main ; 
Seeks and finds beneath the wave 


Safety, freedom, and a grave. 


than it was last yea 
external elegance. 


that the work is eve 
it is designed.” 


Lupton Relfe, 39, Cornhill. 
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“ children of a larger growth.” ‘The present volume is greatly superior to the 
last, particularly in its embellishments, seyeral of which are extremely beautiful, 
and do credit both to the taste and enterprise of the publisher. Among those 
most worthy of admiration, we must not forget to mention The Bower, engraved 
by Mr. C. Heath, from a drawing by Wright; Coquetry, between Gaiety 
and Gravity, by the same artist and engraver ; and the Brigand Chief, afier a 
picture by Eastlake, and The Love Letter, after a picture by Davis, both en- 
graved by W. Humphries. The literary matter is furnished by a variety of 
hands ; among others, by Mrs. Hemans, L. E. L., Mr. T. K. Hervey, Mr. 
Ainsworth, Mr. Neele, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Barton, Mr. Hood, Mr. Bowring, 
Miss Mitford, Mr. Gent, Mr. Croly, Mr. Galt, the Author of The Subaltern, 
Mr. Dale, Mr. Bowles, Mr. Jerdan, &c. &c. &c. From a variety of interesting 
articles in prose, we select the following historical anecdote ; not that it is by 
any means the best piece in the book (for ‘“* Winter Quarters,” by the author 


of The Subaltern, is the most to our taste of all the prose pieces), but because 
it is best suited to our narrow limits :— 


PARSONDAS. 


Tux reign of Arteeus, the Mede, was marked by the gradual refinement of his na- 
tion, owing principally to a more frequent intercourse with the conquered provinces of 
Assyria. Babylon had recovered a considerable portion of its former splendour, and, 
as the higher objects of personal interest were transferred to the metropolis of the con- 


queror, luxury had usurped, in the former, the place of ambition, Nanybrus, satrap. 


of Babylon, held the first rank at the Median court, and supported his dignity by a 
splendour and profusion that surpassed the means of his rivals, of whom the most 
considerable was Parsondas, a Persian, and the favourite of Arteus. The personal 
beauty and delicate form of Parsondas were ennobled by the most undaunted bravery 
and skill in all the martial exercises. But he abused his influence, and continually 
contrasted his active and vigorous life with the indolence and effeminacy of Nanybrus. 
Presuming, at length, on the favour he enjoyed, the pride of Parsondas led him to 
dispute the precedence with his rival ; and though the royal will decided against 
aeoggen his haughty bearing and scornful taunts sunk deep into the heart of Nany- 
rus: he dissembled his resentment ; but pretending, shortly after, to be recalled ns 
business to the seat of his government, Nanybrus left the royal court, and set out : 
Babylon.—His departure caused no surprise, the occurrences of one province os 
little excitement in another; and communications were unfrequent till the long-sub- 
sequent establishment of the first regular post, in the days of Darius, the Persian. 
Parsondas, no longer disturbed by the presence of a rival, resumed with ee 
narch the occupation of the chace. In one of these excursions, led away by his ar "te 
he was separated from the rest of the company, and, after wandering mm vain by 
several hours, towards evening reached a small encampment. He was pe er 
received and entertained by the strangers, whose chief persuaded him to es ra 
morning his attempt to rejoin his comrades. Parsondas accepted the mpage a ‘ 
tality ; a tent was assigned him, and female slaves of great beauty attende ali . 
mands. Upon waking, however, in the morning, he discovered that this hospit 4 
was but a snare to entrap and deprive him of his arms. He was put into a pth 
litter, conveyed as a captive to Babylon, and brought into the presence Lag raed ial 
** Is it thus,” said the fierce Persian, ‘‘ that Nanybrus entraps by artifice ‘he 9 and 
whom he dares not meet in the field 2, Woman as thou art, unworthy to comman sbler 
undeserving the rewards due only to the brave :—resign thy kingdom ae os re- 
hands, and seek, in thy proper sphere, the distaff and the loom.”—‘< Parson a esd 
plied the satrap, “‘ the angry tongue of a woman suits well with a womans + It 
that slender form ought not té be encumbered with the weight of a warrior s far i 
is for this that I have had thee brought here, with a care and tenderness ere? d 
delicacy of frame and complexion. Fear not want of attention in the palace © h suk 
brus.” At the satrap’s command, the Persian was divested of his garments ; F fe- 
led to the bath, and afterwards compelled to put on the dress and ornaments 0 os 
male, His eyes were painted, his brows and beard plucked, and the bravest rireiae 
of the Median court seemed no longer anything but a beautiful girl. The om yr the 
of Nanybrus, however, was restrained by scorn for his rival’s situation, oF dread 0 
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i 
king, from inflicting any actual injury. Parsondas was led to the women’s apartments, 
- treated as a favourite of the satrap, but carefully watched. ‘He was obliged to learn to 
sing, and to play on musical instruments, like the rest of the ladies, and even excelled 
them in these accomplishments. He bore the infamy this disgrace with seeming indif- 
ference, and even acquiescence in his fate, for the sternest passions bend most easily 
to attain their aim, and Parsondas nourished the desire and hope of revenge. The in- 
sult he suffered was to a Median the greatest that man could‘inflict, and he watched 
patiently for an opportunity of atoning his wrongs. At length, in spite of the careful 
guard of the eunuchs, he contrived to exchange words with some of the female attendants 
—and the discovery of his sex converted into love the admiration that Mirdanee had felt 
for his beauty. Parsondas promised her his hand and a kingdom, if she would second his 
views ; and the fair slave, impelled by love and pity, contrived to escape from the pa- 
lace, and reached the court of Arteus, to whom she related the cause of his favourite’s 
absence, Arteus hereupon despatched a minister of high rank to Babylon, who claimed 
the prisoner from Nanybrus.—The Satrap denied the charge, but in vain : and at length 
promised to restore Parsondas in the morning. A sumptuous banquet was given that 
evening to the representative of the Median monarch, and the ladies of the palace 
waited, as usual, the beck of their master for the concert. When this was ended, the 
Satrap, according to Eastern custom, desired the envoy to select the fair one he most 
admired, One female of surpassing beauty, grace, and skill, was chosen by the 
minister, and advanced towards her new lord ;—it was the redoubted Parsondas. In 
couformity with the commands of Arteus, who felt curious to behold his favourite in 
his disguise, Parsondas was taken in his actual dress to Susa, where he bitterly com- 
plained to the king of the indignities he had experienced, and demanded the life 
of Nanybrus in requital; Nanybrus was summoned to the court, but pleaded so 
effectually and bribed so largely the principal eunuch, Mitraphernes, and through him, 
the king, that he was pardoned, and continued in his government.—Even Parsondas 
was compelled to assume the appearanee of reconciliation, and this he did so effec- 
tually as to remove all suspicion. At length, having invited Nanybrus and Mitra- 
phernes to a banquet, he plied them with wine till they were intoxicated, and then 
commanded his adherents to put them to death. 

Fearful of the rage of Artzus, Parsondas, instantly assembling all the force he could 
rah about 4000 men, fled to Armenia, the country of the Carduches, and, espousing 
i € daughter of one of the principal chiefs, incited these fierce mountaineers to rebel- 

on against his sovereign. The superior forces of Artaus were of little avail in a 
mountainous district. ‘The monarch was defeated with loss, and compelled to retire 
Into his own dominions ; he was followed by the enemy, who gradually but constantly 
— his provinces from his sway, and he died, at length, amidst mortification and 
oa Parsondas lived to an advanced age, inculcating hatred to his nation against 

oe late masters, with his dying breath. His fame is still celebrated in the romances 
of the East; the veneration of his people has shed a fabulous lustre round his 
exploits ; and Parsondas, the liberator of the Persians from the Median yoke, is 
yet the favourite of a race of heroes, the Rustam of the poet Ferdousi. 


_ From the poetical department of the volume we quote two extremely sweet 
end One from the pen of Mr. Hood, whose talents we have had occasion to 
iscuss in another part of the present number, and one from the pen of Mr. 


Hervey, the editor. 
BALLAD. 


BY T. HOOD, ESQ. 


I love thee—I love thee! 
Is ever on my tongue ; 
In all my proudest poesy, 
That chorus still 1s sung ; 
It is the verdict of my eyes, 
Amidst the gay and young : 
I love thee—I love thee, 
A thousand maids among. 


[ Love thee—I love thee! 
Tis all that I can say ; 

It is my vision in the night, 
My dreaming in the day ; 
he very echo of my heart, 
The blessing when I pray, 

I love thee—I love thee, 
Is all that I can say ! 


ae ee 
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T love thee—I love thee ! 

Thy bright and hazel glance, 
_,The mellow lute upon thy lips, 

Whose tender tones entrance ! 

But most, dear heart of hearts, thy proofs, 
That still these words enhance : 

I love thee—I love thee, 
Whatever be thy chance! 





TO ELLEN—WEEPING. 


BY T. K. HERVEY, ESQ. 


Mine eyes—that may not see thee smile, Thou, ever, wert a thing of tears, 


Are glad to see thee weep ; When but a playful child, 

Thy spirit’s calm, this weary while, A very sport of hopes and fears, 

Has been too dark and deep ;— And both too warm and wild ; 

Alas for him, who has but tears Thy lightest thoughts and wishes wore 

To mark his path of pain, Too passionate a strain,— 

But oh! his long and lonely years, To such how often comes an hour, 

Who may not weep again ! They never weep again ! 

Thou know’st, young mourner! thou hast Thou wert of those whose very morn 
been, . Gives some dark hint of night, 

Through good and ill, to me, And, in thine eye, too soon, was born 

Amid a bleak and blighted scene, A sad and softened light ; 

A single leafy tree ; And on thy brow youth set the seal, 

A star within a stormy sky, Which years, upon thy brain, 

An island on the main,— Confirm’d too well—and they who feel 

And I have pray’d, in agony, May scarcely weep again ! 


To see thee weep again! 


But, once again, within thine eye, 

I see the waters start,— 

The fountains cannot all be dry 

Within so young a heart! 
—Our love, which grew in light, awhile, 
Has long been nursed by rain, 

But I shall, yet, behold thee smile, 
Since thou hast wept again! 


If we except one of the Tales, a Sketch, by the author of the Subaltern 
above-named, we think the poetry superior to the prose. 


ice in the 
Tue AmMuLET*, the last of these volumes which falls under our notice int 


: . . t of 
present article, but ‘ not the least in our dear love,” had this year the star 


some of its competitors, and has, we hope, profited by being se eed 
“a-field.” The especial object of this little volume is to blend re gn 
struction with literary amusement, and the editor has thus imposed upon mgr 
shackles from which his more profane contemporaries are free. We Me Not in 
all agree with the critic, who, after lauding the contents of the Forget i i 
terms of the most exalted praise, discovered that this volume 1s sO ae ‘ 
ferior in its literary contents. It is impossible in publications ee its 8 
contributions from a great variety of pens, to have every page of oT ech - 
but in our opinion this volume contains a great deal, beside its plan, L 7 
worthy of commendation. Among its contributors are Mrs. pennant, a. 
Professor Wilson, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Croly, Mrs. Opie, the late * 


* The Amulet. London: Baynes and Wightman and Cramp. 
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Tighe, the Author of “ May you like it,” Mr. Dale, Mr. Bowles, Miss Mitford, 
Mr. Barton, Mrs. Hofland, Mr. Bowring, Mr. H. Neele, Miss Roberts, and 
many others of considerable literary distinction; and unless it can be sup- 
posed that all these writers wrote ill purposely, which is impossible, the volume 
cannot deserve to be undervalued as it has been. Among the plates there are 
several of great beauty: particularly the Cottage Girl, after Howard, by W. 
Finden; the School-Boy, after an artist of retiring pretensions, but of first-rate 
genius, Farrier, engraved by Romney; and.Children building a Bower, after 
Wright, by Engleheart. To shew that this charming little volume is not ex- 
clusively of a sombre character, we extract the following pleasing tradition, 
from the pen of the Author of “ Legends of the South of Ireland,” Mr. T. 


Crofton Croker. 





THE SONG OF THE LITTLE BIRD. 


Tue chief amusement of an excursion which I recently made through the South of 
Ireland, was collecting from the mouths of the peasantry various legendary tales ; 
and I found, on more than one occasion, that the most favourable opportunity afforded 
me of doing so, was at a kind of religious meeting, termed a patign. 

This meeting was generally held in the vicinity of a well which had been dedicated 
oa patron saint, from whence probably originated the name. The belief that the 
waters of these holy wells possess virtues, which at certain seasons have miraculous 
operation, collects around them the most superstitious of the Irish peasantry, in the 
fond hope of receiving relief for their infirmities. The fifth chapter of St. John may be 
referred to in proof of the antiquity of the custom ; and, no doubt, in the early ages 
of Christianit , at these natural fonts, converts received the first rites of the church, 
which excited a feeling of pious regard towards the spot. 

The salutary exercise of a pilgrimage to such places of reputed sanctity---often, the 
medicinal property of the well itself, and, above all, the faith placed in the visit-- 
effect cures which tend to keep alive the traditionary veneration for holy wells. If 

one in every hundred devotees receives any benefit, the miracle is soon noised abroad, 
With the usual exaggeration of oral transmission. 

The annexed sketch exhibits the general character of the commencement of a pat- 
tem, As such assemblies are composed of those who believe in the performance of 
miracles through all ages of the world, legends of all descriptions, but more particu- 
larly those of different saitits, are told more freely than under other circumstances, or 
in other situations. From several so related to me, I select the following, chiefly on 
account of the extreme simplicity of its diction. Indeed, such was the charm of this 
simplicity of style over me, that, at the time of hearing, I felt little inclined to question 
the truth of so marvellous a tale. The scenery around me may have had, and proba- 
bly had, its influence. It was a beautiful summer’s evening, and, weary with walk- 
ing, I had sat down to rest upon a grassy bank, close to a holy well. I felt refreshed 
at the sight of the clear cold water, through which pebbles glistened, and sparks of sil- 
very air shot upwards: in short, I was in the temper to be pleased. An old woman 
had concluded her prayers, and was about to depart, when I entered into conversation 
with her, and I have written the very words in which she related to me the legend of 


Song of the Little Bird. 
he tale, however, is not peculiar to Ireland; a m 
found 1n the ‘* Prato fiorito di varj Esemj,”’ a collection of Catholic leg 


given a i in his “ lum Exemplorum.” 
© one Pepe gil Pl id ele man, one of the monks of a 


any years ago, there was a very religious and } ( 
convent, and he ‘iam one day iatanat his prayers in the garden of his ured 
when he heard a little bird singing in one of the rose-trees of the garden, s tae 
‘hg was any thing that he had heard in the world, so sweet as the song of that little 
Ir e 


“ And the se up from his knees, where he was kneeling at his prayers, 

to listen to its a * for ws nauht he never in all his life heard any thing so ee 

“ And the little bird, after singing for some time longer in the pont we tn 
&8Tove at some distance from the monastery, and. the holy man — it, “ iste 

fo its Singing ; for he felt as if he could never be tired of listening to the sweet song 


that it was sin ing its li hroat 
out of its little throat. 
“ And the Tittle bird after that went away to another distant tree, and sung there 


~ 


ore florid version of it will be 
ends, where it is 


* ao mange te gt ey . . 
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for a while, and then again to another tree, and so on in the same m 
farther and farther away from the monastery, and the holy man still followtag i 
ther and farther and farther, still listening delighted to its enchanting song. on 

‘* But at last he was obliged to give up, as it was growing late in the day, and he 
returned to the convent ; and as he approached it in the evening, the sun was settin 
in the west with all the most heavenly colours that were ever seen in all this world and 
when he came into the convent it was night-fall. 

“* And he was quite surprised at eyery thing he saw ; for they were all strange faces 
about him in the monastery, that he had never seen before ; and the very place itself 
and every thing about it seemed to be strangely altered ; and altogether it seemed 
entirely different from what it was when he left in the morning ; and the garden was 
not like the garden where he had been kneeling at his devotions when he “first heard 
the singing of the little bird. 

‘* And while he was wondering at all that he saw, one of the monks of the convent 
came up to him, and the holy man questioned him—*‘ Brother, what is the cause of all 
these strange changes that have taken place here since the morning ? , 

*¢ And the monk that he spoke to seemed to wonder greatly at his question, and 
asked him what he meant by the change since morning ; for sure there was no change; 
that all was just as before : and then he said, ‘ Brother, why do you ask these strange 
questions, and what is your name ? for you wear the habit of our order, though we have 
never seen you betvts.’ | 

‘*So upon this the holy man told his name, and that he had been at mass in the 
chapel in the morning, before he had wandered away from the garden, listening to the 
song of a little bird, that was singing among the rose-trees, near where he was kneel- 
ing at his prayers. 3 

‘¢ And the brother, while he was speaking, gazed at him very earnestly, and 
then told him, that there was in the convent a tradition of a brother of his name, who 
had left it two hundred years before ; but what had become of him was never known. 


** And while he was speaking, the holy man said, ‘ My hour of death 1s come: | 


blessed be the name of the Lord, for all his mercies to me, through the merits of his 
only-begotten Son.’ ’ 

‘* And he kneeled down that very moment, and said, ‘ Brother, take my confession, 
and give me absolution, for my soul is departing.’ ; 

‘And he made his confession, and received his absolution, and was anointed, and 
before midnight he died. aan 

‘« The little bird, you see, was an angel, one of the cherubim or seraphim ; and 
that was the way that the Almighty was pleased in his mercy to take to himself the 
soul of that holy man.” 


From a variety of delightful little poems, we select two as fair average spe- 
cimens ; one by Mrs. Hemans, and the other by Mr. Hall, the editor, a gentle- 
man apparently in the possession of much taste and poetical feeling. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF MARAH. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Nuernrs is the tree the prophet threw Nay, wherefore ask q.--since gifts are 
Into the bitter wave? , ours ; 

Left it no scion where it grew, Which yet may well imbue 
The thirsting soul to save? | Earth’smany troubled founts with showers 


: Of Heaven’s own balmy dew. 
Hath nature lost the hidden power 


Its present foliage shed ? Oh! mingled with the cup of grief, 
Is there no distant eastern bower, 7 Let faith’s deep spirit be, ; 
With such sweet leaves o’er- And every prayer s all win a lea 


spread 2 From that blest healing tree ! 
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GILLIES’ GERMAN STORIES. 


WARNINGS. 


Beavty—remember that change and decay 

Will pursue in your path, as the night follows day : 
Pride—bear in mind that your form is of clay, 

And will rot with the meanest that stands in your way : 
Wealth—that you are like the rainbow’s bright ray, 
Unsubstantial as clouds, and more fleeting than they : 
Rank—let your name be as high as it may, 

That the mandate ‘‘ be dust,” even you must obey : 
Power—-what things are your life and your sway, 
Which a breath can destroy and a murmur betray ! 


Happiness—know that you shine like the light 
Of the wandering gleam that misleads us at night : 
_ Pleasure—though painted all lovely and bright, 
That your visits are fatal, aud rapid your flight : 
Friendship—though dear to the sense and the sight, 
. That thou art but a flower which the wintry winds blight : 
Love---that thy name, if we read it aright, 
Is passion, more fearful because of its might : 
Hope---’tis in you their attractions unite, 
But you lure us to leave us when most you invite. L.A. H. 


There is a prose sketch, entitled, An Evening in an Irish Cabin, from the | 
pen of the Editor, which is very graphic and interesting; and a valuable 
paper by Dr. Walsh, entitled an account of the Armenian Christians of Con- 
stantinople." We may add, in conclusion, that we should have noticed the 
Amulet, and Forget Me Not, in our last number, but that we wished to asso- 
ciate the two books, and were unable to obtain a copy of the latter ; a circum- 

‘lance the more singular, inasmuch as almost every Journal, good, bad, or in- 
different, in the United Kingdom, save this, had been furnished with the means ! 
of doing justice to its exceeding merits. f 


+ 
GILLIES’ GERMAN STORIES. 


Tuis is the best collection of German romances, whether considered with 
reference to the subjects selected, or the manner in which they have been tran- 
slated, which has been produced since the publication of Mr. Beckford’s § Po- 
pular Tales from the German,’ (including the ‘ Richilda, or the Magic Mirror,’ 
the ‘Legends of Number Nip,’ and other exquisite pieces of diablerie). “These 
tales, Says Mr. Gillies, in his Preface, “ form but a small portion of a series i 
ong since accumulated on the translator’s shelves, from which specimens have 
‘ppeared from time to time in Blackwood’s Magazine; and they are now 

‘punted in consequence of that increasing interest which seems lately to have i 
“en excited in favour of German stories.” The first narrative in the collection, 
ademoiselle de Scuderi,’ is one of the few examples afforded by Hoffmann 
oa plain historical style, in opposition to the wildness and bizzarrerie in which 
“usually indulged. ‘< Scarfenstein Castle’ is from the pen of the Baroness 
ec la Motte Fougé, whose story of the ‘ Cypress Wreath ’ appeared in Black- 
ee Magazine for 1819. ‘ Rolandsditten,’ by Hoffmann, might we think 
ave been omitted without disadvantage to the work. It is verbose and te- 
lous. Minute descriptions of German manners, however valuable they may 
per se, have very little interest for the English reader. F or the same reason 
We do not very much admire ‘ George Selding,’ notwithstanding Mr. Gillies’s 
mation that it would have made, in good hands, a very excellent sketch of 
omestic life. The ‘ Siege of Antwerp’ is just the sort of story at which the 
rman writers of fiction are so completely aw fait. ‘ Walpurga’s Night’ is a 
happy Specimen of the supernatural or fairy legend. The ‘ Oath and Con- 


Science,’ and ‘ The Crystal Dagger,’ by Professor Kruse, of Copenhagen, are, 
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378 GILLIES’ GERMAN STORIES. 


however, only remarkable for the ingenious absurdity and improbability of 


their plots. ‘The Spectre Bride,’ and ‘ The Sisters,’ have appeared, if we 
mistake not, in a volume entitled ‘ Tales of the Dead :’ the latter is certainly 
one of the most admirable ghost stories we ever remember to have met wid, 
Like the ‘ Stout Gentleman’ of Washington Irving, it is full of mystery, which | 
is never explained, ‘ The Warning’ is derived, Mr. Gillies informs us, from a 
ghost-book, pubtished at Rudolstadt in 1817, where the narratives are, for the 
most part, founded on real events. Instead of attempting to extract one of 
Mr. Gillies’s stories, (the shortest of which very far exceeds the limited space 
we have to dispose of ), we shall avail ourselves of the remarks on German 
fictitious literature with which the work is prefaced; merely premising, that as 
we have been promised by a friend (well acquainted with German literature 
an article on modern German fictitious writing, we shall, in all probability, 
have occasion to return to Mr. Gillies’s admirable volumes: 


German authors, if anglicized, not as on the present and on other occasions, by the 
mere process of translation, but subjected to that of a remaniemené or refacimento, will 
prove infinitely more acceptable than they have ever yet been to the British public, he 
is thoroughly convinced. On this principle alone were various scenes in his dramatic 
specimens rendered in the estimation of most readers effective, and it is on this principle 
only (though it has at present been laid asi’e) that he intends to renew these employ- 
ments with regard to foreign literature, which have been long interrupted by other 
vocations. 

It is, indeed, scarcely pdssible to imagine two civilized countries, between which 
there is found a more striking difference in regard to language and moods of mind, 
than that which exist between Germany and modern England. If we return to the 
period from the reign of Elizabeth to that of Charles I., however, many points of 
resemblance are discovered. Even the language of England was then more plastic,— 
there were daring spirits who made trials of its power,—theatrical authors, (as for the 
last ten years in Germany,) especially flovrished,—and to such members of the Rox- 
burgh or Bannatyne club as have been in the habit of reading, not black-letter books 
alone, but the prose and verse generally of our early times, even literal transla‘ions 
from the stories of a Leipsig circulating library might appear familiar and congenial. 

Doubtless, it must be allowed that our ideas, and to a certain extent our emotions, 
depend on the language in which they are to be conceived and embodied ; and while in 
Great Britain one might almost say that intellectual energies are restrained by the strict 
conventional forms in which they are to -be expressed,—in Germany, every nuance of 
thought can at once be seized and communicated ; in proof of which, it is only neces- 
sary to observe, that many passages in Shakspeare, which excite doubts even * 
English commentator, are rendered by Voss and Schlegel clear and effective. “tlt 
better examples are afforded by the versions of Homer, Sophocles, and Eschylus, proving 
that the most difficult Greek may be transfused faithfully into a modern tongue. ©a f 
deron too, and portions of Lope de Vega, whose works might resist the best efforts r 
an English artist, haye been revived and brought out with perfect similitude an 
facility. ' 

Such desultcry remarks may be thought irrelevant in a preface to three little _— 
selected from the works of minor novelists; nor, though the language be rich an 
flexible, will it follow that such authors should always take advantage of the ow 
thus afforded them. German readers are, in fact, very easily excited, and cothaped 
popular romances, while incident and character are by no means wanting, yet these lig. 
seldom or never brought forward in that style of alto relievo which has become = “a 
pensable in this country. On the contrary, the novelist may come before oy) Peel be 
often as he thinks proper, in night-gown and slippers, quite assured that 2 a 
greeted with as much good will (if not as much respect) as if he were in gala rs 
with brilliant stars and red ribbons. The minor arts of composition are often : a 
garded, Metaphors are confused aud broken: long passages of tame ee 
allowable, and the same word may be used, not always in the same sense, ten ie 
within one page. Notwithstanding all this, the book may have its share of inget el 
and interest ;—it should be remembered, too, that no longer than sixty years nag 
literature of our German neighbours was, comparatively speaking, in its infancy ie 
even now, they are many times satisfied with bold outline sketches in crayon. Gat 
the vast extent of their productions, like those in the portfolio of a painter, 0 W 
the number always exceeds incalculably that of his finished works, 
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SONG. 
THE LADY-WELL 











TREE. 
Written for an old Scotch Air. 





QO FRAGRANT was the bower 
Of the hawthorn in flower, 
And the wild-briar rose just blowing ; 
When I parted with my love, 
In Glen-Garva’s birchen grove, 
And we plighted our vows ’ere going. 


O the Lady-well Tree, 

It grows fresh and fair to see, 
By the old ruined tower in the wild wood ; 

When the throstle loves to sing, 

And the primrose in the spring, | 
Decks the green where we danced in our childhood. 










































Ye brawling wild-duck brooks, 
Ye recall her bashful looks, 
When I found my lovely maid ’mong the willows ; 
With her dark-brown tresses fair, ; 
Waving in the wanton air, 
And her snowy feet bathed in the billows! t 
O the Lady-well Tree, &e. 


And the mossy Nine-well Stone, 
Where I met my love alone, 
Like some bright blue-eyed fay of the fountains ! 
Musing ‘neath the milk-white thorn, 
While the young moon’s yellow horn, 
Slowly tower'd o’er the pine-tufted mountains. 


O the Lady-well Tree, 5c. 





Ah! those tearful eyes of blue, 
When we look’d our last adieu, 
And her soft, timid arms first entwined me! 
Ah! that virgin-lip, so chaste,— 
And the tender, trembling waist— 
And the fond breast I then left behind me! 


O the Lady-well Tree, Sc. 


Waken up, ye flagging gales ! | 
Waft me quick with swelling sails, 
O’er the wide, surgy deep that divides me 
From my sacred native land, 
And sweet Helen’s plighted hand, 
And the peaceful home Fortune provides me. 


O the Lady-well Tree, Se. S. E. 
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STANZAS, 


ON HEARING A SINGULARLY LOVELY AND HAPPY LOOKING CHILD 


SOLICIT CHARITY. 


3 
Sweet child of poverty, thy tattered dress 
But ill defends thee from the piercing air : 
Thy home would seem the mansion of distress, 
And coarse and scanty is thy daily fare. 


Il. 


Yet health sits smiling on thy blooming face, 
And hope and pleasure sparkle in thine eyes : 
From sorrow free, thou the past retrace ; 
From sorrow free, the present moment flies. 


IT. 


_Gaily thou see’st the morning sun appear, 

As gaily see’st its evening rays decline: 

Aud who shall dare to deem thy lot severe, 
Whilst health and heart-felt happiness are thine ? 


IV. 
More richly clothed, more delicately fed, 
More softly pillowed, but oppressed with care, 


I know not the repose thy humble bed 
Affords, nor relish the most sumptuous fare. 


V. 


My heart, like thine, would once with joy o’erflow ; 
Then health was mine, and spirits ever gay: 

Alas! how different are my feelings now ; 

How fast youth’s fairy visions fade away ! 


VI. 


Thy simple pleasures once were all my own ; 


On Nature’s charms I gazed, with raptured eye: 
Bliss, too, was mine, which thou hast never known, 


And well-formed friendship’s strong and sacred tie. 


VII. 


By sorrow chilled, my heart has ceased to burn ; 
It dares not feel affection’s generous glow, 

Lest, wrung with anguish, it again should mourn 
Some cherished object in the dust laid low. 










FORTITUDE. 






VII. 
Thou, Power Supreme! whose just, unerring hand, 
Amongst thy creatures good and evil shares, 
In due proportion, teach me to withstand 
The weakness which Religion’s power impairs. 






IX. 


And, if prosperity would turn aside 

My erring steps from Thee, Oh, give me still 
Affliction’s keenest pangs, till purified, 

I meekly bow submissive to thy will. 























FORTITUDE, 


QO, what is fortitude? is it to bear 

With heart of stone the ills we cannot fly ; 

To struggle sorrow into mute despair, 

To freeze the very founts of feeling dry, 

And stand with brow erect, and heartless eye, 
Mocking the tempests that around us close ? 

Oh! no, for fortitude could ne’er deny 

This one sad solace for our nature’s woes, 
Or shut from human heart the dearest of its throes! 





Is it, of many a treasured joy bereft, 
To mourn life’s better part of comfort dead ! 
And trembling for the little all that’s left, 
To think on youthful prospects quickly fled, 
As rainbow tints o’er skies of April shed, 
Yet lose all grief, in thankfulness, to find 
The storms that spent their fury on our head, 
Have left improved all that they left behind 
Nay, this is even more, it is to be resigned ! 
G. F. Rh. 











CHIT CHAT; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue bare-legged peasantry of Munster have, we learn from an Irish paper, 
been presented with a translation of Mr. Moore’s Melodies, by a Catholi- 
clergyman. Itis to be hoped that a version of Lalla Rookh will soon be com. 
pleted for the benefit of the refined and enlightened freeholders of Connemara. 


The Portrait of the Countess of Guiccioli, engraved by Charles Rolls, after 
an original Painting by Mr. W. E. West, and which, but for the puritanical 
scruples of one or two of the editor’s friends would have been included in the 
Literary Souvenir for 1827, is at length published separately, and appears to 
excite universal admiration. 


It is stated, that Signor Velluti is about to return to this country, for the 
purpose of re-opening his singing academy. The ladies who overwhelmed 
him with so many gold snuff boxes, diamond rings, and other testimonies 
of their regard, are growing quite disconsolate at his long absence. Signor 
Velluti will not, we hear, have anything to do with the Opera this season: for 
although he has, as may be expected from his pursuits, a strong predilection 
for notes, he is not over partial to bills. 


The committee who manage Talma’s subscription, decided, at the last meet- 
ing in Paris, that a part of the proceeds should be appropriated to the erection 
of a statue to this great tragedian. They at the same time resolved, that the 
statue should be offered to the Comedie Frangaise, to be placed in the vesti- 
bule of. the Théatre Francais. The comedians Francais have subscribed the 
sum of 12,200 francs. 


Mr. Northcote, the historical painter, and royal academician, has in the press 
a volume of original fables, one hundred in number, and which will be em- 
hellished with no fewer than three hundred wood-engravings, executed, large 
and small, in the first style of the art. The invention of many of the designs 
is by Mr. Northcote himself; but the whole of the drawings, as well as the in- 
vention of the entire series of tail-pieces, &c., is by Mr. Harvey, to whose 
graver we owe the admirable wood-engraving of Dentatus. Fifty-six of the 
engravings are the work of five or six artists of established reputation; but the 
whole remainder of the three hundred, are executed or executing by Mr. 
Jackson, a young artist of considerable promises. 


Some of our correspondents have expressed their astonishment at our as- 
sertion that Messrs. Longman and Co. have given so much as eleven thousand 
guineas for Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon. We ought to have added, 
that the above sum includes also the cost of paper and print for the lar, ; 
edition purchased by Messrs. Longman and Co. 


Spanish Literature —The third volume of the Diccionario Bengration Se 
distico de Espana y Portugal, by D. Sebastian de Minano, now published, 
contains part of the letter C, all D, and a great part of E. There are 3006 
articles, among the most interesting of which are, Castro, Urdiales, Cataluna, 
Cazella de la Sterra, Cerdano, Chiclana, Cieza, Ciudad Rodrigo, Coana, 
Coimbra, Concud, Cordoba, Coruna, Costa y Frontera de Portugal, Cuenca, 
Duero, Ebro, and Escorial. There isa small map of the country adjncgnt iP 
the three rivers of La Coruna, Betanzos, and Ferrol, known by the name \ a a 
de las Marinas, which is one of the most delightful parts of Galicia, comprisibg 
the coast between Cabo Prior, and Punta de Penaboa. This third pe am 
contains only 400 pages, instead of 500, in order not to break off in the pie . 
of the article Espana, which will commence the fourth volume, with whic 
will be published a new map of the Peninsula.— Literary Gazette. 


. . P re i , or 
Is there not something peculiarly sickening in the eternal cant of one 
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two newspapers about Mr. Fonthill Beckford’s liberality? It seems that he is 
now employing numerous workmen in building a tower. What then? Are 
we, therefore, to be nauseated by venal puffs of his “ generosity and benevo- 
lence.” The revolting puffs of Mr. Beckford’s taste (yes taste) during the sale 
of Fonthill effects, could not but disgust every well-constituted mind. 


The author of the Knight of the Plumeless Helm, which appeared in the 
July Number of the Literary Magnet, is, we hear, preparing for publication, a 
small volume, under the title of “Tales of Chivalry and Romance;’’ and 
which, it is expected, will appear ex press about Christmas next. 


A letter from Captain Clapperton, dated Hio, 22d February, to a friend in 
Dumfries-shire (and published in the Dumfries Courier) states that he had been 
well treated in the capital of Youriba, during the two months he had been 
there ;—that the Niger was only two days’ distance, and certainly flowed into 
the Bight of Benin ;—that he was about to start for Youri, near which Mungo 
Parke was killed ;—and that his travels hitherto had been over new and un- 
known regions of considerable interest. 


M. Malacarne, an Italian geometrician, has published, at Paris, a Treatise, 
entitled, Geometrical and accurate Solution of the celebrated Problem of the 
Squaring of the Circle. M. Malacarne has deposited, in the hands of his 
bookseller, 300 francs, to be given to any one who, before a certain period, can 
prove that he is in error. 


A Mr. Spalding has bequeathed 10,0001. to the Royal Institution of Scotland, 
for the purpose of forming a fund for the relief of decayed artists. 


The last of the deputy licenser’s vagaries (says the Literary Gazette) which 
we have heard of, was his objecting to the name of Ignatius Polyglot, in Poole’s 
new farce, because Ignatius was the name of the founder of the Jesuits, and 
Polyglot was applicable to the Scriptures.” The George Colman of former 
times wrote a facetious tale, called ‘The two Parsons and one Shirt,” in which 
the name of one of the parsons was Peter Polyglot. 


America.---Among the learned societies at present existing in the United 
States of America, a publication of that country contains a list of the follow- 
ig :---1st, the East Indian Maratime Society, at Salem, in Massachusets, com- 
posed of individuals who have visited India, and who contribute their observa- 
tions. 2d. The American Academy of Sciences and Arts, founded in 1780, at 
Philadelphia, several volumes of whose memoirs have been published. 3d. 
The Linnean Society of New England, established at Boston. 4th and 5th. 
The Franklin Society, and the Philosophical Society, at Providence, Rhode 
Island, which are united, their object being the same. 6th. The Academy of 
Sciences and Arts, at Connecticut, founded in 1799. 7th. The Geological 
Society, organized at Newhaven, in 1819. 8th. The Lyceum, founded in 1823, 
at Pittsfield, in Massachusets. 9th. The Society of Arts, of Albany, in New 
York, four volumes of the proceedings of which have been published. 10th. 
The Lyceum of Natural History at Utica, in New York, founded in 1820. 
11th. The Society of Chemistry and Geology, at Delhi, in New York. 12th. 
the Lyceum of Natural History at Tray, 1819. 13th. The Lyceum of Natural 
History at Hudson, 1821. 14th. The Lyceum of Natural History at Catshill, 
1820. 15th. The Lyceum of Natural History at Newburgh, 1819. 16th. The Ly- 
ceum of Natural History at Westpoint, 1824. 17th. The Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of New York, founded in 1815, one volume of whose 
transactions has been published. 18th. The Lyceum of Natural History at 
New York, which has published a catalogue of the plants that grow Nl 
taneously thirty miles round the city. 19th. A Branch of the rere O- 
ciety of Paris, established at New York. 20th. The New Atheneum at vs 
York, in which courses of lectures are delivered on scientific subjects. 21st. 
Literary and Philosophical Society of New Jersey, 1825, 22d. ago 
Philosophical Society, founded at Philadelphia in 1769. This 1s the oldest 
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of all the learned societies in the United states: it has published seven voiumes 
of its transactions. 23d. Linnean Society of Philadelphia, 1807. 24th. 
Academy of Natural Science’ at Philadelphia, 1818. Four volumes of its 
journals have already appeared, and the fifth is ready for publication. Its 
library of natural history is the most complete in the United States. 25th. 
The Academy of Science and Literature at Baltimore, founded in 1821. It 
is about to publish the first volume of its transactions. 26th. Columbian In- 
stitution at Washington. The President of the United States is of right its 
President. It has published a Colombian Flora, and is establishing a botanical 
garden. 27th. Society of the Museum of the West, founded in 1818: the 
object of which is to form a complete collection of all the objects of natural 
history in the country. 28th. Literary and Philosophical Society of Charles- 
ton. 29th. The Lyceum of Natural History of New Orleans, 1825. Other 
Societies are forming, of which the study of natural history seems to be the 
favourite object. 


Mr. D’Israeli, senior, is, we hear, about to publish (not with Mr. Murray 
we presume) a life of Charles I. 


Mr. Jennings of the Poultry, intends to resume the publication of Views of 
Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery. 


Mr. Faraday has in the press an octavo volume, to be entitled Chemical 
Manipulation, containing instructions to students in chemistry, relative to the 
methods of performing experiments, either of demonstration or research, with 
accuracy and success. It will be illustrated with numerous engravings of 
apparatus on wood. 


The Scots Worthies, rewritten by a Clergyman of the Kirk of Scotland, with 
Notes, by the Author of “ The Protestant,” in a thick octavo, is almost ready. 


The Chronicles of London Bridge, which have been so long in preparation, 
are now announced to be published in the course of next month. This work 
will comprise a complete history of that ancient edifice, from its earliest men- 
tion in the English annals, down to the commencement of the new structure, 
in 1825; of the laying the first stone of which, the only circumstantial and 
accurate account will be subjoined; and its illustrations will consist of fitty- 
five highly finished engravings on wood, by the first artists. - 


A new and improved edition of Mr. W. Phillips’s Outtines of Mineralogy 
and Geology is announced. 


Mr. Sams announces a New Annual Peerage of the British Empire, in two 
volumes. 


A History of France, from the earliest to the present period, is about to make 
its appearance from the pen of Mr. Hawkesworth. 


A complete Collection of Memoirs relative to the History of Great Britain 
with Notes and Illustrations, is on the eve of making its appearance. 


A History of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain, taken from the Spanish 
of Senor Conde, and the French of M. de Marles. With Notes, historical and 
literary. 


~ The Fifth Volume of Mr. Stewart Rose’s Orlando Furioso, of Ariosto, is an- 
nounced. 


A work in two volumes, to be entitled “ Travels in the East,” is about to 
appear. 


A Sketch of the Present State of the Island of Sardinia, with Illustrative 
Plates, by Captain William Henry Smith, R. N. 











